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Increasing Britain's Wheat Yields 


HEAT raising has been developed 

1] in Great Britain until an average 

yield of 35 bus an acre has been 

reached. This is possible because 

of a favorable climate and the 

use of proper fertilizers. The soil 

of England is not as rich as that 

of the United States, but because 

of an intensive system of cultivation and the applica- 

tion of nitrates and phosphates a very high produc- 
tivity has been attained. 

Science has come to the rescue of the wheat farmer 
in the British Isles, showing him how to increase his 
production per acre, and it is the scientist at the agri- 
cultural experiment stations, such as Rothamsted, 
Harpenden,. Herts, who will have a still greater con- 
tribution to make to the English farmer. 

The wheat supply is an all-important factor in the 
life of the English people, and this was brought most 
forcefully to their attention at the time of the World 
War. It was then that drastic steps were taken to 
increase the wheat acreage in the British Isles to 
combat the toll of the food ships taken by the German 
submarines. In the 25 years just preceding the World 
War an average of 60,000,000 bus wheat was grown 
annually in the United Kingdom, with 240,000,000 bus 
needed to feed the population. ‘The balance had to 
be imported. 


A Field at Rothamsted Where Wheat Has 
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BY YJ. FHAROLD CURTIS 


In their effort to raise as much of their own wheat 
as possible the English wheat farmers have followed 
the finding of the research scientists at Rothamsted 
and other experiment stations, and have succeeded in 
getting the yield up to 35 bus an acre as an average. 
It must be remembered, however, that only the best 
soil in England is used for wheat and this is carefully 
prepared. 


HE National Institute of Agricultural Botany at 
Cambridge, Eng., is one of the experiment schools 
which has done a great deal toward the improvement 
of plants for the English farmer. Professor Biffin, of 
Cambridge University, has made a great contribution 
to British agriculture by the experiments he has car- 
ried on. It is he who introduced the variety of wheat 
called Yeoman, which has given such excellent results, 
not only in tests but in actual use. This plant has a 
very stiff straw, and resists diseases better than any 
other variety. Red Fife wheat, imported from Can- 
ada, is used as a basis for this variety. The new wheat 
tests as good as No. 1 Manitoba for flour making 
qualities. It is recognized as the strongest wheat on 
the market today for any farmer, and in English 
markets usually brings the highest price of any. 
The fertility of the soil of England depends on the 
kind of soil, on the crop rotation used and on the 
fertilizers added, especially those used in the spring. 


These fertilizers are mainly artificial, and consist 
mostly of nitrogenous compounds. Great quantities of 
Chile saltpeter have been imported and used quite 
effectively. Other fertilizers may be classified as those 
in which nitrogen: and oxygen combine directly, those 
in which nitrogen is fixed by means of carbides, those 
in which nitrogen is fixed by metals, and synthetic 
ammonia. 

The discoveries of the chemist and the engineer 
have been applied to the problem of increasing the 
world’s wheat production per acre. The extension of 
scientific knowledge will no doubt lead to a wider use 
of artificial fertilizers by British farmers. Much re- 
search work still remains to be done on the most 
economical methods and efficient use of manures. 


OST interesting experiments were carried out 

formerly by Sir John Lawes and recently by Dr. 
Russell on the experimental tracts of land at Rotham- 
sted station, which show how far it pays to use ma- 
nures and which kinds give the best results. 

There is a limit to which fertilizers may be applied 
with beneficial results. Too liberal a quantity of 
nitrogenous manure renders a crop more liable to 
disease, owing to the thinning of the cell walls. A 
series of field trials carried out in Ireland proved that 
a mixture of artificial fertilizers and farmyard manure 
gives the most satisfactory results. 


Been Grown Continuously Since 1843 
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Littleworth Mill, Yorkshire, Which Has Had a Long Career in the 


No practical method of storing farmyard manure, 
so that the loss of ammoniacal nitrogen is reduced to 
a minimum or altogether eliminated, has been dis- 
covered, although providing the manure heap with 
adequate shelter from the weather has decidedly bene- 
ficial results. It has been found that spring dressings 
of the nitrogenous manures are most helpful. Sodium 
nitrate can advantageously be used for wheat at the 
rate of 112 lbs per acre, and is best applied as a top 
dressing in two or three installments. A calcium 
nitrate, which closely resembles sodium nitrate, appears 
to be preferable for heavy soils. Ammonium sulphate 
can be used at about 112 lbs per acre, and experiments 
at Rothamsted show that this is also a good manure 
for barley. For wheat, the sodium nitrate is prefer- 
able. Ammonium sulphate has a tendency to make 
the soil acid when applied alone, and thus hinders 
plant growth; hence it may conveniently be used with 
sodium nitrate, which has the opposite effect. Sodium 
nitrate sinks more readily into the soil, and thus 
encourages deep roots in the plant. 

One of the interesting phases of the study being 
made at the Rothamsted station is the 
effect of light and temperature on the 
growth of wheat and the corresponding 
yield. This is of great assistance in de- 
termining the correct variety to use in 
different soils. 


HEAT in England is grown mostly 

on the best soils in the southern 
and eastern parts of the country. Un- 
der ordinary conditions it is sown on 
bare fallow or part fallow ground in a 
four-year crop rotation. It usually is 
planted on soil which was grown to 
clover and plowed in early autumn. 
Quite commonly it follows potatoes or 
mangolds. Manuring brings the best re- 
sults when a top dressing of sulphate 
of ammonia or nitrate of soda is used 
in the spring. 

It has been a common tradition that 
two white straw crops should not be 
grown in succession, but experiment at 
such places as Rothamsted has proved 
this theory false. One field has been 
sown to wheat annually for 72 years, 
with but two seasons’ break for fallow. 
There has been a falling off of yield, of 
course, on unmanured land, but less than 
might be expected. For the last 40 years 
the yield has been fairly steady and has 
averaged 114% bus, as against 17% the 
first five years of the experiment. 

The plot supplied with farmyard ma- 
nure shows no falling off, but, on the 








Grinding of English Wheat 


The first eight years the yield av- 
eraged 28 bus, and for the last 10 years it has been 
Except in a few really bad years, such as 1879, 
1904 and 1912, the crop has been consistently good, 
while in other years it was much ahead of the average 
One plot has been supplied with 
dung for the last 30 years, but the yield has been 
lower there than on 
have been applied. 


contrary, a rise. 


for the country. 


This has proved conclusively that 
the productivity of soils can be maintained for suc- 
cessive crops by comparatively inexpensive dressings 
of artificial manure. 


TUMN has been found to be the best time to sow 
The only real difficulty lies in keeping 
the land clean and in getting through the necessary 
cultivation in the short period between the harvesting 
of one crop and the sowing of the next. 

It has been found that, when the land shows signs 
of becoming too foul with only summer treatment, rye 
grass and red clover may be sown down in the wheat 
and cut for hay early in the following season. An 


alternative plan which is successful js 
to sow crimson clover or winter oats and 
vetches in autumn. In either case the 
hay or ensilage crop may be cleared by 
the beginning of July and the land may 
then be half fallowed. A crop of beans 
sown in rather wide rows, say 30 inches, 
and cleaned by horse and hand hoeing, 
has been found to answer the same pur 
pose in a different way. 





ECAUSE the supply of farmyard 

manure in England is so limited it 
has not been used to any great extent 
for wheat land. It has been found more 
profitable to use for potatoes, cabbave, 
mangolds and turnips, which require the 
potash it contains. The artificial manure 
gives the best results for wheat. Gen- 
erally two or three hundredweights (112 
lbs) of basic slag or superphosphate have 
been found as the more practical to be 
applied per acre before sowing thie 
wheat, and from one to one and a hilf 
hundredweights per acre of sulphate of 
ammonia as a top dressing in the early 
spring. Sometimes a small amount of 
sulphate of ammonia is mixed with su- 
persulphate and spread at the time tie 
wheat is sown, or if the basic slag is 
used instead of the superphosphate, it 
may be applied after the slag has been harrowed in, 
but on no account has it been found practicable to 
mix the sulphate of ammonia and the basic slag. [n 
any case, the greater part of the nitrogenous manure 
has been found best to be used in the spring as a top 
dressing. 

Considerable attention is given the sowing of whe :t 
in England to obtain the best results. Wheat requir:s 
a firm seed bed, but so long as the seed can be eff: 
tively covered it is not desirable that the surface |. 
worked too fine. A very fine tilth is almost certain ‘0 
result in a caked surface and unsatisfactory grow 
in spring. As a rule the seed is drilled in, two or 
three bushels (120@180 Ibs) of seed to the acre bein 
sufficient. The earlier the sowing and the better t! 
condition of the land the less seed is required. 

It is quite common for the seed in Great Britai 
to be treated with a preservative from bunt or smu 
For this purpose 4% lb copper sulphate dissolved ii 
one gallon of water is sprinkled over a sack o 
grain, which is turned until all the grains have bee 
uniformly wetted, and then allowed to dry. 





The Cottages Which Formed the Original Headquarters of the British Experimental Farm at Rothamsted 
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“Well, sir,” said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish 
River Roller Mills, ‘“‘onct in a while when 
flour i is right hard to get shet of an’ I got a 
f sbinful of wheat with the price slidin’ an’ 
everything gets to kind of scratchin’ an’ 
‘itchin’ a feller, I jes’ wonder what 
in tarnation’s the sense 
. of bein’ a miller. An’ 
aL then I get to con- 
~siderin’ how pretty 

fnear everybody 
‘around in these 
hills has growed 
M}| up on ‘Fetchit’s 

THM Pride,’ an’ I 

















i a accordin’ to my oe an’ 
how the only thing I owe anybody is 
good will. An’ first thing I know the itchin’ 
an’ worryin’s plumb stopped an’ I can’t 
help but think what a pity it is the Almighty 
didn’t fix it so’s everybody in the world 
could be a miller an’ happy and contented.” 














THE BAKERS AT BUFFALO 

T BUFFALO this week is assembled in conference 
4 a great number of bakers, together with their 
friends and associates of. related industries. Five 
days, including two largely given over to recreation 
and fellowship, are being devoted to discussion of 
group and individual problems of America’s newest 
industry. For newest it is, not in the sense that the 
loaf, old as civilization itself, is new, but new in the 
extent of its recent development, in its application of 
modern methods and in its vast and intelligently di- 
rected expansion as an important part of the com- 
mercial life of the nation. 

Less than a score of years has served to mark the 
exodus of bread baking from the back room and 
basement, where it existed as a minor trade, into the 
broad light of a great industry. A little while ago a 
craft which might have served for the organization 
of something not far removed from a labor union, it 
today possesses a strong national organization com- 
parable with that which expresses the group con- 
sciousness and activity of any industry in the country. 
As the latest and perhaps greatest proof, of its com- 
mercial development, it has attracted the attention 
of promoters and exploiters for gain, and these today 
cast their malign shadow over the independence and 
proud individualism which has heretofore ever been 
the heritage of the bread industries. 


This may, indeed, in years to come be the great ' 


problem of commercial baking. So far it exists only 
as a threat, for the combinations are not yet grown 
so great as to create a line of division between the 
dominant and the dominated. No one who has wit- 
nessed the past year’s changes will doubt that, sooner 
or later, this separation of interest must come, and 
with it will come the test of baking’s ability to pre- 
serve its independence and to stand shoulder to shoul- 
der with flour milling in defense of the traditional 
freedom of the harvests and the loaf. 

Meanwhile, through study, research and exchange 
of opinion in conference, bakers are each year reach- 
ing new high points of attainment. They are also— 
and this is not less important—developing a com- 
munity spirit, a wider acquaintanceship one with an- 
other, a friendship based on personal and _ social, 
rather than purely business, contact which is an ever 
increasing element of modern commercial life. The 
Buffalo convention should mark new advance in re- 
Spect of all of these things. 
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THE ST. LOUIS PROGRAM 
HORTLY prior to the adoption of the amendment 
authorizing the establishment of a corporate clear- 

ing house auxiliary to the Chicago Board of Trade, the 
St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange, by its board of direc- 
tors, expressed itself in favor of certain fundamentals 
as likely to contribute toward making option trading 
less subject to public criticism. Its views on the sub- 
ject were submitted to the Chicago board as helpful 
suggestions for a constructive program. 

Additional to the establishment of a clearing house, 
now under actual construction, the St. Louis sugges- 
tions include adoption by Chicago of an amendment 
permitting members to vote by mail, restoration of 
trading in privileges and “establishment of a rule 
limiting speculative commitments to a reasonable and 
practicable amount.” 

Of the soundness of two of these proposals there 
can be no discussion. The question of amending the 
rules to enable nonresident members to vote by mail 
is already under consideration, with favorable action 
regarded as probable. The matter of “limiting” trad- 
ing by rule of reason is equally good as a suggestion, 
but it must be regarded as somewhat theoretical and 
likely to present insuperable obstacles in practical 
application. The time may come when it can be ac- 
complished. 

Restoration of trading in privileges is much more 
likely to invite controversy. “Puts and calls” undoubt- 
edly served a useful purpose as a buffer in times of 
abnormal market activity, and it is probable that they 
also exercised a restraining influence upon the violence 
of price changes. Unfortunately, coupled with these 
useful functions was the immeasurable evil of their 
offering facilities for petty gambling not much above 
the level of a crap game. It is doubtful if a way can 
be found to resume trading in privileges for the 
sake of their useful functions without renewing all 
of the evils which led to their prohibition. 

Out of discussion may come wisdom. The secondary 
exchanges suffer equally with Chicago in the criticism 
of option trading although, as a matter of fact, their 
position is so minor that they contribute little or 
nothing to the causes of criticism. They have in large 
measure made common cause with Chicago. Their 
thought on the subject is less likely to be biased by 
self-interest, and their voice as counselor and friend 
is worthy of hearing. 


THE WHEAT PRICE ALIBI 


HE chief cause of present complaint among mill- 

ers is the premium on cash wheat. If it were not 
for the high cost of wheat, they would all be on a 
competitive basis and business would be good. Even 
in the Northwest, with the wheat movement at peak 
and terminals temporarily glutted with receipts, there 
is complaint about high wheat cost interfering with 
flour bookings in the desired volume. 

Elsewhere, with better excuse, no difficulty is too 
great or too small to place upon the already over- 
laden back of the wheat premium. It makes no par- 
ticular difference what the premium is over. It may 
be over Chicago December, over the cash basis at 
nearest terminal, over Chicago May pork or even 
over the high cost of living. The important thing is 
that it be over something, and that something be a 
factor of interference with the free and unlimited sale 
of flour. Thereby it becomes the miller’s alibi, the pa- 
tient, uncomplaining ass who plods his weary way 
along, carrying the miller’s burden. 

The real truth about the wheat premium is, of 
course, that it is merely the premium of wheat cost 
over what the miller can get for his flour. And the 
sound way to consider it is that, since the miller can- 
not influence the wheat price downward, the only 
way to widen the spread between it and the selling 
price of its product is to advance the price on the 
product. The one being immovable and the other 
elastic, the widening force must necessarily be exerted 
at the point where there is chance of its being effective. 

This is exactly what millers are not doing with 
all their might. Rather are they disposed to assume 
that the selling price of flour is in some way fixed at 
the basis of temporarily advantaged or, perhaps, un- 
intelligent competition. From this assumption and 
their manifest inability to depress the wheat premium, 
they jump to the conclusion that there is nothing to 
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be done about it. They merely exercise themselves in 
condemnation of the factor which they cannot control, 
instead of uniting in an effort to push forward the 
selling price, which they can control. 

This year, as in every year, there are certain sec- 
tions of the country in which wheat supply and price 
conditions are relatively better than in others. Last 
year it was different; next year it will again change, 


‘ and the year following, and thereafter so long as 


wheat is grown and bread eaten. These advantages 
and disadvantages should be seized as opportunities 
best of by those 


Instead, the nor- 


by favored districts and made the 
districts temporarily handicapped. 
mal course, particularly emphasized this year, is that 
the sections best situated have established a subnormal 
conversion charge in their flour prices, thereby rob- 
bing themselves of the full benefit of their position. 

The result is that they have, or will later have, the 
same complaint’ against wheat premiums as is now 
current in less favored sections. Everywhere, the dif- 
ficulty is attributed to the high cost of wheat.: It is 
not the high cost of wheat but the low return from 
flour that squeezes milling profits. The present and 
future price of wheat is in the lap of the gods of 
men and markets; the price of flour is, as always, in 
the hands of the millers who make and sell it. 


EXPORT QUALITY AND PRICE 

HE imposition of heavy and discriminatory duties 

on flour imports into Germany threatens to be- 
come a two-edged sword in its effect upon American 
exports. According to the Amsterdam correspondent 
of The Northwestern Miller, reduction of foreign flour 
purchases by Germany will mean a serious loss of 
business to Dutch millers, who have done a large trade 
in the Rhine provinces, and these millers will be com- 
pelled to replace the loss through increased distribution 
in home markets. If this analysis is sound, American 
mills are confronted, not only with the 
man trade, but with the certainty of strong competi- 


tion in their trade with the Netherlands. 


loss of Ger- 


Happily, the correspondent adds a saving clause 
which serves both to lighten the gloom of the prophecy 
United 


quality and 


course for millers of the 
“Good and reliable 


and to point the 
States and Canada. 

prompt shipment,” he 
in foreign flour being preferred to home brands.” He 
does not, it is worth noting, suggest that these factors 
in meeting competition, but 


writes, “will prove the factors 


will be serviceable only 
emphasizes that they will give foreign flour preference. 

The most serious aftermath of the war and subse- 
quent poverty of Europe in their effects on the Ameri- 
can export flour trade was the demand for flour at a 
price with almost no regard to quality. It is to be said 
for millers that they fought against long-continued 
odds to maintain the quality of their goods, but when, 
finally, buyers could be interested only in low prices 
and gave small heed to the quality of deliveries, mill- 
ers were forced to yield and supply the market with 
what it demanded. The unwelcome result was a Jow- 
ered standard of quality for American flour as com- 
pared with the pre-war level of uniformity, color 
and strength. The last blow to quality 
given by the undiscriminating buying by Germany. 


ideals was 
Now that this phase is past, there should be re- 
newed opportunity to trade on the old 
which insured American flours preference ip almost 
every market of Europe. Unfortunately the 
crop forbids United States millers from participating 
actively this year. This bar does not apply to the 
millers of Canada, nor will it apply in future years 
to those of this country. Much depends, of course, 
upon price. Good flour can only be supplied when 
the buyer is able and willing to pay for it. If 
cheapness continues in the future, as for several years 
of the past, to be the governing factor, American mill- 
to yield markets of the Continent to 


standards, 


short 


ers will have 
their own millers, and consumers will have 
the best of such flour as they can get. 


to make 


Strong, uniform, superior flours are always avail- 
able in America for shipment to Europe, It is simply 
a matter of cost of milling from the choice wheats 
available here as related to the cost of producing flour 
from the world’s overflow wheat as it is mixed and 
milled in Europe. The buyer must make the choice. 
American millers can supply him whatever he wants. 
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The following table shows the flour output i WI K IN 
at principal milling centers, together with 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS egy 
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Spring first patent ...... +++ $7.80@ 8.35 $8.30@ 8.75 $.....@.....  $8.25@ 8.60 $9.00@ 9.10 $8.40@ 8.90 $8.50@ 8.75 $9.10@ 9.35 $9.50@ 9.75 $8.45@ $.70 $9.00@ 9.5: Lack 
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*Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. crop is « 
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WESTERN CANADIAN CROP 
WELL ABOVE AVERAGE 


Wrixnirec, Man.—The Manitoba Free 
Press published its twenty-second crop 
estimate on Sept. 12. This, based on 
the dominion government figures as re- 
yards acreage, shows western Canada to 
have produced this season 788,143,646 
bus grain, divided as follows: wheat, 368,- 
857,272 bus; oats, 302,187,771; barley, 
95,577,931; flaxseed, 9,231,708. These 
figures are considerably greater than an 
average crop for the three prairie prov- 
inces. 

Threshing throughout the West is now 
in full swing, and the weather generally 
is favorable. At scattered points there 
has been a little delay, due to rains, but 
nowhere has work been seriously hin- 
dered. Threshing records continue to 
show yields far in excess of the estimates 
of a few weeks ago. 


Large Washington Spring Wheat Crop 

Seattte.—The forecast for the Wash- 
ington spring wheat crop as of Sept. 1, 
made by G. S. Ray, agricultural statisti- 
cian, is for 27,688,000 bus, against 7,946,- 
000 in 1924, and an average for the past 
five years of 14,814,000. The increase this 
vear is largely due to spring wheat seeded 
on winter killed acreage. The August 
winter wheat estimate was 10,412,000 bus, 
naking a total wheat production of 38,- 
100,000. The forecast for oats is 11,218,- 
000 bus, barley 4,656,000, and corn 3,- 
326,000. 


Rain Delays Harvest, Benefits Seeding 

PortLanD, Orecon.—Threshing was de- 
layed in this state last week by rain, but 
n many localities is practically complet- 
cd. The harvest of late grain continued 
in some elevated districts. Much corn is 
nature, and cutting for ensilage is in 
‘rogress. Some winter wheat, barley, rye 
nd oats have been seeded, and the recent 
rain will greatly help plowing and seed- 


ng. 


Increased Nebraska Carn Crop 

The government’s. September crop re- 
port on conditions in Nebraska, released 
n Sept. 12, forecasts a corn crop of 
209,105,000 bus, compared with 195,686,- 
00 on Aug. 1 and 203,280,000 harvested 
last year. The oats crop is forecast at 
73,593,000 bus, against 76,136,000 last 
vear. The spring wheat crop is given at 
2,558,000 bus, against 2,632,000 in 1924. 





GAIN IN CORN YIELD 
ESTIMATED FOR SOUTHWEST 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—The southwestern 
vroup of states has a prospect for about 
21,000,000 bus more corn than was indi- 
cated on- Aug. 1, according to Sept. 1 
reports of the state boards of agricul- 
ture, but there has been a 10 per cent 
loss in condition. The crop is 66,000,000 
bus less than a year ago in Nebraska, 
Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas. 
\ll of this loss is in the last three states, 
the others showing gains. 

The Nebraska report estimates a crop 
of 209,000,000 bus, a gain of 13,000,000 
over the preceding report and 6,000,000 
more than the final 1924 estimate. A loss 
of two points in condition is given. Mis- 
souri shows a loss of one point in condi- 
tion, but the prospective yield is 31,000,- 
000 bus more than in 1924. The loss since 
Aug. 1 is 1,000,000 bus. Oklahoma is un- 
changed from a month ago in yield, but 
condition has declined 2 per cent, and the 
crop is 41,000,000 bus less than last year. 
Texas, compared to Aug. 1, has a gain of 
2,000,000 bus and 1 per cent in condition, 
but has a loss of 43,000,000 bus from 1924. 
Kansas shows a loss of six points in con- 
dition during the month and of 19,000,000 
bus, compared to last year; the prospec- 
tive yield is 7,000,000 bus greater than it 
was in August. 

Lack of rainfall is responsible for the 
severe losses in Texas and Oklahoma. 


Australian Corn Crop Satisfactory 

Metsovrne, Vicrorta, Aug. 6.—AlI- 
though, owing to severe floods, the pro- 
duction of corn in Victoria this season 
has been below the amount predicted a 
couple of months ago, it has proved to be 
fairly satisfactory. Reports from Queens- 
land indicate that a moderately large 
crop is expected in that state. New South 





Wales, which also grows corn extensive- 
ly, is expected to be an importer on a 
limited scale. 

New Zealand buyers are reported to 
have arranged for the purchase of 1,000 
tons from South Africa. Consequently, 
it is not expected that the dominion will 
enter the Australian market for some 
time. 


DANGER FROM SMUT 
GREAT IN NEBRASKA 


Omana, Nes.—“Judging from reports 
on wheat arrivals at Omaha, our Ne- 
braska wheat is more generally infested 
with smut than that in the states farther 
south,” said J. N. Campbell, secretary 
of the Nebraska Millers’ Association in a 
recent interview. 

“Chief Inspector Clark of Omaha says 
that nearly 50 per cent of the wheat com- 
ing to this market is smut infected. 

“In Kansas they are putting forth des- 
pera‘e efforts to eradicate smut by urging 
farmers to treat the seed wheat this fall 
with copper carbonate dust, which is con- 
sidered as the most effective remedy and 
the easiest to apply. 

“Certainly, with a condition such as 
exists in Nebraska, millers, grain men, 
and farmers ought to take the most stren- 
uous measures to correct it. It is true 
that we are doing a lot of good work on 
this line just now. The state agricultural 
college is putting out bulletins, the farm 
bureau agents, in the counties where they 
have them, are working on the problem, 
the Omaha Grain Exchange is broadcast- 
ing information pertaining to the question 
and the Daily Omaha Price Current is 
publishing matter on the subject. But we 
should continue the agitation right up 
to seeding time this month. It means 
millions of dollars to the wheat raisers 
to get this plague stamped out. If it is 
allowed to increase or even continue its 
ravages at the present rate, the growers 
will cease raising wheat, and that would 
spell calamity for mills. Millers and 
grain men come in constant contact with 
the farmers in a business way, and can 
accomplish a lot of good yet this season 
by urging preventive measures.” 


MOST ARGENTINE CROPS 
SHOW ACREAGE INCREASES 


Argentina has increased her wheat area 
above the record acreage reported on 
July 15, according to the International 
Institute of Agriculture at Rome. It is 
now placed at 18,829,000 acres, against 
18,532,000, considered on July 15 as prob- 
able. This is the largest acreage ever re- 
ported. Last year the area sown to 
wheat was 17,792,000 acres, but unfavor- 
able weather conditions caused consider- 
able loss, and only 15,976,000 actually 
were harvested. This year the crop was 
seeded under favorable conditions, and 
the moisture supply to date has been sat- 
isfactory. 

The flax acreage for the 1925-26 crop, 
amounting to 5,710,000 acres, is larger 
than that of any preceding year, with the 
exception of 1924-25, when it totaled 6,- 
823,000. The acreage harvested last year, 
however, due to drouth and locust dam- 
age was only 5,379,000 acres. 

Increases are also reported in the acre- 
age of oats, barley and rye. That sown to 
oats totals 2,940,000 acres, compared with 
2,646,000 seeded last year; barley 815,- 
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diouths which has been known for 10 
years. Temperatures have receded from 
the nineties into the seventies. No influ- 
ence of the rain on the millfeed market 
is apparent as yet. Pastures and late 
grass and feed crops will undoubtedly be 
improved, but many feed men are of the 
opinion that this will not tend to break 
prices, as distributors over all the South- 
west used up their surplus stocks of feed 
during the six weeks of hot weather 
rather than replenish at the high levels 
then prevailing. With the market some- 
what lower, heavier buying is to be ex- 
pected. 


NORTH DAKOTA’S WHEAT 
ESTIMATE INCREASED 


Minneapouis, Minn.—H. O. Her- 
brandson, agricultural statistician in 
North Dakota, speaking of conditions in 
that state says that threshing was per- 
haps farther advanced on Sept. 1 than in 
any other recent year on that date, due 
to favorable weather during August. The 
yield of spring wheat in North Dakota is 
estimated at 114,584,000 bus, an increase 
of 10,700,000 over the estimate a month 
ago. 

Commenting on conditions, Mr. Her- 
brandson says: 

“Threshing indicates that many coun- 
ties escaped the ravages of rust to a much 
larger extent than was earlier anticipat- 
ed. It is true that the rust epidemic, to- 
gether with the heat, damaged much of 
the valley territory, especially reducing 
the quality of the grain. The northern 
valley, however, has finally come through 
much better than the territory lying from 
Grand Forks south to Richland County, 
likewise the territory west from the val- 
ley, and especially the west central and 
north has a very fine crop. In this last 
mentioned area there is considerable 
durum wheat; this crop is yielding very 
well indeed, and the grain is of a high 
quality. Yields as high as 30 bus per acre 
are not uncommon, and many reports of 
wheat weighing 63 lbs are heard. The 
western third of the state has not been 
quite so highly favored, and there are 
areas which suffered seriously and.never 
recovered after the damage of the first 
two weeks in July. In these counties it is 
not uncommon to find yields of wheat 
running from 2 to 6 bus per acre, of a 
very poor quality, though many fields are 
better than that.” 

The production of wheat and flaxseed 
in North Dakota and neighboring states 
is estimated as follows in bushels: 





Wheat Flaxseed 
North Dakota 114,584,000 10,042,000 
South Dakota .. 29,352,000 3,996,000 
Minnesota 24,209,000 6,723,000 
DEMMGREE. 6 ivan ciceees 35,940,000 1,483,000 


Paul H. Kirk, federal statistician for 
the Minnesota crop reporting service, in 
his report for September says: “Yield 
per acre, 12.8 bus; production 24,209,000 
bus, compared with the 22,800,000 esti- 
mate on Aug. 1. The weather has been 
ideal for harvesting and threshing, not 
only of spring wheat but of all small 
grains. The increase in the forecast pro- 
duction of spring wheat over that of the 
August report is due largely to increased 
par yield.” 

Flaxseed Crop by States 

Department of Agriculture estimate of the 
1925 flaxseed crop, based on condition Sept. 
1, compared with the final production figures 
for 1924 and the 1920-24 average, in bushels 
(000’s omitted): 




















000, against 680,000; rye 445,000, against 1925 1924 Av. 
341,000. Minnesota ........ 6,723 8,117 4,502 
- - North Dakota .... 10,042 14,722 6,896 
* - . a South Dakota Re 3,996 4,299 2,371 
DROUTH BROKEN IN SOUTHWEST EE 404 378 195 
Kansas Crry, Mo.—Good rains which — PN iam 1,483 ae 4 ae 
Other states .. ge owdse d 2 

fell over the Southwest last week, re- a oe try ae: 
lieved one of the most _ prolonged United States ..... 22,953 30,173 15,278 

WEEKLY GRAIN EXPORTS 
Exports of grain from the United States, as reported by the Department of 
Commerce, in bushels: 
———————— Week ending July 1 to 

Wheat to— Sept. 5,'25 Sept. 6,’24 Aug. 29, '25 Sept. 5,'25 Sept. 6,’24 

BE Cee eieiics ence) |) Calves 692,000 i wees 399,000 1,588,000 

United Kingdom ... 591,000 1,097,000 390,000 2,393,000 4,978,000 

Other Europe ..... 1,142,000 1,890,000 393,000 5,794,000 6,883,000 

REE .44:02b09 002 60 168,000 1,274,000 §§= = «sececs 2,874,000 11,101,000 

Other countries .. 21,000 22,000 12,000 267,000 1,339,000 

Totals 1,922,000 4,975,000 795,000 11,727,000 25,859,000 

Barley 2,205,000 67,000 834,000 8,308,000 2,527,000 

CHE 45.0 8 an ss ; 138,000 74,000 202,000 1,350,000 1,228,000 

a . 1,421,000 7,000 1,642,000 8,631,000 77,000 
oe Ae 100,000 eye 4,194,000 3,473,000 A 
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WORLD WHEAT AND RYE 
ESTIMATES INCREASED 


Further increases in the world produc- 
tion of wheat and rye are shown by late 
estimates received by the Department of 
Agriculture. 

Wheat production in 25 countries which 
produce 76 per cent of the world crop out- 
side of Russia and China is estimated 
at 2,493,000,000 bus, against 2,335,000,000 
last year, an increase of 158,000,000. 

Rye production in 17 countries, exclud- 
ing Russia, is estimated at 863,840,000 
bus, against 619,271,000 last year, or an 
increase of nearly 245,000,000. 

Latest wheat estimates: Canada 391,- 
819,000 bus, against 262,097,000 last year; 
Jugoslavia 82,305,000, against 57,771,000; 
Hungary 66,358,000, against 51,568,000; 
Czechoslovakia 36,560,000, against 32,238,- 
000; Poland 58,569,000, against 32,498,000; 
England and Wales 48,685,000, against 
49,760,000. 

The combined wheat production of five 
countries of the Lower Danube which in- 
cludes one of the most important surplus 
producing areas of Europe outside of 
Russia, totals 335,247,000 bus against 
240,315,000 last year. 

Latest rye estimates: Canada 15,527,- 
000 bus, against 13,751,000 last year; Po- 
land 266,757,000, against 143,884,000; Ju- 
goslavia 8,425,000, against 5,541,000; 
Hungary 30,864,000, against 22,103,000; 
Czechoslovakia 53,383,000, against 44,- 
735,000. 

Production of all important grains in 
Russia this year will be larger than in 
1924, and probably greater than in any 
year since the World War, the depart- 
ment says. The area sown to all grain 
in present Russian territory for this 
year’s crop is estimated at 194,000,000 
acres, compared with 186,000,000 last 
year, and 126,000,000 in 1921. This shows 
a marked recovery since 1921, but the 
area is still 39,000,000 acres below that in 
grain in 1913. 

It was erroneously stated in the issue 
of The Northwestern Miller dated Sept. 
9 that the probable yield of the United 
States wheat crop, as indicated by the 
government report as of Sept. 1, was 22,- 
000,000 bus greater than the amount har- 
vested last year. This should have read 
that the Sept. 1 forecast was 21,000,000 
bus greater than the amount indicated in 
the government report for Aug. 1. 


CANADIAN FLOUR PRICES LOWER 
Toronto, Ont., Sept. 15.— (Special Tel- 
egram)—Domestic spring flour was re- 
duced 50c on Sept. 12, making top pat- 
ents $8.50 bbl, jute, car lots, delivered, 
Montreal. Export prices are 10c bbl 
lower at 43s 3d, September seaboard, 
London basis. The demand is good. On- 
tario soft winters are 10c bbl easier, in 
sympathy with springs. Feed is un- 
changed. 
A. H. Baty. 


Winter and Spring Wheat Crops 
Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the winter and spring wheat crop and acre- 
age of the United States, by years (000's 
omitted in acreage and 000,000's in yield): 








van Acres—————,_ -—— Bushels—, 

Winter Spng Total Wint Spng Tot 
1925* $2,813 21,181 53,994 416 284 .700 
1924.. 36,438 17,771 64,209 6590 283 873 
1923.. 89,518 20,141 69,659 672 226 797 
1922 42,358 19,959 62,317 687 281 868 
1921 43,414 20,282 63,696 600 2156 815 
1920 40,016 21,127 61,143 611 222 833 
1919 60,494 25,200 75,694 760 208 968 
1918 37,130 22,051 69,181 565 356 921 
1917 27,430 18,511 45,941 418 233 661 
1916 34,829 17,956 62,785 482 158 640 
1915 41,308 19,161 60,469 674 352 1,026 
1914 36,008 17,533 63,541 685 206 891 
1913.. 31,690 18,485 60,184 624 240 763 
1912 26,571 19,2438 45,815 400 330 730 
1911 29,163 20,381 49,643 431 191 621 
1910 27,329 18,3562 45,681 434 201 635 
1909 28,330 18,303 46,723 446 291 1737 
1908.. 30,026 17,531 47,557 438 227 665 
1907.. 28,405 16,800 45,211 409 225 634 
1906 29,951 17,355 47,306 493 242 735 
1905.. 29,983 17,872 47,354 419 273 693 
1904.. 27,031 17,044 44,075 325 228 6552 

*Sept. 1 estimate. 





Spring Wheat Crop 
Department of Agriculture estimate of the 
1925 spring wheat acreage and production, 
based on condition Sept. 1, compared with 
the final production figures for 1924 and the 

1920-24 average (000’s omitted): 





Acres -— Bushels 

1925 1925 1924 Av. 
Minnesota .... 1,889 24,209 34,313 26,044 
North Dakota.. 9,727 114,584 134,618 98,728 
South Dakota.. 2,482 29,352 33,018 29,584 
Montana ...... 2,995 35,940 40,775 34,033 
Idaho .. 690 18,809 12,180 15,862 
Washington ... 1,656 27,688 7,946 14,814 
Other states .. 1,742. ..... 19,786 26,094 





U. States .. 21,181 283,872 282,636 245,159 
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WHEAT GROWING COSTS IN CANADA 


AND THE UNITED STATES SURVEYED 


Food Research Institute, Stanford University, California, States That Canadi- 
an Growers of Spring Wheat Cannot Consistently Produce at 
a Lower Cost Than Those in the United States 


The general impression that Canadian 
spring wheat growers are able consistent- 
ly to produce at materially lower costs 
per bushel than American farmers is 
not well founded, in the opinion of the 
food research institute, which is engaged 
in studies of production, distribution and 
consumption of food, at Stanford Uni- 
versity, California. In both countries, 
and notably in Canada, it has been found 
that costs vary greatly from year to 
year. Although land prices are gener- 
ally lower in Canada than in the United 
States, land charges per acre for wheat 
growing in the spring wheat belt are 
not considerably lower in Canada. 

“There is a widespread impression that 
Canada is able consistently to produce 
wheat more cheaply than the United 
States,’ says the institute. “This im- 
pression, supported not only by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture and the dominion bureau of statis- 
tics, but also by the United States Tar- 
iff Commission, is responsible for the 
42c tariff on wheat. As a matter of 
fact, little is generally known about the 
degree or the causes of increases in 
costs of wheat production, about rela- 
tive costs in Canada and the United 
States, or even about the meaning of 
‘cost of production of wheat.’ ” 


TWO PERIODS STUDIED 


The study covers a pre-war period, 
1908-14, and a post-war period, 1921-24. 
In a summary of its findings, the insti- 
tute says, in part: 

“Comparisons of costs, excluding land 
charges, in the pre-war period show 
wide variations in the different areas. 
Per bushel costs in North Dakota were 
61 per cent higher than in Montana; per 
acre costs were 61 per cent higher in Al- 
berta than in South Dakota. No consis- 
tent relationship was observable between 
per acre and per bushel costs. Differ- 
ences in per bushel costs were due chief- 
ly to differences in yields per acre, but 
different labor rates, cultural methods, 
and transportation facilities were also 
influential. 

“To base a wheat tariff on differences 
between costs of production in Canada 
and in the United States is neither 
scientific nor practical. It is improper 
to assume that a normal or semiperma- 
nent difference in production costs exists ; 
yet such an assumption lies behind the 
present duty of 42c. Carried out to 
its logical conclusion, this method would 
yield little or no protection. In order to 
satisfy the basic ideal of the cost of 
production formula, differences between 
American and Canadian costs should be 
ascertained yearly, and it should be pos- 
sible promptly to increase or decrease the 
duty by 50 per cent. Even if yearly dif- 
ferences should be ascertained, however, 
the problem of determining what costs to 
compare would remain. 

“The prevalence of the practice of 
summer fallowing in Canada raises not 
only land charges per acre, but labor 
and material charges as well. At pres- 
ent it appears that the yield per acre in 
Canada must be about three or four 
bushels in excess of the American yield 
before per bushel costs are equalized in 
the two countries. If the Canadian yield 
surpasses the American by more than 
three bushels, Canadian farm costs per 
bushel will be lower than American, but 
otherwise not. ‘They may be higher or 
lower for the periods 1921-25 or 1921-26, 
depending on the yield per acre. Canada 
cannot consistently and invariably pro- 
duce spring wheat at a lower farm cost 
than the United States. 


PROFITS PER ACRE 

“Profits per acre have varied consid- 
erably between areas in the same period, 
for costs per acre, yield per acre, and 
price per bushel have varied. Net losses 
in Canada were not lower than in the 
United States during the post-war pe- 
riod, for Canadian costs were higher and 
prices lower than American to an ex- 





tent sufficient to counterbalance the high- 
er Canadian yields. Profits declined in 
all areas between the two periods, for 
costs rose faster than prices; notably in 
areas like Montana and Alberta, where 
the yield declined decidedly between the 
periods. 

“Variations in profits per acre of 
wheat or a general decline in profits per 
acre do not measure prosperity in the 
spring wheat belt satisfactorily. Wheat 
was and is a less important source of 
income in Minnesota, South Dakota, 
Montana and Alberta than it was and is 
in Manitoba, North Dakota, or Sas- 
katchewan. It was and is of unequal 
importance between any two areas, or 
between Canada and the United States, 
because other crops and live stock were 
and are of unequal importance as 
sources of farm income. Again, condi- 
tions of tenure differ considerably in 
different areas; and low profits or actual 
losses per acre are more of a menace to 
prosperity in an area where tenants or 
mortgaged farms are many. Further, 
farmers who must hire much labor feel 
the effects of losses per acre more than 
farmers who hire little, and of this mat- 
ter not much is known. Finally, to em- 
ploy state averages is in a sense to mis- 
represent the facts, not only of profits, 
but of yields, prices, and costs as well. 
This misrepresentation cannot be avoid- 
ed so long as published statistical ma- 
terial is compiled upon the basis of po- 
litical geography rather than upon that 
of economic geography. 

THE VALUE OF STATISTICS 

“Analysis of the best cost statistics 
obtainable on wheat in the spring wheat 
belt thus throws no great light upon 
fundamental economic problems. The 
fact ‘is that cost statistics, particularly 
those applicable to crops the yield of 
which is variable, are exceedingly un- 
stable. Under static conditions, statis- 
tics of cost covering long periods of 
years would be of considerable value, 
but under dynamic conditions their value 
remains problematical. The most sig- 
nificant aspect of cost statistics is that 
they sum up and reflect—when properly 
compiled—changes in the conditions of 
agricultural production. Their value in 
diagnosing agricultural prosperity or in 
providing a sound basis for price regula- 
ting legislation, direct or indirect, is 
slight.” 





CANADIANS WISH TO SELL 
NEW ENGLAND ELEVATORS 


Boston, Mass.—Advices received from 
Portland, Maine, state that the Canadian 
National Railways are ready to sell to the 
state of Maine the Grand Trunk docks 
and grain elevators located in that city. 


S. J. Hungerford, vice president the rail- 


way company, was recently in conference 
with Henry F. Merrill, chairman of the 
directors of the port of Portland, Maine. 

It is known that the Canadian maritime 
provinces have long been opposed to fur- 
ther development and improvement of the 
Grand Trunk terminals in Portland, and 
have urged that further expenditures be 
made upon water terminals within Ca- 
nadian territory. Mr. Merrill will bring 
the matter before his associates and other 
state authorities. 





FEED MERCHANT ARRESTED 
Burrato, N. Y.—Gilbert F. Forsythe, 
president of the Chippewa Feed & Grain 
Co., Buffalo, was arraigned in the city 
court here on Sept. 12 on a charge of first 
degree grand larceny preferred by 
George J. Meyer, president of the George 
J. Meyer Malting Co., Buffalo. Mr. For- 
sythe says that he will sue Mr. Meyer for 
defamation of character. His case was 
adjourned until Sept. 21. 

Mr. Meyer alleges that Mr. Forsythe 
purchased stock of him for use in the 
business of the Chippewa concern, and 
that he was not paid in full, although a 








demand note was used in negotiating the 
sale. Mr. Forsythe claims that he has 
made regular payments, and that there 
was no occasion for causing his arrest. 





WANT TO IMPORT AMERICAN FEED 
New York, N. Y.—A. L. Cardozo, of 
Cardozo & Boekman’s Handelmaat- 
schappij, Amsterdam, and J. de Miranda, 
manager of the Hamburg office, arrived in 
New York, Sept. 10, on the Rotterdam. 
They are interested in making connec- 
tions for the sale of feedingstuffs, and 
expect to be on this side about six weeks, 
during which time they will visit Ca- 
nadian milling centers as well as those in 
different parts of the United States. 





GRAIN CONVENTION PLANS 
ARE NEARING COMPLETION 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Plans for the an- 
nual convention of the Grain Dealers’ 
National Association have been nearly 
completed by officers of the association 
and local grain men. The convention will 
be held in Kansas City, Oct. 12-14. 

Expectations are for an attendance of 
at least 1,200. The first day, which is 
Columbus Day, will be featured by a golf 
tournament and a smoker. The boards 
of trade, both here and in Chicago, will 
be closed. 

Governor Paulen, of Kansas, will be 
the principal speaker at the dinner on 
the second day. W. J. Bailey, governor 
of the Federal Reserve Bank in the 
tenth district, will also speak. 

Kansas City feed men will entertain 
members of the United States Feed Dis- 
tributors’ Association, which meets at the 
Same time. 

H. R. Wilber, president of the feed dis- 
tributors’ association, announces that the 
feed men will hold their annual meeting 
on the first day of the grain dealers’ con- 
vention, the first session being scheduled 
at 10:30 a.m. Headquarters will be at the 
Muehlebach Hotel. 





GOLD MEDAL STATION TO 
TEACH COOKING BY RADIO 


MinNEAPOLIS, Minn.—The Gold Medal 
radio station, WCCO, Minneapolis-St. 
Paul, announces that it has arranged for 
the talks to housewives given by Betty 
Crocker to be broadcast from 12 of the 
largest radio stations in the United 
States, beginning Sept. 21. The series, 
with brief interruptions at Christmas 
and Easter, will be continued for 29 
weeks, talks being given three times a 
week, on Mondays, Wednesdays and 
Fridays, at 10:45 a.m. 

Betty Crocker has for some time given 
talks to housewives from the radio sta- 
tion at Minneapolis, and last year she 
was on the air for a short period from 
the station at Buffalo. The interest 
which these talks evolved was so great 
that the Washburn Crosby Co., which has 
fostered the scheme from its inception, 
decided that they should reach a nation- 
wide audience, instead of the compara- 
tively limited number who listen in to 
WCCo. 

These talks will deal with the prepara- 
tion of food for the table, model menus, 
party suggestions, a proper diet for chil- 
dren and, in addition, will include three 
complete series of lessons in cooking. 
This is believed to be the first time that 
a program especially for housewives has 


been relayed by the more powerful 
broadcasting stations in the United 
States. 





MAY RELEASE WHEAT NEXT MONTH 

Oxtanoma Ciry, Oxita.—Whether Ok- 
lahoma wheat growers, who are holding 
a considerable part of the season’s wheat 
in their bins, contemplate selling after 
reduced freight rates between Oklahoma 
points and Texas points become effective 
on Oct. 12, is a subject of much specula- 
tion in Oklahoma grain trade circles. 

If 8,000,000 to 10,000,000 bus are being 
held, as dealers estimate, and the freight 


rate saving amounts to 4@5c bu, growers _ 


will have made $400,000 to $500,000 by 
holding, providing there is sufficient de- 
mand for the wheat stored. 





According to a census taken in 1921 
there are 316,086,000 inhabitants of India, 
of whom 229,045,000 are supported by 
agriculture, forestry or live stock hus- 
bandry. 
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CLEARING HOUSE SYSTEM 
INVESTIGATORS NAMED 


Curicaco, Inu.—Parker M. Paine, a di- 
rector of the Chicago Board of Trade, 
has been appointed chairman of a com- 
mittee to work out the details of the new 
modern clearing house system which was 
authorized by an overwhelming vote by 
the membership of the board on Sept. 3. 
Other members of this committee appoint- 
ed by Frank L. Carey, the president of 
the organization, are: E Norton, 
Harry H. Lobdell, Edward P. McKennan 
and Fred S. Lewis. These men are well 
known in the grain trade, and are direc- 
tors or officers of the board. 

Mr. Paine, in discussing the work, said: 
“This is one of the steps suggested by 
Secretary Jardine. The vote of the mein- 
bership clearly indicated confidence in 
the secretary’s efforts to solve the prob- 
lems of the exchange and to prevent a 
recurrence of disturbing fluctuations <\ur- 
ing periods of crop uncertainty. It is the 
purpose of the committee to include in 
its plan the most constructive features of 
existing modern clearing house systeins, 
and to present this plan at the earliest 
possible date. It is a first step, and an 
extremely important one, in a_ broad 
program of changes which are intende« to 
meet all the constructive suggestions ad- 
vanced by the Department of Agricul- 
ture, which is charged with the duty of 
administrating the grain futures act.’ 





Canada—Milling in July 
Preliminary statement of the grain gro ind 
by the merchant and custom mills of Can da 
in July, 1925, as reported by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, in bushels: 
East West Totil 





Wheat. 3,289,906 2,670,496 5,960, 102 
Oats... 289,558 377,748 667.06 
Barley 22,538 9,614 32,152 
Buckwheat .... cS res 4.425 
BE vovsssocces en weaves 62 
COP ccccccccces 79,394 7,814 87.208 
Mixed grain ... 546,020 19,223 565,243 


Preliminary statement of the products 
sulting from the above grindings in J» ly, 
1925: 

Wheat flour, bbls— East West Total 
Manitoba 1 patent. 107,583 152,546 260,129 
Manitoba 2 patent. 181,654 244,476 426,130 
Ont. wint. straight. 54,812 ..... 54,512 
ATE GEROTS oc ccccce 373,269 152,649 525,918 





Totals, flour .... 717,318 549,671 1,266,189 





Feed, tons— East West 
Low grade flour*..... 23,484 49,787 
BOD. dec weve rteccsercc 9,453 8,223 
Shorts and middlings. 14,786 12,288 
All other offal ....... 1,779 1,964 
*Bbls. 
Other cereals, 
lbs— East West Tot.l 


eo Pee 262,865 262,298 525, 
Rolled oats......2,676,432 5,379,793 8,056,: 
Barley, pot and 


OGRE acccccccas 206,793 5,488 212,2s1 
Rye flour and 

TROBE cece scces Ss ee 20,9 
Corn flour and 

DEORE. 60 cncerss oe) err 618,214 
Buckwheat flour. Gree --ovtieos 68,7 


Total products in months of April, Ma 
June and July, 1925 (000’s omitted): 


Wheat flour, 
bbls— April May June Ju 
Manitoba 1 patent... 239 240 228 2t 


Manitoba 2 patent... 360 289 348 4 
Ont. winter straight 651 36 50 
Al CURSORS. oc cccccees 542 401 549 52 











Totals, flour ....1,192 966 1,175 1,2¢ 


Feed, tons— 


Low grade flour*... 5 48 63 7 
WEEE TOURER Oe 7 15 17 ] 
Shorts and middl’gs 26 20 27 2 
All other offal..... 3 3 q 
Other cereals, lbs— 
OGEMORE .ccccccces 2,926 2,148 1,750 §2 
Rolled oats ....... 4,432 4,750 6,703 8,05 
Barley, pot and 

PORTE ccccgecvcee 139 176 245 21 
Rye flour and meal 103 82 110 
Corn flour and meal 729 127 650 61 
Buckwheat flour... 92 53 69 6 

*Bbls. 


Total wheat flour output for the 12 mont! 


from Aug. 1, 1924, to July 31, 1925, in bar 
rels: 
GES ae ei telseces tbs vk eas beh 1,425,98 
PT Cre ee ee ee 1,737,19 
CT bre 6260s ta dake whee RMEEe 2,143,08 
DE <0 42 o3.0g00 a4 00 bese > Gear 1,708.19 
PY Seabee vues cWbeseustcave Bh 1,439,95 
MEE <a ole s oss oe dle Cede eeeausd 1,698,12 
eee OT eT eer ee 1,557,02 
EE 69.00 Geek 60 0a CEO aE 6 Kb 400 82 1,668,37 
pO Sr ATLL ESET OLE CR ee ce 1,243,87 
 - SA ces eee ee 1,014,52 
Se or eee 1,238,677 
ME Wiewaa wt eres css oe Rua eus aes 6 2 1,340, 26! 
po ert eee PET tere: ley ft 18,215, 26° 





A message from Amsterdam states that 
British mills are more and more develop 
ing a regular market on the Continent. 
and some of them are quite successful in 
opening up new markets. 
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CANADA TO HOLD 
GENERAL ELECTION 


Canadian Premier Announces That Election 
Will Take Place on Oct. 29—Tariff 
Question Likely to Be Main Issue 


Toronto, Ont.—Canada is to have a 
general election. This important news 
was announced by the premier, the Hon. 
Mackenzie King, in an address to his 
constituents in North York, Ont., on Sept. 
5. The election is scheduled for Oct. 29. 
The present government could have ccn- 
tinued in office until February, 1927, but 
as it only had a small majority and was, 
therefore, not in a position to carry out 
its policies with the voice of authority, it 
has decided to appeal to the country. If 
re-elected, and its majority is large 
enough, the Liberal party will then carry 
out the measures in which it believes. 

On the other hand, the Conservative 
party, which is the official opposition, 
holds very different opinions as to what 
is best for Canada at the present time, 
and if elected, it will be able to give ef- 
fect to them. 

The main platform is again that old 
favorite in Canadian election campaigns, 
the tariff. The Liberals hold low tariff 
opinions, while the Conservatives are for 
high protection. Other problems that are 
to be debated are concerned with coloni- 
vation, taxation, railways, the control of 
ocean rates from Canadian ports and 
Senate reform. 

As the more or less unwilling owner of 
some 22,000 miles of steam railways which 
were taken over when they became bank- 
rupt under private ownership after the 
var, Canada is at present bearing a 
heavy burden of taxation to meet the in- 
terest on railway bonds and provide for 
their improvement. The government 
roads are doing well under the circum- 
stances, but cannot be expected to earn 
interest on their heavy capitalization un- 
til there are a great many more people in 
Canada than there are at present. Ac- 
cordingly, rapid colonization of vacant 
lands is a vital issue and, whatever gov- 
ernment is in power, it must deal with it 
effectively. 

It is safe to say that a general election 
is not at present welcome to the average 
Canadian citizen, as these things are al- 
ways upsetting to business, but if, as a 
result of the present campaign, the coun- 
try is assured of five years of settled 
government, there will be great satisfac- 
tion, 





A. H. Batey. 


WINNIPEG EXCHANGE 
ELECTS NEW OFFICERS 


Winnirec, Man.—The annual meeting 
of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange was held 
on Sept. 9. D.C. MacLachlan, manager 
of the Western Terminal Elevator Co., 
was elected president for the term 1925- 
26, in succession to C. C. Fields. N. J. 
Breen, western general manager of the 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., and 
A. Thomson, manager of the Interna- 
tional Elevator Co., were elected vice 
presidents. Dr. Robert Magill was again 
returned to office as secretary. 

In his address, C. C. Fields, retiring 
president, spoke of the activities of the 
royal grain inquiry commission, the re- 
vision of the Canada grain act, and the 
operations of the wheat pool. He stated 
that, in ‘his opinion, the Winnipeg Grain 
Exchange was stronger than ever, and 
that the general outlook for the organiza- 
tion was satisfactory. While making no 
attempt to estimate the wheat yield of the 
prairie provinces, Mr. Fields said it was 
now assured that again the West has 
produced a good crop, thus contributing 
largely to the prosperity of the dominion 
as a whole. 





AMERICAN FLEET LEAVES AUSTRALIA 

Metsourne, Victoria, Aug. 6.—The 
visit of the American navy to Australia 
has come to a close. This morning the 
last of the warships steamed out of the 
harbors of Melbourne and Sydney to the 
accompaniment of the cheers of the 
thousands gathered to bid them God- 
speed. 

It is estimated that Australia has been 
directly benefited by the visit to the ex- 
tent of $4,000,000, apart from the good 


that will result in better trade relations 
between the two countries. 

It is regrettable that one of the press 
correspondents with the fleet cabled ref- 
erences to the alleged boycotting of the 
fleet and acts of hostility toward some 
of the visitors. It is no exaggeration to 
say that the welcome accorded the Amer- 
ican visitors, and the entertainments 
staged for them, were not equaled on the 
occasion of the visit of the British fleet. 
The officers and men have left behind 
them a happy impression, and it is hoped 
that this report will not be taken serious- 
ly by the public in the United States. 


WISCONSIN BAKERS ARE 
PLANNING CONVENTION 


Mitwavkee, Wis.—The executive board 
of the Wisconsin Association of Master 
Bakers, Inc., announces that the arrange- 
ments for the annual convention of the 
association to be held at the Loraine Ho- 
tel, Madison, Oct. 5-7, are nearing comple- 
tion. The committee in charge of the con- 
vention has taken great pains to assure 
that the meeting will be a success. 

Among features on the program will 
be a talk on the losses caused by stale 
bread, and suggestions for their elimina- 
tion will be made. The secretary points 
out that the formation of gigantic bakery 
mergers throughout the country should 
convince bakers that their presence at 
such meetings as this is important, since 
it is only by close co-operation among in- 
dividual bakers that these mergers can 
be met. 


GREAT FALLS MILL 
EXPANDS SALES STAFF 


Great Faris, Mont.—Another evi- 
dence of the good times and prosperity 
which this community and the state as a 
whole are enjoying is the change recently 
made by the Royal Milling Co., of this 
city, in its local organization. 

A. B. Searle has been made general 
sales manager. He has been in the sales 
department for the past five years. Pre- 
vious to that he was the company’s repre- 
sentative at Butte. M. W. Sherwood will 
have charge of the advertising and sales 
promotion activities under the new line- 
up. For the past three years he has been 
in the sales end of the business. 

C. L. Jackett, formerly credit manager, 
V. C. Corwin, formerly assistant auditor, 
and Carl de Vore, formerly one of the 
company’s salesmen, have been added to 
the general selling organization at Great 
Falls. E. L. Dybdall is taking over the 
credit department, and Lawrence Erick- 
son becomes assistant auditor. Both of 
these men have been in the auditing de- 
partment. 

“The necessity for the additions to our 
Great Falls organization is indeed grati- 
fying,” said J. W. Sherwood, general 
manager and vice president, in comment- 
ing on the changes, “not only from the 
point of view of our increased business, 
but also from that of the state as a whole. 
The country is coming more and more 
to the realization that Montana wheat is 
the finest in the world, and this fact is 











THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


manifesting itself through an increased 
demand for our flour.” 

The Royal Milling Co. began operations 
in Great Falls about 32 years ago, and its 
local plant is now the largest hard wheat 
mill west of Minneapolis. Its Rex flour 
is shipped to all parts of the United 
States. The payroll of the company is 
approximately $30,000 per month, which 
makes it the third largest in the city. 





SELLER’S REMEDY FOR BREACH 

A decision of the Delaware supreme 
court shows that it is the law in that state 
that where a buyer inexcusably refuses 
to complete a purchase contracted by 
him, and the seller has not consented to 
a cancellation of the agreement, the lat- 
ter may, at his option, set aside or store 
the goods covered by the contract for the 
purchases and sue for the full contract 
price. Bailey vs. S. & H. Infant Wear 
Co. (129 Atl. 863). 

In many of the states this rule of law 
is not recognized, it being held that where 
the buyer refuses to accept delivery the 
seller is limited to a claim for damages 
as for breach of the contract. 

A. L. H. Srreer. 


MONTANA FARMERS WILL 
HOLD THEIR WHEAT 


Great Farts, Mont.—Wheat threshing 
is well advanced, and weather conditions 
have been very favorable. Delivery of 
the crop to the elevators has progressed 
less than current prices would appear to 
warrant, it now being clear that the farm- 
ers are intending to hold as much of the 
crop as is possible for later delivery. 
There has been a heavy demand from 
farmers for storage tickets on that por- 
tion of their crop that has reached the 
elevators, some of the grain buyers claim- 
ing that this has been the biggest year 
in that respect they have ever known. 

Rain has brought much needed moisture 
to Montana. It has made fall seeding 
much easier for farmers, it now being 
certain that there will be a substantial 
acreage seeded to winter wheat. 

Montana farmers stand by winter 
wheat for two reasons. It is a demon- 
strated fact that it yields a much larger 
crop than spring wheat, thereby offsetting 
the price differential, and they are en- 
abled, because of soil conditions, more 
nearly to make certain of their desired 
acreage within the time limit for seeding. 
Winter wheat, however, will not consti- 
tute any large percentage of the state’s 
crop for a considerable time, because 
there are still problems of winter killing 
that make spring wheat somewhat more 
certain to the farmer. 


Imports of Canadian Wheat 

The United States Department of Com- 
merce reports imports of Canadian wheat at 
the principal northern border ports as fol- 
lows: 

Imports for consumption, duty paid, bus: 
cr —Week ending—— Jan. 1, 1925, to 
Sept. 5 Aug. 29 Sept. 5, 1925 

ae 2,000 66,000 

Imports into bonded mills for grinding 
into flour for export, bus: 


-———Week ending—— Jan. 1, 1925, to 
Sept. 5 Aug. 29 Sept. 5, 1925 
59,000 222,000 4,639,000 








t 


Trading in Grain Futures—August Transactions 


Revised figures showing the total volume 


of trading in grain futures during August, 


1925, in all contract markets, as reported by the grain futures administration of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, were as follows, the figures listed representing sales only, 








there being an equal volume of purchases (bushels, 000’s omitted): 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barley Flaxs’d Totals 
Chicago Board of Trade ......... 1,344,984 369,154 135,158 44,026 ..... «seeee ,893,322 
Chicago Open Board ....s.ccccces 41,887 6,934 601 78  wsve0 ee 49,492 
Minneapolis Cham. of Commerce.. ae wee os 32,520 3,838 4,506 1,200 12,899 
Kansas City Board of Trade...... |) rere eS ees eee ee 79,133 
Breen OO OF HEOUG seccescecss SREBRR ances evens 3,218 470 2,348 20,864 
De. seeeee eerenenes renmeeee... jT,005 jj 9080 2262 sees seese scene0 8,595 
Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce 1,008 GOO ~sstes |) a0eee 4,702 
mam Perameises Cham. OF COMMETCO 8 .ncccs ceeds 8 teete 6s bee 42 2 
rt CP sss 0 vt ntce 8 0 6enee s6n08 | sean a. ne aes 13 
Totals, all markets .......... 1,561,129 394,287 169,571 51,590 5,031 3,548 2,185,156 
Totals, all markets, year ago..... 1,068,376 694,813 195,278 148,263 5,764 6,734 2,119,228 
Chicago Board of Trade year ago. 891,432 650,829 171,897 111,420 ..... «wees. 1,825,578 


*Durum wheat, with exception of 2,740 bus spring wheat. 


Monthly average of open contracts in futures on the Chicago Board of Trade (‘‘short’’ 
side of contracts only, there being an equal volume open on the “long” side; bushels, 000’s 


omitted): 

Wheat 
RE 6 o 55.0360 se bare 96,016 
Ga. SOG8 ki... ews sed Fiala 90,783 
hs lad os is de oha. dale 4s Be 103,475 
May, 19265 ........ 87,483 
April, 1925 ore 90,729 
March, 1985 ....0555 111,991 


February, 1925 ..... sedans ¥-ditie sebasa’- 
EE 66 68S 0:08 010, 00.0.0 117,119 
December, 1924 ..... ° 124,209 


Corn Oats Rye Totals 
51,983 43,652 10,924 202,575 
46,553 33,374 8,895 179,605 
55,271 41,976 8,515 209,237 
54,477 42,860 10,230 195,050 
65,755 66,556 17,838 240,878 
83,546 96,067 19,805 311,409 
81,782 110,530 22,886 329,379 
73,860 103,716 22,363 317,058 
74,800 91,413 23,889 314,311 
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NEW VARIETY OF WHEAT 
TO BE TRIED IN CANADA 


Toronto, Ont.—The dominion experi- 
mental farms, Ottawa, announce a new 
variety of spring wheat, to be known as 
Garnet, for use in western Canada. It is 
asserted that Garnet will retain all the 
characteristics of the famous Marquis 
wheat, and be superior to the latter in its 
ability to withstand drouth. It will also 
mature earlier. On account of the latter 
quality, it is expected to be less liable to 
damage by rust than Marquis. 

It remains to be seen what commercial 
value millers will put upon the new wheat 
if it should be extensively grown in west- 
ern Canada. All wheats that pass muster 
on the experimental farms do not neces- 
sarily become popular commercially. 
Only the actual test of growth under or- 
dinary farm conditions and milling for 
domestic and export use as flour will 
show the real quality of the new variety 
which is now being distributed to farm- 
ers for seeding purposes. 

Marquis wheat was one of the greatest 
triumphs of the dominion experimental 
farm. As is well known, it was originat- 
ed by Dr. Charles E. Saunders, who was 
intimately associated with government 
work of this kind some years ago. Such 
were its qualities that it rapidly displaced 
Red Fife in western Canada, and is now 
the most widely grown variety of spring 
wheat on this continent. Not only did 
western Canada adopt it freely, but 
neighboring states did likewise. Marquis 
was a cross between Red Fife, Russian 
Ladoga and Indian Red Calcutta wheat. 
The parent strains of the new variety are 
not fully known, but undoubtedly Mar- 
quis formed the basis of its breeding. 
Western Canada will never be satisfied 
until it finds a variety of wheat which 
will be proof against rust, while retaining 
all the good qualities of Marquis and 
other wheats which have been grown 
there in the past. 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA IS 
GROWING MORE WHEAT 


MeLpourne, Vicrorta, Aug. 6.—Fig- 
ures issued by the state statistician of 
Western Australia indicate that the ag- 
gregate yield of wheat in 1924-25 in that 
state was 23,887,367 bus, or an average of 
12.8 bus an acre. This total constitutes 
a record. Only once previously had the 
average been exceeded, in 1903-4, when it 
was 13.6 bus from a small area of 137,946 
acres. 

The coming harvest is expected to pro- 
duce 25,000,000 bus wheat, if conditions 
are favorable. The increased acreage 
devoted thereto has been one of the out- 
standing features of the development of 
Western Australia during recent years. 

The total wheat yield in South Aus- 
tralia was 30,528,625 bus, representing an 
average of 12.21 bus an acre, against 34,- 
551,955 and 14.29, respectively, for the 
previous season. 

Cuartes J. Matruews. 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ending 
Sept. 12, in bushels (000's omitted): 


Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
Consolidated .... 427 38 40 87 
eT eee 260 26 167 
Grain Growers .. 440 97 277 
Fort William ... 79 “se 61 ee 
GG. Be Be | cevvae 245 101 43 97 
Northland ...... 474 . 108 ére-> 
Can. Gov't ..... 149 22 15 114 
Sask. Co-op. 

Nos. 1 and 2.. 290 ed 7 106 

No, 8 ccccvoes 136 30 3 49 
Private elevators. 2,475 262 874 227 

TORRID cccccese 4,975 576 1,595 680 
rl rere 3,455 3,741 91 
Receipts ..... os 3,866 279 *39 
Lake shipments.. 869 201 95 
Rail shipments.. 98 71 ; 





*Adjustment account of error in previous 
report. 


STOCKS BY GRADE (000’'S OMITTED) 


Wheat— Bus Wheat— Bus 
No. 1 hard..... Me ors 221 
No, 1 northern.. 329 Durum .... -. 183 
No. 2 northern... 630 Kota ..........: .47 
Dr 1 and 2 nor.. D GORGES ..1-.+55-4 BS 
No. 3 northern.. 398 Private .. eee 
a Serer ee 144 noninniite 
No. 4 special... 1 Total . ‘ 4,975 
MO ssoeersuse 65 
Wy os pewees ees 205 

Oats— Bus Oats— Bus 
2 LS AR 2 2 feed .. om 100 
ek Pa Miveesce . i a 37 
we OS Weeccs. 78° Prvete «2... TE 
Ex. 1 feed...... 19 —— 
OS 125 .. aera 660 

*Overshipped. 







































































































































THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 











































































































MINNEAPOLIS 

The milling concerns of the Northwest 
reported business for the past week fair, 
good and very good. Sales have probably 
averaged about 100 per cent of capacity, 
considering that some millers have had a 
few days’ run of as good as 150 per cent 
and then a fall to less than 100 on other 
days. 

Small Orders Numerous.—That the 
present year is somewhat exceptional as 
concerns the method of buying is indi- 
cated by the size of order books. Several 
local mills say that they have three times 
as many orders on their books this year 
as they had, for the same volume of flour, 
last year. Only a few large lot purchases 
seem to have been made recently. 

Prices Down.—A break of 25c occurred 
in quotations the past week, and though 
some buyers came in on this, trade had 
been generally so satisfactory that no 
great increase was realized. There is a 
wide range in local quotations, not neces- 
sarily telling a story of price cutting, for 
prices in this market are always at wide 
variance. The break of 4c in the wheat 
market on Sept. 10, due principally to the 
government crop report, had a decided 
effect upon the mills’ output for a few 
days. Production was cut from well above 
capacity to only one half in some in- 
stances, but business the first of this week 
has improved noticeably. 

Bookings to April 1.—Though most of 
the present business is for 90-day ship- 
ment, some bakers are buying as far 
ahead as April 1, and there has been some 
report of business up to June 1. Ship- 
ping directions have been coming in ex- 
cellently for some of the mills, while 
others complain that they are not what 
they should be. 

Export Impossible—Except for the 
usual run of low grade flour to foreign 
ports, the local export trade is nil. Since 
Canadian millers do not produce the low 
grade clears made by American mills, 
there is the possibility of export in those 
lines, but for the better qualities Canada 
is able to undersell. English offers to 
buy, received the first of this week, sug- 
gested prices 75c less than local millers 
can afford to make. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 lbs: 


Short patent, 98-lb Sept. 15 Yearago 


PTT $8.30@8.75 $7.60@8.05 
Standard patent ..... 7.90@8.25 7.35@7.75 
Second patent ....... 7.80@7.90 7.10@7.40 
*Fancy clear, jute.... 7.15@7.70 «....@.... 
*First clear, jute..... 6.90@7.00 5.60@6.20 
*Second clear, jute... 4.20@4.70 4.35@4.50 


*140-lb jutes. 

DURUM 

Prices last week fell off ‘4c, which was 
no inducement, it seems, for buyers to 
come into the market. The semolina 
trade continues quite as dull as it has 
been for several weeks. Macaroni manu- 
facturers are biding their time, and ap- 
parently want to be sure that the low 
point is reached before contracting ahead. 
The present business is a car here and 
there for immediate shipment, but no de- 
ferred shipment orders have been re- 
ported. 

Very little interest is shown in ordering 
out purchases, but millers expect that the 
slightest advance in price will renew ac- 
tivity in semolinas. 

No. 2 semolina is quoted at 4c Ib, bulk, 
f.o.b., Minneapolis, and No. 3 semolina 
and durum fancy patent at 3%4c. 

In the week ending Sept. 12, eight Min- 
neapolis and interior mills made 173,662 
bbls durum products, compared with 60,- 
477 the previous week. 


RYE FLOUR 

Trade in rye flour continues dull. The 
weakness in the grain market was re- 
flected in the lack of interest in rye prod- 
ucts. Prices have remained about steady. 










The local output was about 5,000 bbls less 
than the previous week, and there is no 
indication of increased business in the 
near future. Some bookings have been 
made up to Jan. 1, but demand generally 
is for prompt shipment only. 

Pure white rye flour is quoted at $4.90 
@5.05 bbl, in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Minne- 
apolis, pure medium $4.65@4.85, and pure 
dark $4.30@4.70. 

Three northwestern rye mills last week 
made 8,890 bbls flour, compared with 14,- 
274 made by four mills the previous week. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Sept, 6-12 ....... 522,000 239,753 46 
Previous week .. -522,000 52 
Year ago ....... 552,600 45 
Two yeurs ago... 561,100 48 
Three years ago. 546,000 75 
Four years ago.. 546,000 83 
Five years ago.. 546,000 40 





Direct export shipments by Minneapo- 
lis mills were 1,750 bbls last week, 357 
in the previous week, 5,970 a year ago 
and 1,071 two years ago. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 28 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
18% were in operation Sept. 15: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co.'s mills. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s durum mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A 
and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South, 
Graham, Lincoln, Palisade and Phoenix 
mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 

The Mills of Albert Lea's mill. 

Washburn Crosby Co., B, C, D, E, G and 
rye mills. 

OUTSIDE MILLS 


Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana (figures for 1925 
only), and two from Towa, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller, with compari- 
sons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Sept. 6-12 .. .. 862,010 199,124 55 
Previous week .- 419,490 245,992 59 
weet BOO vecxass 419,490 278,552 66 
Two years ago... 367,140 213,986 58 
Three years ago. 404,640 226,450 55 
Four years ago... 412,140 227,205 55 
Five years ago.. 419,610 188,100 44 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 

Week Ca- 


end- No. pac- -—Output—, —Exports— 
ing mills ity 1925 4924 1925 1924 


Aug. 8. 61 71,665 216,130 230.362 1,575 1,276 
Aug. 15 61 71,665 245,465 236,330 867 1,050 
Aug. 22 59 70,415 226,756 234,931 320 1,257 
Aug. 29 58 70,465 240,093 248,073 1,794 2,335 
Sept. 5. 6069,915 245,992 227,949 1,895 4,408 
Sept. 12 53 60,335 119,124 216,394 1,718 7,201 


WHEAT 


Although last week’s receipts were 1,- 
200,000 bus less than in the previous week, 
they reached the high total of 4,207,620 
bus, and were easily taken care of. There 
has been an excellent tone to the cash 
wheat trade, and both local and outside 
mills have bought freely. The demand 
from eastern mills, which has been a fac- 
tor in the buying here for several weeks, 
has continued. The low protein grades 
were a little slow in being absorbed. 

The mills are bidding for high protein 
stuff, and though so far the offerings have 
been adequate for the demand, farmers in 
Montana and the Dakotas are said to be 
holding their wheat. Prices have held 
about steady in the past week. 

On Sept. 14 fancy Montana No. 1 hard 
spring was quoted at 12@2Ic over Sep- 
tember, fancy Montana No. 1 dark 11@ 
19c over; No. 1 hard spring, 1@19c over; 
No. 1 dark, choice to fancy, 11@17c over, 
good to choice 4@10c over, ordinary to 
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313,500. Minnesota’s yield last year was 


good September to 3c over; No. 1 nor- 
34,313,000 bus. 


thern, le under to 3c over. 

The range of No. 1 dark cash wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Sept. 
12 was $1.481~2@1.70%, and of No. 1 nor- 
thern $1.474%2@1.54%. No. 1 dark closed 
Sept. 15 at $1.49144,@1.66%4, and No. 1 
northern $1.484%4@1.52%4. 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Sept. 12 
was $1.25@1.344%4, and of No. 1 durum 
$1.20@1.824%,. No. 1 amber closed Sept. 
15 at $1.25@1.81, and No. 1 durum at 
$1.20@ 1.29. 

Based on the close, Sept. 15, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.33 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.31; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.38, No. 1 northern $1.36; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.31, No. 1 northern $1.29; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.83, No. 1 northern 
$1.31. 

Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, 
as reported by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on Sept. 12, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 


NOTES 

At the annual meeting of the Comman- 
der Mil! Co., Minneapolis, last week, al] 
officers were re-elected. 


Joseph W. Nashek, who has been man- 
ager of the Empire Milling Co., Minne 
apolis, has been elected vice president of 
the company. 

Forty millers, bakers and allied trades 
representatives left Minneapolis, Sept. 
12, on two special cars for Buffalo t. at- 
tend the bakers’ convention. 

J. W. Spiers, of the Spiers-Parnel] 
Baking Co., Winnipeg, Man., was in \Min- 
neapolis on Sept. 12 on his way to Bu falo 
to attend the bakers’ convention. 

The Monarch Flour Mills Co., Minne- 
apolis, has concluded arrangements with 
Lewis Blaustein, of Baltimore, to repre- 
sent it in Baltimore-Washington terri- 
tory. 

E. W. Erickson, who has been man iger 
of the Big Diamond Mills Co., Minncap- 
olis, was elected vice president of the 
company at the annual meeting held last 


1925 1924 1923 1922 or 
No. 1 dark ..... 673 1,001 2,328 231 week. 
se 2 peeimees.. a ~ ae <4 London exchange was quoted by Min- 
wo. oe o e , eur - . 
oe Sa 1,317 1,749 4,069 772 neapolis banks on Sept. 15 as folk WSs: 





sight, $4.84; three-day, $4.8334; 60- lay, 
Totals .......2,686 5,063 8,622 1,062 $4.81. Three-day guilders were qu:ted 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and at 40.05. 
Duluth from Sept. 1 to 12, 1925, compared J. H. Ernst, Jr., New York, importer 
with the corresponding period of previous of Rodmer’s Old Reliable Bolting Cloth, 
years, in bushels (000’s omitted) : is in Minneapolis this week calling on the 
1925 1924 1923 1922 = trade with his local representative, C. A. 


Minneapolis ... 9,688 10,082 3,872 4,566 
Duluth ....... 9.296 3.974 2636 4.269 Weaver. 
oy aeegperctg "Mana van ee A e i ir § re 
Totals ......18984 14,056 6,508 8,836 t a meeting of the directors of Eve: «tt, 


Aughenbaugh & Co., Minneapolis, E. A. 
Everett was elected president, V. G. 
Pickett vice president, and G. W. Everett 
treasurer. 

L. R. Hurd, president of the Red Star 
Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas, visi‘ed 
friends in Minneapolis, Sept. 10-11. From 
here he went to Duluth, and will return 
home via Chicago. 

The Claro Milling Co., which now ‘jas 
its offices in Minneapolis, at its annual 
meeting last week elected G. W. Everctt 
president, E. W. Watson vice president, 


COARSE GRAINS 


The range of coarse grains at Minne- 
apolis for the week ending Sept. 12, and 
the closing prices on Sept. 15, were, re- 
spectively: No. 3 yellow corn 93@94%c, 
9114@92'%4c; No. 3 white oats, 3614@ 
BT Vac, 3614@36%4c; No. 2 rye, 85@89"/,c, 
841,@86'4¢; barley, 57@70c, 55@70c. 

Stocks of coarse grain in public ele- 
vators in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s 
omitted) : 

Sept. 13 Sept. 4 Sept. 16 
Sept. 12 Sept. 5 1924 192 192 


Corn .. 104 101 213 ; HH and E. A. Everett treasurer. 

Oats ..22,089 20,489 5,444 38,464 16,212 

ii. a 546 388 825 375 George Cormack, who has been a head 
Rye... 880 608 4,740 6,128 131 /miller for the Washburn Crosby (o., 
Flaxseed 193 98 15 152 16 / Minneapolis, for 20 years, has just been 


made production manager, a new posi- 
tion, for the company. Mr. Cormack \ ill 
supervise production of Gold Medal pr«d- 
ucts in all the Washburn Crosby milling 
plants. 

Martin Luther, vice president and m:i- 
ager of the Minneapolis Milling Co., |! 
for Chicago last week, to attend the con- 
vention of the national retail chain stors. 
From Chicago he went to Buffalo for t!ie 
bakers’ convention, and before returni:g 
home he expects to visit the trade in New 
York, Baltimore, Philadelphia, Pittsbur,:) 
and other eastern points. 


THROUGH EXPORT FLOUR RATES 


Based on the current all-rail rates to 
the Atlantic seaboard, through rates on 
flour from Minneapolis, in cents, per 100 
Ibs, prompt shipment, via New York, are 
as follows: Amsterdam, 56.50; Aberdeen, 
58.50; Bristol, 56.50; Baltic basis, 68.50; 
Cardiff, 56.50; Oslo, 63.50; Copenhagen, 
62.50; Dundee, 58.50; Glasgow, 54.50; 
Hull, 57.50; Leith, 57.50; Liverpool, 56.50; 
London, 56.50; Manchester, 56.50; Mar- 
seilles, 64; Rotterdam, 56.50. Via Phila- 
delphia the rate is Ic less, and via Balti- 
more, Norfolk and Newport News 2c less. 
Lake-and-rail rates, via Duluth, are 4c 
per 100 lbs less than all-rail. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


An increasing number of flour buyers 
have come into the market lately for su)) 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments for the week 


of Sept. 6-12, with comparisons: plies. The demand came mostly from tl 
Receipts -Shipments— _ smaller class of buyers, covering a wii: 
1925 1924 1925 1924 territory, who ialized i i car 
W't, bus. 4,207,620 5,489,110 1,719,200 2,088,800 104 os ys B sp lize at, split to 
Flour, bbls 12,941 8,241 237,583 276,858 Ot sizes. Looking ranged trom imme 
Millst’f, tons 239 291 10,541 14,440 ate shipment up to 60-day delivery. T! 


Corn, bus. 54,800 197,820 26,800 48,000 
Oats, bus.1,106,840 3,878,280 713,600 311.610 
Barley,bus 869,200 1,103,460 677,250 635,040 
Rye, bus. 613,350 394,560 113,760 553,340 
Fl’xs’d bus 500,640 560,000 278,200 159,840 


large buyers did not seem especially inte: 
ested. They show a tendency to hesitat:. 
entertaining lower price ideas and, und: 
the heavy run of wheat to market, pric: 
are declining in their favor. 

Nominal prices, Sept. 14, at Dulut! 
Superior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 9> 
Ib cottons: 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds in car 
lots, net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 


Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-Ib scks..$.....@26.00 1925 1924 
White corn meal, granulatedt.. @ 2.55 Family patent ....... $8.10@8.35 $7.50@7 
— SOON BEREEe +89 4220s 0x4 : ay ae Bakers patent ....... 7.85@8.10 7.25@7.: 
aoe aml Ww yt sak Saw ee Gare es od ate First clear, jute....... 7.50@7.75 5.50@6. 
tye flour, pure Gark® ........- ab Gg Second clear, jute.... 5.00@5.25 4.50@4.7 
Whole wheat flour, bblft ....... 7.40@ 7.50 ‘ : 

Graham, standard, bblt .......  7.25@ 7.35 Buyers are not filling their durum flou 
pee ee eee Pree wees @2.47% requirements to any a reciab xten!. 
Linseed oil meal® ............. 44.00 @ 44.50 -~ y eppeees le € 


as the declining wheat market offers n 
attraction to do so. The trade is waitin” 
for a lower price, and with wheat dail 
working lower, their hopes seem likely t: 


*In sacks. +Per 100 Ibs. 
sacks. **90-lb jute sacks. 


tPer bbl in 


VALUE OF WHEAT CROP 


The 1925 wheat crop of Minnesota, _ be realized 
North and South Dakota, based on prices There is little outside interest shown i: 
prevailing on Sept. 1, will be worth ap- the declining rye flour market. Som: 
proximately $250,000,000, which is $27,- orders for small lots for near-by ship 
000,000 more than last year, according to ment have been taken, but the breakin» 
estimates made this week. market does not seem to suit buyer:. 

Minnesota’s share of the crop is esti- Quotations, Sept. 14, f.o.b., mill, in 98-!! 
mated at 24,209,000 bus, worth about $36,- cottons: pure white $5.05, No. 2 straight 
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$4.80, No. 3 dark $4.40, No. 5 blend $5.65, 
No. 8 rye $4.50. 

A seemingly unceasing flow of wheat 
is being received in this market, and 
local grain interests have had to extend 
their greatest efforts to take care of the 
receipts. The country has sold heavily, 
and is still doing so. Shipping, though 
of large proportions, is not keeping pace 
with the quantity arriving. Any contin- 
uance of this state of affairs will cause 
congestion. Spring wheat is selling well 
for shipment to eastern milling points. 
Some elevator plants are inactive, thus 
keeping storage from being used. Smutty 
durum is in an oversupply, but salable at 
a heavy discount. 

The redeeming feature in the barley 
market is the good export demand. If 
it were not for this factor, things would 
be flat, as the domestic trade is idle. 
Choice to fancy bids dropped Ic at the 
lose, Sept. 14, and medium 2c, while low 
vas unchanged. The bulk of the offerings 
ire medium and pressing. 

Inquiry for oats is spotted, with a cor- 
responding trade. Local elevators still 
take care of the generous country move- 
ment, at a steady basis. No. 3 white spot 
closed, Sept. 14, 342c under Chicago, at 
38%¢e. Stocks increased 1,364,000 bus in 
ihe week ending Sept. 12. 

Rye is in poor demand. Eastern and 
‘oreign inquiry are absent. Except for an 

-casional boatload sent to the East, ship- 

ng is at a standstill. Mills pick up oc- 

sional cars, but elevators remain the 
iinstay in caring for the country of- 
rings. Few operators are interested in 
ie futures market. 

Duluth-Superior flour output, as re- 

orted to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pct. of 

* pbbis activity 

pt. Geen acocetecceneas 70 
vious week 55 
F OOP. 6csessisccidevss 35,7 97 
82 





) years ago 

Daily closing prices of durum wheat, in 
ents, per bushel: 

c-— Amber durum——, -—Durum—, 

t. Yo. 1 No. 2 No. 1 No. 2 

131 @141 129 @140 130 129 

De eHSASEE CD ThsbSRoeseee soede aeeee 

131% @141% 129% @140% 130% 1 

132% @142% 130% @141% 131% 1 

129% @142% 127% @141% 128% 1 
11... 180 @1438 128° @142 129° 1 
12... 129 @142 127 @141 128 1 

Holiday, 

Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending Sept. 12, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 

-——Receipts—, -——Shipments—, 

Vheat— 1925 1924 1923 1925 1924 1923 

...8,528 1,508 656 2,229 103 519 


Spring 
Durum ...1,621 1,391 1,979 688 678 1,017 
Winter? os 4 204 1 1 139 eee 
Bended .. 120 137 


TO ace eee coe 

Totals .5,273 3,173 2,626 2,955 920 1,536 

Cork, ste5% 33 19 1 oes one oo“ 

Oats .2,617 2,753 166 1,148 729 50 
2 3 


Bonded... ... a ase oss ses 
Ly@ staeue 785 2,272 902 297 2,368 942 
Bonded... 20 73 14 Tt eee 0.0 
Barley ...2,604 1,882 617 2,325 986 222 
Bonded.. 47 3 12 Tr 


Flaxseed 355 287 211 244 24 (79 
NOTES 


A new concrete dock around the Itasca 
elevator at Superior has been completed. 

E. A. Cayanus, of the Duluth-Superior 
Milling Co., was called to Alston, Mich., 
by the death of his brother a few days 
ago. 

John D. Shanahan, of the Niagara Falls 
Milling Co., Buffalo, visited the Duluth 
Board of Trade, Sept. 11, looking after 
spring wheat purchases. 

A steady movement of flour and feed 
from interior milling points to Duluth for 
lake shipment continues, and the same ac- 
tivity marks shipping operations. 

F. L. Hanson has been reappointed a 
member of the state board of grain ap- 
peals at Duluth. The term is for three 
years. Mr. Hanson’s.home is Ada, Minn. 

Mrs. Barnum, wife of George G. Bar- 
num, the oldest member in point of years 
and membership of the Duluth Board of 
Trade, died Sept. 10, after an illness of 
several weeks. ‘ 

Chicago interests were reported on 
Sept. 14 to be figuring for spring wheat 
shipments from Duluth to Chicago, but 
it could not be learned that any sales 
had been made. 

The heaviest shipment of grain ever 
made to Duluth consisted of 125 cars and 
came over the Great Northern Railway 
from Grand Forks. The train was more 
than a mile long. 

L. R. Hurd, of the Red Star Milling 
Co., Wichita, Kansas, was a guest of B. 


Stockman, of the Duluth-Superior Mill- 
ing Co., Sept. 14. Mr. Hurd was form- 
erly with the Standard Milling Co. inter- 
ests at Duluth. 

The water rate on wheat, Duluth to 
Buffalo, has advanced during the past few 
days and is now 2%,@2%2c bu. Boats 
got bunched in the lower lakes over the 
Labor Day holiday, and this made a scar- 
city of tonnage. 

Shipments of grain during the week 
ending Sept. 12 were about 1,500,000 bus, 
the bulk of it being spring wheat going 
to eastern mills. Elevators showed a 
large increase on the week, gaining 4,- 
399,000 bus. The total grain holdings 
now here are 19,000,000 bus. 

Receipts of grain at Duluth-Superior 
are in the record breaking class for this 
period of the year, although they were 
heavier during October a year ago. Re- 
ceipts since Aug. 1 have been 32,738,000 
bus, against 24,941,000 a year ago. Over 
1,000 cars are being received daily. The 
farmers seem to be of the opinion that 
present prices are satisfactory, and are 
hastening to take advantage of them. 

F. G. Cartson. 





GREAT FALLS 

No changes appeared in the quotations 
issued by Montana mills for the week 
ending Sept. 12. The flour demand is 
very good, and managers of local plants 
are optimistic about the future. Local 
plants are running at capacity, with 
bookings that assure a steady operation 
for a long period. Quotations, Sept. 12: 
patent flour $9.30 bb] and first clear $7.10 
in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Great Falls, in 
car lots. 

Joun A. Curry. 


OFFICERS ELECTED BY 
EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


Mrinneapouis, Minn.—At the annual 
meeting of the sto¢kholders of the Eagle 
Roller Mill Co., Minneapolis, held at New 
Ulm, Minn., on Sept. 12, H. L. Beecher 
was elected president and general man- 
ager of the company, E. C. Veeck first 
vice president, C. A. Taney second vice 
president, A. O. Olson secretary and 
treasurer, and William Stelljes assistant 
secretary. 

The following board of directors was 
elected: H. L. Beecher, E. C. Veeck, A. O. 
Olson, C. A. Taney, and C. C. Foreman. 








MISSOURI MILL BURNED 

Kansas City, Mo.—A fire last week 
almost totally destroyed the corn, cereal 
and feed mill of the Springfield (Mo.) 
Flour & Feed Co., entailing a loss of $50,- 
000 to $60,000, partly covered by insur- 
ance. The mill which burned was the re- 
constructed one purchased less than a 
year ago from the trustees for the Para- 
gon Mills. While some stock was de- 
stroyed in the fire, most of the flour and 
feed was in a detached warehouse, and 
was not damaged. 








Winter Wheat Condition 
Condition of winter wheat as reported by 
the Department of Agriculture, in terms of 
percentage of normal: 





Dec. 1 When 
previous har- 
Year— year Apr.1 Mayi1 June 1 vested 
2086.40. 821.04 68.7 77.0 66.5 $5.2 
1924.... 88.0 83.0 84.8 74.0 77.9 
1923.. 79.5 75.2 80.1 3 76.8 
1922.. 76.0 78.4 83.5 .9 77.0 
1921.... 88.5 91.8 88.0 9 77.2 
1920.. 85.2 75.6 79.1 3.2 79.7 
1919.. 98.6 99.8 100.5 9 84.0 
1918.. 79.3 78.6 86.4 3.8 79.5 
1917.. 85.7 63.4 73.2 9 75.9 
1916.. 87.7 78.3 82.4 3.2 75.7 
1915.. 88.3 88.8 92.9 5.8 84.4 
1914.. 97.2 95.6 95.9 my 94.1 
1913.. 93.2 91.6 91.9 3.5 81.6 
1912.. 86.6 80.6 79.7 3 73.3 
1911.. 82.5 83.3 86.1 .4 76.8 
1910.. 95.8 80.8 82.1 0 81.5 
1909.. 85.3 $2.2 83.5 a 82.4 
1908.. 91.1 91.3 89.0 0 80.6 
1907.. 94.1 89.9 82.9 4 78.3 
1906.. 94.1 89.1 90.9 7 85.6 
1905.. 82.9 91.6 92.5 5 82.7 
1904.. 86.6 76.5 76.5 78.7 
1903.. 99.7 97.3 92.6 78.8 
1902.. 86.7 78.7 76.4 77.0 
1901.. 97.1 91.7 94.1 88.3 
1900.. 97.1 82.1 88.9 80.8 
1899.. 92.6 77.9 76.2 65.6 
1898.. oon 86.7 86.5 85.7 
1897.. 99.5 81.4 80.2 81.2 
1896.. 81.4 77.1 82.7 75.6 
1895.. 89.0 81.4 82.9 65.8 
1894.. 91.5 86.7 81.4 83.9 
1893 87.4 77.4 75.4 A! 
1892 85.3 81.2 84.0 89.6 
1891 98.4 96.9 97.9 96.2 
1890 95.3 81.0 80.0 76.2 
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FORMATION OF NEW DEPARTMENT 
IN BAKING INSTITUTE PLANNED 





Announcement of Institution of a Department of Nutritional Education in the 
American Institute of Baking Made at Buffalo Bakers’ Conven- 
tion — Memorial to Julius Fleischmann Discussed 


Burrato., N.Y., Sept. 15.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—The twenty-eighth annual con- 
vention of the American Bakers Associa- 
tion and the third International Bakery 
Exposition were officially opened today 
when President Coolidge pressed an elec- 
tric button in Washington which set in 
operation the machinery contained in the 
bakery exposition. 

Lewis F. Bolser, Minneapolis, president 
of the association, called the convention 
to order promptly at 10 a.m., and the 
delegates adjourned an hour later to the 
exposition hall to witness the impressive 
official opening ceremony. 

NEW DEPARTMENT PLANNED IN INSTITUTE 

One of the most noteworthy features 
of the opening session was the announce- 
ment of the formation of a new depart- 
ment in the American Institute of Bak- 
ing, to be devoted to nutritional educa- 
tion. It was further stated that a sub- 
scription of $100,000, payable in five year- 
ly installments of $20,000, had been re- 
ceived toward the financing of this de- 
partment from the Robert Boyd Ward 
Fund, Inc. The contribution was made 
without any conditions as to its use, the 
institute’s directors being given full pow- 
er to determine how it should be best em- 
ployed. W. B. Ward, president of the 
Robert Boyd Ward Fund, Inc., in a let- 
ter to the directors of the institute ex- 
pressed the hope that the idea of the 
formation of such a department in the in- 
stitute would appeal to others in the 
baking and allied trades, in order that 
it might result in the further expansion 
of this department. The convention 
passed by a unanimous vote an expression 
of appreciation for this very generous 
gift. 

MEMORIAL TO JULIUS FLEISCHMANN 


A further feature of the opening ses- 
sion was the unanimous approval of the 
proposal to establish a fund for the pro- 
vision of some memorial to the late Julius 
Fleischmann. Steps were taken for the 
formation of a national committee to raise 
such a fund, which will be held and ad- 
ministered by the American Bakers’ 
Foundation and will be devoted to edu- 
cational purposes. A committee has been 
appointed by several state associations, 
and it is hoped that it will be joined by 
delegates from allied trades organiza- 
tions, so that the membership may be na- 
tionally representative. The fund will be 
devoted to scholarships, traveling fellow- 
ships, laboratory and scientific research 
work, in normal and high schools. The 
amount of subscriptions already received 
indicates that the fund will reach $1,000,- 
000, the income of which will be used. 


FIRST DAY’S ADDRESSES 


The convention was opened with sing- 
ing led by E. Clissold, an invocation by 
the Rev. Robert Brown, and an address 
of welcome by Mayor Schwab of Buffalo. 
President Bolser’s annual report was 
well received and contained many impor- 
tant recommendations, one of which was 
to defend legally attacks on white bread. 
H. N. Tolles made an inspiring talk on 
building up bakery businesses, and Eu- 
gene Lipp used the Illinois Bakery Asso- 
ciation as a basis for his talk. George 
E. Dean, president of the Bakery Equip- 
ment Manufacturers’ Association, official- 
iy welcomed bakers to the exposition. Dr. 
H. FE. Barnard gave a talk on “For Hu- 
manity’s Betterment” just prior to the 
day’s adjournment. 


DIRECTORS NOMINATED 


Fred Haller reported on behalf of the 
nominating committee and presented the 
following candidates for the office of di- 
rector for a three-year term: L. F. Bol- 
ser, Minneapolis, L. J. Schumaker and 
W. F. Freihofer, Philadelphia, E. J. 
Hotchkiss, Binghamton, N. Y., Allen 
Hathaway, Cambridge, Mass., R. R. 
Beanish, Los Angeles, J. M. Livingston, 
Chicago, B. J. Pollman, Meridian, Miss., 
and L. Rogers, Atlanta. For a two-year 
period the following were nominated: 


Louis Stork, Parkersburg, W. Va., Frank 
Rushton, Rosedale, Kansas; for a one- 
year term, John McCarthy, St. Paul, 
Minn. In case the candidates elected 
cannot serve, the committee recommended 
that Eugene Quigg, Richmond, Md., Rich- 
ard Walh, Louisville, and G. Williams, 
Scranton, Pa., should be invited. 

DAN FELIX WINS GOLF TOURNAMENT 

The equipment exposition is the main 
attraction of the convention, and the 
armory is filled with wonderful exhibits 
of the latest machinery, most representa- 
tive concerns in this country having dis- 
plays. The attendance is large, and dele- 
gations are arriving on every train. 

Daniel Felix, Pittsburgh, won the Paul 
Helms cup in the golf tournament yester- 
day, with a low gross score of 85. The 
low net ended in a tie between Paul 
Helms and E. H. Ford, with a score of 
67. They will play the match off for the 
Washburn Crosby cup. 

S. O. Werner. 

Eprror’s Norre.—A full report of the 
convention of the American Bakers Asso- 
ciation will appear in the issue of The 
Northwestern Miller of Sept. 23. 





NEW LUKENS PLANT 
COMMENCES OPERATIONS 


Arcuison, Kansas.—The new plant of 
the Lukens Milling Co., here, made its 
initial run on Sept. 11. It has a daily 
capacity of 1,000 bbls, or double that of 
the former mill, and is one of the most 
modern in design in the Southwest. 

The present mill, which is newly 
equipped throughout, is featured as the 
second plant in the world to be entirely 
furnished with Timken roller bearings. 
This system, installed by the Allis-Chal- 
mers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, which supplied 
the machinery, is said to effect important 
savings in power costs. 

Floor space has been increased over 
one third by the addition. All of the 
milling machinery is now housed in the 
new unit. The old building, which ad- 
joins, will be utilized for cleaning and 
packing machinery. The addition is four 
stories high, and faced with pressed brick. 
Work on its construction started April 1. 

The Lukens Milling Co. was established 
in Atchison in 1878. 





CUBAN EXPOSITION PLANS 

Havana, Cua, Sept. 8.—The secretary 
of the Cuban Chamber of Commerce in 
New York, Senor Garcia, has visited the 
Secretary of State of the United States 
in connection with the Cuban-American 
Exposition which is to be held in New 
York City in November of this year, and 
is now in Cuba putting the final touches 
to arrangements which promise to make 
the exhibition a great success. 

Senor Garcia states that, without ex- 
ception, Cuban firms and those American 
firms with interests in Cuba have en- 
thusiastically welcomed the idea of the 
exposition, and have reserved space for 
the exhibition of their products. 





Corn Crop 
Department of Agriculture estimate of the 
1925 corn production, based on condition 
Sept. 1, compared with the final production 
figures for 1924 and the 1920-24 average, 

in bushels (000's omitted): 
1925 1924 Av. 
Pennsylvania .\... 77,900 55,692 66,567 
GD cvccctisiaecnr ,397 94,900 146,224 
SOME. 2cvecs cues 5,548 116,916 170,292 
Illinois ..... . 378,982 293,600 312,817 
Wisconsin 5,082 57,980 85,279 
Minnesota 102 126,336 138,451 
TOWG tcc csccvccee 9,409 304,752 422,372 
Missouri 2,290 170,612 188,230 
South Dakota 99,990 128,067 
Nebraska 209,105 203,280 224,198 








NS eee 111,927 130,905 116,176 
Kentucky ........ $1,015 80,850 89,359 
Tennessee awe 58,732 69,718 81,624 
ME Sexi ss oae ex's 35,319 78,200 116,972 
Oklahoma ........ 24,883 65,600 63,324 
North Carolina.... 41,814 44,514 51,701 
Georgia REPT 50,203 57,582 
Michiga® .:.¢«..% 65,667 43,836 59,134 
BIGWBRED 60s cecccs 41,300 42,185 50,442 

is ME, o'ko-oe 2,885,108 2,436,513 2,934,649 
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KANSAS CITY 

Inquiry for flour is active, and has 
resulted in good sales. The business is 
being participated in by mills over all 
the Southwest, with perhaps Wichita and 
Kansas City gaining comparatively more 
than the others. In Kansas City, book- 
ings were well over 150 per cent of ca- 
pacity last week. Prices in that period 
underwent a net decline of 10@15c bbl. 

Jobbing Trade.—Jobbers continue to 
be the principal buyers, at least in point 
of numbers. Demand is well scattered. 
A rather large part of the flour booked 
is immediately ordered out, particularly 
when it is going to markets where stocks 
have evidently been allowed to dwindle. 
Part of the requirements until Jan. 1 
are being contracted, however. 

Baking Trade.—Bakers are entering 
the market in increasing numbers, and 
salesmen report that since the recent de- 
clines, the opinion which had generally 
existed among them, that prices were too 
high, has undergone a change. Bookings 
to this class of trade also cover a wide 
territory, some of them being in fields 
where spring wheat flour normally holds 
an advantage. Individual lots are some- 
what larger, although most purchases are 
for less than 10,000 bbls, but there were 
sales made in several instances last week 
for more than that amount. 

Increased interest is also noticeable 
among buyers for the larger bakery or- 
ganizations. At least two or three or- 
ders, ranging from 30,000 to 50,000 bbls, 
were placed by them in the Southwest re- 
cently. 

Production.—Shipping instructions are 
not particularly active, but they are 
about on a parity with the past three 
weeks. Production in the Southwest lost 
last week because of the fact that the 
majority of its mills were closed on 
Labor Day. Operating time is fully 10 
points below the average for this week 
over a period of 10 years. 

Export.—Sales to the West Indies are 
being made in moderate volume, and this 
constitutes practically the whole of the 
export business. Only an occasional lot 
is going to Europe. It is said that mills 
would be forced to sell fully $1 bbl un- 
der cost in order to do an important 
amount of business in Europe. Only 
one sale was reported by any Kansas 
City mill to Holland last week, and that 
was of 300 bbls second clear, which sold 
on a basis of $5.30, bulk, Kansas City. 
Second clear sold to the West Indies 
10@20c higher, while first clear brought 
$6.60 and export patent $7.40, bulk, Kan- 
sas City. 

Clears and Low Grades.—Increased 
demand exists from bakers for stuffed 
straights, and a considerable quantity of 
clears has been thus used recently. Pro- 
duction has not yet been heavy enough 
to cause any pressure on the market for 
clears and low grades. 

Prices.—Quotations, Sept. 12, hard 
winter wheat flour, basis cotton 98's or 
jute 140’s,¢ f.o.b., Kansas City: patent, 
$7.90@8.65; 95 per cent, $7.40@8.15; 
straight, $7.10@7.85; first clear, $6.50@ 
6.85; second clear, $6@6.25; low grade, 
$5.45@5.70. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


Output of Kansas City mills, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Gowt. GBB .vsces 151,500 109,754 72 
Previous week .. 151,500 120,841 79 
WOOP GOO. so ccses 148,500 129,040 85 
Two years ago .. 150,900 132,394 87 
Five-year average (same week).......... 83 
Ten-year average (same week).......... 85 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 

Output of 72 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, Omaha, St. Joseph, Wichita 


and Salina, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output. of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Memb. GebS soc c00% 370,560 192,363 51 
Previous week .. 370,560 197,025 53 
Year ago ....... 338,610 281,498 83 
Two years ago... 328,710 223,662 68 
Five-year average (same week).......... 74 
Ten-year average (same week)..........- 79 


Direct export shipments by all report- 
ing mills, outside of Kansas City, were 
9,385 bbls last week, 12,126 in the pre- 
vious week, 76,457 a year ago and 23,751 
two years ago. 

PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 


Reports of about 80 mills to The 
Northwestern Miller showed sales rep- 
resented per cent of capacity as follows: 


a) 6MPereeerrrry eee rrr te. TT ee 92 
Dee. De, B66 0wdee es boea ce ewsar 105 
BE. 6:6 6:6.8550 4025 65868 e ween ee 103 
Se WD bas ceded ba dieasecaaseiade ees 101 


a 


Of the mills reporting, 7 reported do- 
mestic business active, 41 fair and 21 slow. 


ST. JOSEPH OUTPUT 


Output of St. Joseph mills, represent- 
ing a weekly capacity of 47,400 bbls, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 





Output, Pct. of 

activity 

ee, es 83 
Previous week ° 2 6 55 
TeRr BHO .icce ve 94 
FwWO FORTE AGO occ cccessvoes 24,687 52 


CASH WHEAT 

Quotations, Sept. 12: hard wheat, No. 

1 $1.56@1.67, No. 2 $1.53@1.67, No. 3 

$1.52@1.66, No. 4 $1.50@1.63; soft wheat, 

No. 1 $1.70@1.714%, No. 2 $1.69@1.70%2, 
No. 3 $1.68@1.6912, No. 4 $1.65@1.67. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending Sept. 12, with comparisons: 

-—Receipts— --Shipments— 

1925 1924 1925 1924 

Flour, bbl. 14,300 18,975 113,425 151,500 

Wh’'t, bus.1,298,700 3,387,150 606,150 2,438,100 

Corn, bus.. 142,500 137,500 151,250 163,750 

311 


Oats, bus.. 479,400 ,100 78,000 72,000 

Rye, bus.. 11,000 4,400 5,500 14,300 

Barley, bus 13,500 - 13,500 13,000 22,100 

Bran, tons 1,140 1,820 4,640 5,340 

Hay, tons. 6,552 6,876 3,276 1,932 
NOTES 


A. T. Bales, southern sales manager 
for the George P. Plant Milling Co., St. 
Louis, visited Kansas City recently. 

W. H. Burtt, of the Centennial Mill 
Co., Seattle, Wash., stopped in Kansas 
City last week on his way to the South- 
east and East, where he will visit the 
flour trade. 

B. C. Ricketts, southeastern sales man- 
ager for the Kansas Flour Mills Co., 
Kansas City, has returned to his head- 
quarters at Atlanta, Ga., following a 
short visit here. 

Kenneth B. Jeffris, secretary and 
treasurer of Frank H. Blodgett, Inc., 
miller of rye and buckwheat, Janesville, 
Wis., visited millers and the grain trade 
in Kansas City recently. 

July shipments of flour and feed by 
southwestern mills to Central Freight 
Association and trunk line territories 
amounted to 729,121 bbls, compared to 
694,967 in the preceding month, and 857,- 
207 in July, 1924. 

George E. Hincke, president of the 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City, 
is in Swampscott, Mass. He probably 
will not return until after the annual 
fall convention of the New England 
Bakers’ Association, Sept. 27-29. 

A tabulation of the operations of 81 
southwestern mills for the week ending 
Aug. 15 has been released by M. F. Dil- 
lon, secretary of the Association of Op- 
erative Millers, Kansas City, and will be 
sent to millowners on request. It shows 
the kind and characteristics of the wheat 
ground, and the results obtained from it. 


Mr. Dillon compiles these tables periodi- 
cally. 

J. R. Blacker, president Blacker Mill 
& Grain Co., Kansas City, is making a 
fortnight’s business trip to Florida. A 
meeting of the Feed Dealers’ Credit Bu- 
reau, of which Mr. Blacker is an officer, 
was scheduled for Sept. 17, but will be 
postponed until his return. The bureau 
is preparing to form an organization to 
work for 100 per cent absorption of 
switching charges in Kansas City. 


Bakers from the Kansas City district 
occupied four special cars on their trip 
to the annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Bakers Association being held this 
week in Buffalo. Besides the four cars 
out of Kansas City, one car went direct 
from Denver to join the special train 
out of Chicago. On the Kansas City cars 
the bakers outnumbered the millers by 
almost two to one, there being 28 bak- 
ers, 15 millers, 10 allied tradesmen and 
six ladies. 


Proposed alterations in grain rates 
over the Santa Fe Railroad from Kan- 
sas and Colorado by way of Kansas 
City for export through Gulf ports have 
been held unreasonable by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. The pro- 
posal, first advanced last May, would 
have allowed the Santa Fe to handle con- 
siderable grain for export through Kan- 
sas City, even when the movement was 
off a direct line. Wichita millers and 
grain handlers, as well as other railroads, 
entered protests with the Commission. 


One of the principal effects of the 
heavy rains which have fallen over the 
Southwest within the past week will be 
an increase in the sowing of winter 
wheat. A large increase in wheat acre- 
age was indicated by the early plowing 
of fields. With the six weeks of dry 
weather, however, the ground was not in 
good condition for planting. If the 
drouth had prevailed much longer the 
acreage would have undoubtedly been far 
smaller than it will gow be. The rains 
last week were the heaviest for 14 
months. 

“Judging from the newspaper reports 
and what I have heard otherwise, I do 
not believe the railroads really expect to 
gain increased freight rates through the 
hearing in Chicago,” C. V. Topping, sec- 
retary of the Southwestern Millers’ 
League, says. “It rather appears that 
they are taking the aggressive in order 
to stop any attempt to reduce rates. I 
believe the proposed system of zoning 
railroads could be worked out success- 
fully. No one section of the country 
should be made to bear the losses in 
freight revenue of another section.” 


WICHITA 


Some large flour orders were booked in 
Wichita last week, and the total sold was 
rather in excess of that in recent weeks. 
All mills, however, did not share in the 
business. Local and southwestern trade 
is apparently well booked, as inquiry from 
this territory is comparatively light. A 
small export business is being done to 
Europe and Cuba. Shipping instructions 
are not sufficient to keep mills operating 
much over half time. . 

Quotations, basis cotton 98's, Kansas 
City, Sept. 11: short patent, $8.90@9.10 
bbl; straight, $8.40@8.60; clears, $7.40@ 
7.60. 

Output of Wichita mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller, with compari- 
sons: } 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Geek; Gee cictscss 65,700 28,310 43 

Previous week .... 65,700 30,476 46 

wee Ge sub e cass 64,620 53,025 82 

Two years ago..... 64,620 44,818 99 
NOTES 


B. C. Underhill, western representative 
of the Kansas Milling Co., who has been 
at the home office for the past week, has 
returned to the western coast. 


Concrete work on the grain storage ad- 
dition of the Wichita Flour Mills Co. was 
started last week, and has progressed in 
day and night shifts, despite rains, and 
will be completed in about 30 days. 

L. R. Hurd, president of the Red Star 
Milling Co., and Mrs. Hurd, attended the 
wedding of Mrs. Hurd’s son, George 
Barnes, and Miss Dorothy Stewart, at 
St. Cloud, Minn., Sept 11. Mr. and Mrs. 
Barnes will live in Wichita after a wed- 
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SHIFT IN EXPORT TRADE 

A year ago at this time mills 
could hardly supply the European 
demand for flour of every grade. 
They were fighting with each other 
for steamer space, and steamship 
lines were adding extra sailing 
dates for every vessel they had 
available. In commenting on the 
changed situation which exists cur- 
rently, one miller quoted from his 
records to show that last year at 
this time he had sold 57,000 bbls 
flour to Europe, whereas so far 
this year he has sold 800, and most 
of that was second clear. Inquiry 
among other mills reveals that this 
proportion is not far out of line. 

The trade with Latin America, 
however, has held up remarkably 
well. Mills which had already 
established their brands there have 
sold as much or more flour than at 
this time a year ago. 











ding trip. He is advertising manager of 
the Red Star Milling Co. 

Edward M. Kelly, president of the Iin- 
perial Flour Mills Corporation, and his 
family, have returned from a motor trip 
to Golden, Colo., where they accompanied 
a son, Claire, who will enter the st:te 
school of mines there this year. 

Jack Moore, son of J. H. Moore, pr¢si- 
dent of the Wichita Flour Mills Co., and 
the Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co., Kan: 1s 
City, and Robert Lowry, son of G. \M. 
Lowry, secretary of the same compani:s, 
have left for Andover, Mass, where th«y 
will attend Phillips Academy. 


ATCHISON 

Flour buying is not so active as in re- 
cent weeks, but round lot orders placcd 
by bakers for near-by shipment broug)t 
sales of local mills up to 100 to 150 per 
cent of capacity last week. Not much in- 
terest is shown in deferred shipment. 1n- 
quiry exists from both Europe and Latin 
America, but little business is being doie. 
Shipping instructions are fair. Produc- 
tion was slightly lower last week because 
of the closing of mills on Labor Day. 

Quotations, basis cotton 98's, Kans.is 
City, Sept. 11: hard wheat, short patent 
$8.40@8.70, straight $8.20@8.50; first 
clear $6.40@6.70; soft wheat, short patent 
$8.40@8.70, straight $7.90@8; first cle:r 
$6.50@6.70. 

Output of Atchison mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 28,300 bbls: 

Output, Pct. 
bbls activi'y 


OE, Bete cece cicada wesse 21,068 

PrevicGs Week ..0cccsscce 25,832 

ee, Ee 1. aK0u daw es che SS 28,632 1 
7 * 


C. E. Peterson, of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., has been called to Wisconsin 
by the death of his father. George A 
Collins, Minneapolis, service manager © 
the company, visited the local plant las! 
week. 


HUTCHINSON 

The restricted market, brought abou! 
by the high premiums on cash wheat, r 
sulted in further contraction of busines 
for Hutchinson mills last week. Busi 
ness was considerably under capacit 
A moderate inquiry developed late i: 
the week, but offers were too far out o/ 
line for consideration. A good break 
would have greatly enhanced the week’ 
bookings. 

Aside from a small amount of flou: 
sold to the West Indies, export busines- 
was lacking. Shipping directions con 
tinued slow. Quotations, hard winte: 
wheat flour, basis cotton 98's, Kansa 
City: short patent, $8.40@8.95; straight 
$8@8.45; first clear, $6.90@6.95. 

Output of Hutchinson mills, with « 
weekly capacity of 45,500 bbls, with com 
parisons: 


Output, Pet. o 

bbls activity 

ee, SED occ'e ts ins chews 31,000 6% 
Previous week ............ 31,000 6* 


NOTES 
Rudolph A. Goerz, president of th« 
Goerz Flour Mills Co., and his family. 
have returned to Newton from a trip tc 
the East. 
J. J. Meskan, for several years Penn 
sylvania representative of the Consoli- 
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dated Flour Mills Co., has resigned, and 
will devote his attention to real estate 
investments in Florida. 


SALINA 
Both sales and shipping instructions 
are active, although production is slight- 
ly lower because of Labor Day. In- 
quiries from abroad are too low to allow 
bookings. Quotations, basis cotton 98's, 
Kansas City, Sept. 10: short patent, $8.60 
@9.20; 95 per cent, $8.30@8.70; straight, 
$8.20@8.50. 
SALINA OUTPUT 
Output of Salina mills, representing 
a weekly capacity of 45,000 bbls, with 
comparisons: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

opts GBD co Soca cctececes 29,556 65 
vrevious week ...........+ 27,538 60 
VOEAT ABO .nccervecseccees 29,636 64 


NOTES 
John Weber, president of the Weber 
Flour Mills Co., is in Chicago. 
J. H. Baldwin, chief accountant for the 
H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., has returned 
rom a brief trip to Kansas City. 


NEBRASKA 

Last week the sales of flour by mills 
in Nebraska averaged about 145 per cent 
of their capacity. Buyers are evidently 
ntictpating further declines in the mar- 
ket. Sales are very scattered, and few 
have been of large quantities. The total 
amount of unfilled bookings compares 
well with those on the mills’ books a year 
igo, but shipping orders have been com- 
ing in rather slowly. 


OMAHA OUTPUT 


Output of Omaha milf, as reported to 
fhe Northwestern Miller, with compari- 
ons: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

ept. GoAZ wescccss 27,300 19,443 71 

vious week .... 27,300 20,299 74 

Year ago ......... 24,900 20,564 82 

o years ago ... 23,100 22,698 98 
NOTES 


Allan Logan, who has been manager 
of the consignment department of the 
Maney Grain Co. for some time, has re- 
turned to Kansas City, where he will be 
with Logan Bros. 

There has been a light movement of 
all grains to this market for several 
weeks. Most of the wheat coming in is 
smutty, and much of it is of inferior 
quality in other respects. 

John A. Kuhn, traffic manager for the 
Omaha Grain Exchange, in Chicago at- 
tending the rate hearing before the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, had in- 
structions from the board of directors of 
the Omaha Grain Exchange to fight any 
attempt to increase rates on grain or 
grain products in Omaha territory. 


OKLAHOMA 

Domestic flour demand showed no im- 
provement last week. Millers say that 
the trade continues to order only for im- 
mediate needs, and that a majority of 
large jobbers and bakers are delaying 
the purchase of stocks in the belief that 
lower prices will prevail. This situation 
recently began to apply also to the Latin 
American trade. Some of the leading 
jobbers of the West Indies are reported 
to have permitted their stocks to run to 
an unusually low level. 

Mill premiums on wheat in Oklahoma 
and Texas continue high, and have been 
unaffected by bearish market reports. 
Soft wheat premiums have increased 100 
per cent in 30 days and are 8¢ bu higher 
than hard wheat premiums. 

Flour prices declined with wheat. 
Soft wheat short patent sold at $9.30@ 
9.50 bbl on Sept. 12, straight patent $8.90 
@9.10, first clears $8.40@8.60, second 
clears $7.90@8.10, and low grades $7.40 
@7.60; hard wheat short patent $8.90@ 
9.10, straight patent $8.50@8.70, first 
clears $8@8.20, second clears $7.50@ 
7.70, and low grades $7@7.20. 

NOTES 

Roy R. Hinkley, 41 years old, sales 
manager for the Iten Biscuit Co. in the 
Oklahoma City plant, died recently. 

George G. Sohlberg, president of the 
Acme Milling Co., Oklahoma City, has 
returned from a vacation spent in the 
Pike’s Peak region of Colorado. 








The Sunset Elevator, Galveston, for- 
merly operated by the Grain Marketing 
Co., has been leased by the Southern Pa- 
cific Terminal Co. and will be operated 
by it. 

J. L. Ford, Shawnee, president of the 
Oklahoma Millers’ League, who was a 
recent Oklahoma City visitor, forecasts 
an unusual fall and winter demand for 
feed in domestic territory served by 
Oklahoma flour and feed mills. 

The Cream Bakery, the Home Baking 
Co., the Nafziger Baking Co. and the 
Reilly Baking Co., all of Wichita Falls, 
Texas, recently participated with seven 
dairy and creamery companies of that 
city in a display of products that was a 
feature of an “eat more bread and milk” 
campaign put under way there at the be- 
ginning of the autumn. 





KANSAS CITY—WHEAT RECEIPTS 

Receipts of wheat by grades, in Kansas 
City, from July 1, 1924, to June 30, 1925, as 
reported to E. L. Morris, district federal 
grain supervisor (in carloads): 


DARK HARD WINTER 











Sam- 

No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 No. 4 No. 5 ple 

Tay cccecs 667 846 646 167 8 3 
August ... 584 1,421 817 119 17 22 
September... 109 429 336 43 5 7 
October ... 58 215 166 13 3 1 
November.. 37 159 99 12 1 0 
December... 31 84 63 2 2 3 
January ... 38 165 67 4 1 0 
February .. 25 93 52 0 0 1 
March .... 20 65 19 3 2 0 
April .ocee 6 42 11 1 0 1 
May ...... 15 29 24 2 0 0 
SEMO covece 144 205 145 40 4 3 
Totals ..1,734 3,753 2,445 406 43 69 


HARD WINTER 








Sam- 

No.1 No. 2 No.3 No.4 No.5 ple 

July .... 3,485 4,309 1,729 646 141 309 
August.. 3,526 6,973 2,185 661 126 255 
Sept. ... 1,812 3,234 1,504 267 113 164 
October. 2,280 2,982 919 209 113 89 
Nov. ... 790 1,617 423 115 82 42 
Dec. ... 520 1,043 301 67 45 34 
Jan. .... 3889 880 218 54 48 30 
Feb. ... 446 721 234 55 51 41 
March .. 316 879 153 50 44 26 
April ... 128 330 54 42 16 23 
May .... 457 815 149 36 31 29 
June ... 853 1,055 217 65 66 59 
Totals.15,002 23,838 8,086 2,267 876 1,101 


YELLOW HARD WINTER 





Sam- 
No. 1 No. 2 No.3 No. 4 No.5 ple 
OEP ciccces 1 3 8 1 0 4 
August — 20 13 6 1 6 
September... 0 0 2 0 0 0 
October .... 90 9 1 0 0 0 
November .. 0 1 1 0 0 0 
December .. 1 1 0 0 0 0 
January .... 9% 1 0 0 0 0 
February ... 2 40 43 11 12 6 
March ..... 0 0 1 1 0 0 
pee 0 0 0 0 0 0 
May ...see- 0 3 0 0 0 0 
June ....... 0 3 2 2 0 0 
Petals ... & si, Ti 21 13 16 
RED WINTER 
Sam- 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 No. 4 No.5 ple 
Sale caresses 74 164 97 37 2 24 
August 9 196 324 208 37 51 
Septetiber 2 48 81 42 10 26 
October .... 5 78 158 56 19 9 
November .. 5 54 77 27 9 3 
December .. 5 50 34 25 18 5 
January ... 2 21 41 11 8 
February ... 2 40 43 11 12 6 
March ..... 2 20 17 7 6 0 
po See 0 15 5 1 2 0 
BE cee neeiee 1 15 23 5 12 4 
June ....... 0 26 22 8 2 6 
Totals 107 727 922 438 135 142 
MIXED WHEAT 
Sam- 
No. 1 No. 2 No.3 No. 4 No.5 ple 
TRF ccvsee 688 335 98 38 13 24 
August .... 245 455 184 81 10 60 
September. 116 209 77 29 15 25 
October ... 174 310 75 30 25 20 
November... 54 129 56 23 16 16 
December.. 35 78 35. 16 14 8 
January ... 31 65 31 8 5 12 
February .. 43 85 26 11 5 6 
March » ‘Se 42 17 6 2 2 
eer 7 16 14 5 3 1 
ST Seba oe 26 61 14 2 6 4 
June ...... 54 59 20 4 7 8 


Totals...1,464 1,844 647 253 121 186 
ALL OTHER CLASSES 


No. 1 No. 2 No.3 No. 4 No.5 ple 


ee a eawe e's 1 x : / 
August ..... .. . we as 
September . : “ ay 
October .... 7 . 2 4 5 
November .. 4 2 1 1 ee 
December .. 2 ‘ 1 1 3 15 
January .... ..- 1 1 o< 1 4 
February 1 “% oa - 
Maren ....- «+ 4 2 ae 4 1 
, ee a vr a 1 
Rn pid care a -te0 ae +% 
SUMO ccccee 1 2 1 #2 
Totals..... 15 6 8 1 9 26 
TOTAL ARRIVALS 
Sam- 
No.1 No.2 No.3 No.4 No.5 ple 
Year ..18,328 30,249 12,179 3,382 1,197 1,549 


Grand total, 66,884 carloads 
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RUSSIAN WHEAT PRODUCTION 


D. P. Pavlov, agricultural expert for 
the Soviet, in an informative article in 
Scientific Agriculture, states that Rus- 
sia’s wheat acreage in 1922 was only 54.6 
per cent of that of the pre-war years, but 
by last year had risen to 82.4 per cent, 
He predicted that by 1927 the area de- 
voted to wheat would be back to normal. 
Mr. Pavlov admits, however, that acreage 
and crops are two very different things. 
Consequent upon the new régime in Rus- 
sia, there has been a great decrease in the 
fertilization of Russia’s farm lands, but 
he states that efforts are now being made 
to increase the yield per acre. 

The Soviet authorities still hope to re- 
gain at least a part of Russia’s former 
wheat export trade. According to Mr. 
Pavlov, in 1924 five terminal elevators 
were working at Russian ports with a 
total capacity of 10,000,000 bus, while 
there were 91 interior elevators with a 
capacity of 35,000,000 bus. Steps are 
being taken, through the medium of the 
state bank, to extend this chain of eleva- 
tors. 

Mr. Pavlov’s article gives the impres- 
sion that Russia will not be a serious 
competitor in the world’s wheat market 
for at least two years, unless the country 
is blessed with phenomenal crops. 


WHITE BREAD REACTION 


In the course of routine copy writing 
the amazing story of Sir W. Arbuthnot 
Lane’s prescription for the prevention of 
cancer crept into the news columns of 
the Fairfield Daily Ledger. It hurt the 
feelings of Paul Coleson, the baker who 
makes good white bread for Fairfield cit- 
izens, and he asked Roscoe Hart Shaw, 
of the Nutrition Laboratories of the In- 
stitute, to set the editor right. 

So Mr. Shaw sent on some authentic 
information, including Dr. E. V. Mc- 
Collum’s article on bread published in 
Baking Technology for June. The editor 
printed that fine appreciation of white 
bread and then he wrote a splendid edi- 
torial which we gladly reprint and which 
may well be used by every baker who has 
been worried by the horrid tales which 
come across the Atlantic to disturb our 
appetites. 

“Henry Ford, who lives up in Dear- 
born, Mich., and makes a low-priced auto- 
mobile that is guaranteed to take you 
there and get you back, prints in the 
current issue of his magazine, the Dear- 
born Independent, a statement by Sir 
W. Arbuthnot Lane, to the effect that 
white bread is a deadly weapon and that 
he who would avoid cancer had better 
shun it as he would a pestilence. He 
thinks one ought to use whole wheat 
bread and leave off meat and take to 
vegetables. He gives it as his opinion 
that if a man would do all this, he need 
have no fear of cancer, which has become 
the most dreaded of maladies. 

“Somehow, when we consider the state- 
ments of our friend Arbuthnot, we are re- 
minded of a certain Doc Friedman who 
came ramping across the Atlantic a few 
years ago with a turtle serum that was 
guaranteed to be good for whatever ailed 
you. We wonder if Arbuthnot hasn’t 
hired the same press agent, bolder by ex- 
perience and enriched by time, and given 
him carte blanche. 

“We never have been a disciple of bran 
mash as a diet, nor do we think that 
whatever is the matter with us is due to 
the fact that we have departed from the 
foods of our fathers. If we remember 
rightly, our fathers lived largely on salt 
meat and corn bread and long sweeten- 
ing and we defy the ordinary citizen of 
the present age to dine thusly and get 
away with it. Our fathers were hearty 
eaters and those who were strong enough 
to survive the hardships of the times 
and the deficiencies of the diet, lived to 
be 50 or 60 years of age, sometimes older. 

“They perhaps didn’t have so much 
cancer, but they had fever and ague and 


a lot of other ills that we laugh at in 
these enlightened times and a good many 
of which were due to lack of balance in 
their rations. 


“But this Arbuthnot person declares 
that white bread is the cause of this on- 
sweeping malady, along with the folly 
of good red meat. But we don’t seem to 
remember that there was any special 
pause given to the advance of cancer dur- 
ing the war when we had meatless days 
and ate wheat substitutes and the part 
of the wheat that was left after we sent 
the good, white flour abroad to feed the 
boys in the army. And it had not oc- 
curred to us that these same boys who 
were getting the meat and the white bread 
were dying of cancer at the rate that Sir 
Arbuthnot would have us believe. 


“A good many people will disagree 
with us and will hold out for a diet of 
hay and nuts and half of an orange, but 
we are going on in our own mild way, 
eating an occasional thick, juicy steak, 
and indulging in white bread.”—Baking 
Technology. 


DR. BARNARD THE FIGHTER 


The gentleman who told the Spectator 
recently that he knew of a public school 
at which whole meal bread had been dis- 
continued in favor of white bread has got 
into trouble. Numerous correspondents 
are anxious about the state of his mind. 
He will, however, be able to go about in 
safety since Dr. H. E. Barnard, director 
of the American Institute of Baking, has 
taken part in the discussion. Dr. Bar- 
nard accepts the challenges, and points 
out that it is foolish to look for complete- 
ness in nutritional value in any one of the 
unlimited list of our splendid foods. 

Where are the “Dr. Barnards” of the 
milling and baking trades of this coun- 
try who will enter the controversial arena 
with authority of knowledge, grace of 
diction, and strength of mind? Are they 
all so busy that they cannot spare the time 
to say in the press what they say private- 
ly to each other when they and their live- 
lihood are insulted and menaced? Whole 
meal bread is very nice, but the deter- 
mined and uninformed manner in which 
some people attack white bread makes us 
wonder why these Goliaths in contro- 
versy do not demonstrate their remark- 
able physical and mental fitness in some 
public way as conclusive testimony to 
their argument. White bread and whole 
meal bread both have their place in diet, 
and that is enough for reasonable minded 
men.—Milling (Liverpool). 


BREAD, THE INDISPENSABLE 


Until comparatively recent times, the 
advertising of bread, like other perish- 
able commodities, was regarded as un- 
necessary, but modern conditions have 
revealed the fact that it is more neces- 
sary to advertise a perishable article than 
one of a different character. The devel- 
opment of road transport, to mention 
only one of those conditions, has widened 
the field of competition, and as the ef- 
forts to retard the staling of bread be- 
come more and more successful, sales- 
manship will also become more urgent 
than ever. 


The need was never more paramount 
than at the present time to advertise, 
either individually or collectively. It is 
urgent not only to conform with modern 
conditions, but to meet and survive the 
competition of later cereal foods, which 
are crowding onto the market and the 
sale of which depends on the power of 
the pen and the brush—on words and on 
pictures. In the film of life, bread must 
retain its supremacy above all other pic- 
tures. It must retain the interest of the 
community and harden the conviction 
that there is nothing like it on earth. 
Whatever its form, whatever its color, 
bread must be the dominating food of 
the people.—Milling (Liverpool). 
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CHICAGO 

The local flour market was not so ac- 
tive last week, due principally to the de- 
clining wheat market. There was some 
buying on the breaks, but buyers as a 
whole held off. 

Spring Wheat Flour.—A fair amount 
of this flour was booked last week, al- 
though the big buyers were out of the 
market, some retail bakers and smaller 
dealers taking on little lots. The impres- 
sion is that most of the larger users of 
springs have their requirements filled for 
the present, as during the preceding two 
weeks they bought heavily. 

Hard Winter Flour.—No improvement 
is noted in the demand for southwestern 
brands. Some buying is reported daily, 
but sales do not average over two to 
three cars. Mills in the Southwest have 
lowered their prices, and a few are cut- 
ting values considerably to get orders, 
but the trade will not contract for large 
amounts at present. 

Soft Winter Flour.—A fair demand 
prevails for soft wheat flour, and sales of 
from 500 to 2,000 bbls were reported last 
week. Cracker bakers took on require- 
ments for 30 to 60 days on the break, 
when quotations came close to their ideas. 
There is a wide range in prices, the dif- 
ference in some instances being 75c@$1 
bbl. Mills in southern Illinois and Mis- 
souri quote the highest, and Michigan 
mills the lowest, prices. 

Rye Flour.—Demand has slowed up a 
little, although there is still a fair busi- 
ness reported. Sales, however, are in 
smaller quantities, averaging around one 
to five cars. The local output totaled 
9,000 bbls last week, against 8,500 in the 
previous week. White was quoted, Sept. 
12, a $4.75@5 bbl, jute, medium $4.50@ 
4.70, and dark $4@4.30., 

Durum.—Demand for new crop semo- 
linas is not yet active. Macaroni manu- 
facturers are still holding off. A few 
sales are reported, but they are small in 
volume, ranging from one to four cars. 
No. 2 semolina was quoted, Sept. 12, at 
3%@4c lb, bulk; No. 3 semolina, 3%@ 
8%c; fancy durum patent, 312@3%c. 

Flour Prices——Nominal quotations, car 
lots, basis Chicago, patents in cotton 98’s 
and clears in jutes, Sept. 12: spring top 
patent $7.90@8.50 bbl, standard patent 
$7.60@8.20, first clear $6.80@7.40, sec- 
ond clear $4.50@4.80; hard winter short 
patent $7.80@8.35, 95 per cent patent 
$7.50@8, straight $7.40@7.85, first clear 
$6.835@6.90; soft winter short patent 
$7.90@8.50, standard patent $7.60@8.10, 
straight $7.50@7.90, first clear $6.75@ 
7.10. 

CHICAGO OUTPUT 

Output of Chicago mills, as reported 

to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Sept. 6-12 ........ 40,000 39,000 97 
Previous week .... 40,000 38,000 95 
VOGP AGO .cccvcese 40,000 36,000 90 
_Two years ago .... 40,000 32,000 80 


CASH WHEAT 


The local cash market was again fea- 
tured by higher premiums last week, red 
winters especially showing a sharp ad- 
vance. Offerings of these were light, and 
mills picked up everything offered. Hard 
winters were also in good demand, but of- 
ferings were moderate, and there was 
some competition between buyers. Spring 
wheat receipts are extremey light, and 
only occasional cars are received. Sales 
for shipment totaled 307,000 bus, part of 
which was for export. Receipt were 157 
cars, against 184 in the previous week, 
and 3,826 a year ago. 

Premiums on Nos. 1 and 2 red were 20 
(@22¢ over September, No. 3 red 15@17c 
over; No. 1 hard 6%2@10c over, No. 2 
hard 4@8c over, No. 3 hard September 
price to 24%ec over; No. 1 dark northern 


8@18c over, No. 1 northern 3@10c over. 

Nos. 1 and 2 red were quoted on Sept. 
12 at $1.70@1.72 bu, No. 3 red $1.65@ 
1.67; No. 1 hard $1.5614@1.60, No. 2 hard 
$1.54@1.58, No. 3 hard $1.50@$1.52%; 
No. 1 dark northern $1.59@1.68, No. 1 
northern $1.53@1.60. 


CASH RYE 


A fair demand prevailed for rye last 
week. Local mills were operating their 
rye flour units to capacity, and they were 
in the market for supplies. Prices were 
a little lower, but the trading basis was 
steady. Receipts totaled seven cars, 
against 23 in the preceding week, and 184 
a year ago. No. 2 was quoted on Sept. 
12 at 94%c bu. 


CAPACITY INCREASED 


The J. J. Badenoch Co., mixed feed 
manufacturer, Chicago, is installing 
equipment in its plant which will prac- 
tically double the grinding capacity for 
molasses dairy feeds and horse feeds. A 
molasses feed mixer of the company’s 
own design has been installed, and among 
other equipment to be included are: an- 
other Richardson molasses feed scale, 
three Robinson sifters, one Robinson at- 
trition mill, one large-sized B. F. Gump 
Co.’s Bar-Nun mill. Allis-Chalmers and 
General Electric motors will also be in- 
stalled, which will add 200 horsepower 
to the company’s power facilities. The 
work of installing the equipment is well 
under way and should be completed at 
the end of 60 days. 

O. E. M. Keller is manager, J. U. 
Crosby sales manager and C, W. Sievert 
superintendent of this concern’s manu- 
factured feed department. 


MILL HOLDS SALES CONFERENCE 


A two-day gathering of the H. D. 
Lee Flour Mills Co.’s sales representa- 
tives in Indiana, Illinois, Iowa and Michi- 
gan was held Sept. 9-10, at the Sherman 
Hotel, Chicago. Louis Gottschick, vice 
president and manager, and C. Vanden- 
burgh, assistant ‘sales manager, came 
from Salina, and had charge of the meet- 
ing. Among others present were A. M. 
Scott, Grand Rapids, Mich; Carl Caster- 
line, N. F. Strate, Des Moines, Iowa; 
Clyde Mendenhall, Plymouth, Ind; J. M. 
Weaver, Muncie, Ind; H. C. Kearney, 
Atlanta, III. 

This company held a sales conference 
for its southwestern representatives at 
Kansas City on Sept. 8. At Buffalo dur- 
ing the bakers’ convention a gathering of 
the Ohio and Pennsylvania salesmen will 
be held, and on Sept. 24 Mr. Gottschick 
will meet his southeastern representa- 
tives at Atlanta, Ga. At Buffalo the H. 
D. Lee Flour Mills Co. will have a booth 
in charge of Mr. Gottschick and C. S. 
Chase, sales manager. 


NOTES 


J. E. Coolbroth, King Midas Mill Co., 
Minneapolis, was a recent visitor in this 
market. 

C. W. Dilworth, millers’ agent, Chica- 
go, last week motored to Berlin, Md., to 
visit his mother. 

W. P. Tanner, of the W. P. Tanner- 
Gross Co., Inc., New York, was a recent 
visitor in this market. 

C. D. McKenzie, president of the Mc- 
Kenzie Milling Co., Quincy, Mich., called 
on the trade in this market last week. 

A. M. Marsh, of the flour mill division 
of the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Mil- 
waukee, was a recent visitor in this city. 

H. L. Beecher, president of the Eagle 
Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., spent 
Sept. 6 in Chicago as the guest of P. P. 
Croarkin, the company’s local represen- 
tative. 

George W. Moody, president of the 
Weyauwega (Wis.) Milling Co., spent a 





few days in this market last week visit- 
ing the company’s local representative, 
Charles H. Meyer. 

A meeting of the Flour Jobbers’ Ex- 
change of Chicago was held at the Uni- 
versity Club, Sept. 10. The next meet- 
ing is scheduled for Oct. 22, at which 
time officers will be elected. 

At the first fall meeting of the Chicago 
Flour Club, on Sept. 24, officers and two 
directors will be elected, and several im- 
portant matters will be brought up for 
discussion. 

H. W. Files, divisional sales manager 
for the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., and 
A. H. Crosby, of the Washburn Crosby 
Co., Minneapolis, were in Chicago last 
week and attended the convention of 
chain stores. 

Among members of the local flour 
trade who left for Buffalo, Sept. 13, to 
attend the bakers’ convention, were W. 
P. Ronan, broker, Carl Mueller and W. 
E. Albright, of the Washburn Crosby 
Co., and R. G. Lockhart, Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co. 

R. M. Crommelin, general manager of 
the Collins Flour Mills, Pendleton, Ore- 
gon, arrived in Chicago Sept. 12 after vis- 
iting a number of southern markets. He 
expects to remain here for a few days, 
and will stop.at several cities in the West 
on his way back to the mill. 

Chapin & Co., mixed feed manufac- 
turers, Chicago, will have an exhibit at 
the Eastern States Exposition, which will 
be held at Springfield, Mass., during the 
week of Sept. 20-26. C. W. Chapin, vice 
president and general manager in charge 
of sales, will attend the exposition. 

The House of Correction, Chicago, will 
open bids on Sept. 29 for flour that may 
be required during the quarter beginning 
Oct. 1. Flour is to be inspected to sample 
by the Chicago Board of Trade flour in- 
spector. Bidders are requested to submit 
10-lb samples not later than Sept. 28. 

The engagement of Miss Dorothy 
Ruth Husband to Roy W. Williams, Chi- 
cago, was recently announced. Miss 
Husband is known to many members of 
the milling fraternity, having attended 
numerous conventions with her father, 
A. P. Husband, secretary of the Millers’ 
National Federation. 

Martin Luther, vice president Minne- 
apolis Milling Co., was in Chicago several 
days last week attending the convention 
of chain stores. He left later with Fred 
A. Hamilton, the company’s Chicago 
semolina representative, for Cleveland to 
visit the trade, and will then attend the 
bakers’ convention at Buffalo. 

Wallace R. Anthon, son of C. C. An- 
thon, Chicago manager of the Southwest- 
ern Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City, was 
married to Miss H. Olson on Sept. 12. 
Wallace Anthon, although quite well 
known in the local flour trade, is not con- 
nected with this business, but for several 
years has been engineering draftsman in 
the city map department. 





MILWAUKEE 


Business last week was less than in the 
previous week, although a fair degree of 
activity prevailed. Buyers still hold con- 
flicting opinions as to future market 
trends, many of them being booked for 
60 to 90 days ahead, while a number have 
their requirements until the end of the 
year covered, but there is no disposition 
to hasten further purchases. A moderate 
volume of business for near-by shipment 
passed. 

The decline in cash spring wheat, with 
hard winter unchanged and soft winter 
advanced, caused a general reduction of 
20@25c bbl in flour prices. Mills making 
both spring and winter made the reduc- 
tion a flat one, thereby encouraging trade 
in winter wheat flour. Some fair sales of 
bakers patent were reported by spring 
mills, which at the same time have had 
a better call for family patent. Clear 
flour of the better qualities is very scarce. 
Quotations, Sept. 12: fancy city brands 
hard spring wheat patent $8.25@8.85 
bbl, straight $7.90@8.35, first clear 
$7.05@7.45, and second clear $4.75@5.15, 
in 98-lb cotton sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Mil- 
waukee. 

Mills in the Southwest did a fair busi- 
ness in this market last week, but hardly 
as good as in the previous fortnight. The 
relative strength of hard winter wheat 
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acted as‘a deterrent to free buying. There 
are many who still live in the hope that 
something will happen to cause a break 
in prices at which liberal buying will be 
advantageous. Nominal quotations, Sept. 
12: fancy brands hard winter wheat 
patent $8.35@8.70 bbl, straight $7.85@ 
8.25, and first clear $6.85@7.10, in 98-|b 
cottons. 

The steady tone pervading the rye 
market has resulted in no perceptible 
change in the character or volume of busi- 
ness in flour. Interior mills are able to 
grind at a very satisfactory rate on the 
run of new orders. Customers consider 
rye a cheap commodity at its present 
level. With a few notable exceptions, 
however, the trade is not adhering to the 
usual policy of covering an entire sea- 
son’s needs at the beginning of the new 
crop year. Nominal quotations, Sept. 12: 
fancy patent $5.15@5.35 bbl, pure white 
$5.05@5.20, straight $4.80@4.95, pure 
dark $4.65@4.75, and ordinary dark, $1.40 
@4.50, in 98-lb cottons. 

Labor Day interruption of operations 
reduced the output of mills to a consid- 
erable extent, but a return to the previous 
rate has come under the influence of free 
shipping directions. 

Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of «c- 

bbis bbls tivity 

EE 12,000 5,500 16 
Previous week .... 12,000 7,000 8 
SOOP BOD. co ecicveees 12,000 6,000 50) 
Two years ago .... 12,000 3,000 o5 
Three years ago... 16,000 1,000 6 
Four years ago.... 24,000 13,287 55 
Five years ago..... 24,000 8,700 ‘ 


Receipts and shipments at Milwaukee 
for the week ending Sept. 12, as reporicd 
to The Northwestern Miller, with corm- 
parisons: 

--Receipts— -Shipments— 


1925 1924 1925 1924 
Flour, bbls.. 43,950 72,800 14,500 1,650 
Wheat, bus. 57,400 448,000 8,466 512.)14 
Corn, bus.. 82,880 248,160 64,342 94,101 


Oats, bus... 218,250 1,144,000 212,025 503.750 
Barley, bus. 181,440 579,200 31,160 154,\00 
Rye, bus... 11,320 70,750 9,060 300.20 
Feed, tons.. 720 830 3,160 4,260 

Receipts of grain samples showed a 
falling off, while demand continued «c- 
tive. 

Closing quotations, Sept. 12: No. 1 Da- 
kota dark northern wheat $1.56@1.67, No. 
1 hard winter $1.55@1.57, No. 1 red win- 
ter $1.66@1.67, No. 1 durum $1.29@1.:}1; 
No. 2 rye, 917%,@92%c; No. 3 white oats, 
41@41'42c; malting barley 70@77c, pearl- 
ing 77@78c. 

NOTES 

Major Walter Stern, president Bern- 
hard Stern & Sons, Inc., operating tlie 
Atias and Spearhead flour mills in Mil- 
waukee, has returned from an eastern 
trip. 

The L. Bartett & Son Co., grain com- 
mission, 93 Michigan Street, Milwaukee, 
has reincorporated as the L. Bartlett & 
Sons Grain Co. The capital stock is $30,- 
000. It is one of the oldest grain mer- 
chandising concerns in this market. Tlic 
ownership and management is unchange‘|, 
the principals being H. H. Peterson, 1’. 
H. Hiemke and H. E. Peterson. H. Hi. 
Peterson is a past president of the Mi! 
waukee Chamber of Commerce. 


Milwaukee receipts of barley in Au 
gust increased more than 2,000,000 bus 
over the same month a year ago, and oat 
1,000,000 bus, but wheat receipts decline:! 
1,500,000, due to the short winter whe! 
crop, and corn is 500,000 bus behind, als» 
due to the short 1924 crop. Total receipt 
for the month were 7,188,930 bus, com- 
pared with 6,667,385 last year, a gain 0! 
521,545 bus. Shipments were 3,498,955 
mae against 3,139,280, a gain of 359,70.) 

us. 


L. E. Mever. 





MEXICO WILL IMPORT WHEAT 
The trade estimates that this year 
wheat crop in Mexico will run from 3 


* to 35 per cent lower than last year’s cro}. 


according to a report from the assistan' 
trade commissioner at Mexico City. Th: 
present crop, now beginning to move 0: 
the market, will in all probability onl) 
last local millers to the end of November 
or December. This will doubtless neces 
sitate the importation of American wheai 
during January, February, March and 
April, 1926, to the amount of between 
2,000,000 and 3,000,000 bus in order to 
keep the mills operating and supply loc:! 
flour needs during the spring months of 
the year. 
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ST. LOUIS 


A steady demand for flour prevailed 
during the greater part of last week, and 
prices held firm, despite the action of the 
option market. Cash wheat has shown 
little weakness here and, as receipts are 
running rather light, it is doubtful if 
much of a break will occur for some time. 
Booking of flour for long time shipment 
is a rare procedure, and the trade is stay- 
ing well within a 60-day basis. 

Soft Wheat Flour.—Millers located at 
interior points in the St. Louis territory 
and doing business almost exclusively in 
the South and Southeast report a steady 
demand for flour, mostly for prompt ship- 
ment, few inquiries being received for 
more than 60-day shipment. Flour stocks 
in that territory are not large, and a con- 

inuous demand is anticipated for some 
time. Shipping instructions are rather 
potted, but the majority of the mills 
state that this phase of the milling situ- 
ition is satisfactory. 

Hard Wheat Flour.—A continued im- 
provement was noted in sales of hard 
wheat flour last week. “Bakers are only 
buying for immediate needs, but as hand- 
to-mouth buying has prevailed for the 
greater part of the present crop year, the 
result is a fairly steady demand. The 
competition of spring wheat mills is diffi- 
‘ult to meet in the East, according to 
local millers. Shipping instructions allow 
mills to maintain a fair percentage of op- 
eration. 

Exports.—Demand for export flour is 

till limited, and it is very difficult to 
move the higher grades. There is very 
little business being done in the United 
Kingdom or on the Continent. There is 
a good demand for clears and low grades 
from Latin and South American markets, 
and this class of flour is difficult to ob- 
tain. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, Sept. 12: 
soft winter short patent $8@8.50 bbl, in 
140-Ib jutes, St. Louis; straight $7.50@ 
7.90, first clear $6.75@7.10; hard winter 
short patent $7.80@8.30, straight $7.25@ 
7.60, first clear $6.40@6.90; spring first 
patent $8.25@8.60, straight $7.90@8.25, 
first clear $7@7.50. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 


ly capacity of 64,200 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

. . h  PERTREPERETELT LE 49 
Previous week ........... 34,100 53 
VORP BHO ceccescrscscsece 30,600 48 
TOS See GD ccsicucéces 47,200 93 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Output, Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Sept. 6-12 ..... . 48,200 55 
Previous week ...........- 49,500 57 
WORE GRO ccccesccssescens 54,400 63 
TWO FOOTE ABO .ccccccccce 44,600 57 


Demand for soft winter wheat was slow 
last week, except for the choicest milling 
qualities. Several cars were carried over 
daily. Hard wheat is in better demand, 
and better premiums were obtained for 
cars of good color, or samples especially 
suited for blending. Receipts were 258 
cars, against 243 in the previous week. 
Cash prices, Sept. 12: No. 1 red $1.74%%, 
No. 2 red $1.71@1.73, No. 3 red $1.67@ 
1.68, No. 4 red $1.64, No. 1 hard $1.5914@ 
1.62, No. 2 hard $1.5712@1.59. : 


J. LUGEN HEEL ACTING FLOUR INSPECTOR 


James Lugenheel, for the past two 
years deputy flour inspector of the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange, has been appointed 
acting chief inspector to succeed the late 
Henry Hoermann. Mr. Lugenheel has 
been connected with other departments 
of the Merchants’ Exchange, and is thor- 
oughly familiar with the work. His ap- 
pointment was made upon the recom- 


mendation of the flour committee of the 
exchange. 
NOTES 

William T. Brooking, president of the 
Marshall Hall Milling Co., was in the 
East on a business trip last week. 

Word has been received in St. Louis 
that Germany intends to reopen her con- 
sulate in this city in the near future. 


C. E. Austin, manager of the durum 
department of the Christian Mills, Min- 
neapolis, was here Sept. 12 on business. 


Richard Uhlmann, of the Uhlmann 
Grain Co., Chicago, has been elected to 
membership in the Merchants’ Exchange, 
St. Louis. 


William J. Orthwein, at one time en- 
gaged in the grain exporting business in 
St. Louis, died recently at his home in 
Terrilet, Switzerland. 

Charles Rippin, secretary and traffic 
commissioner of the Merchants’ Ex- 
change, St. Louis, will return this week 
from a vacation in New Mexico. 


A payroll amounting to nearly $12,000 
was stolen from the main office in this 
city of the Kroger Grocery & Baking Co. 
on Sept. 11. Two suspects are held. 

St. Louis bakers, millers and other al- 
lied tradesmen are well represented at 
the annual convention of the American 
Bakers Association being held in Buffalo 
this week. 


Freight traffic on the Missouri Pacific 
Railroad in August surpassed all previ- 
ous records. Reports for that month 
show a total of 146,480 cars of freight 
moved, or 4,262 more than in the corre- 
sponding month of 1924. 


One of the features of the annual con- 
vention of the Missouri Master Bakers’ 
Association, to be held in St. Joseph Oct. 
13-14, will be the unusually large number 
of addresses on baking problems by prac- 
tical bakers. The program is nearly com- 
pleted. 

George Dodson is, no longer connected 
with the Reciprocal Exchange and the 
Casualty Reciprocal Exchange, Kansas 
City, but is now engaged in the organiza- 
tion of the Reciprocal Mutual Casualty 
Co. and the Reciprocal Mutual Fire In- 
surance Co. 


Arrangements are being made to run 
a special train carrying the St. Louis 
delegation to the annual convention of 
the National Grain Dealers’ Association 
in Kansas City, Oct. 12-14. Woodson K. 
Woods, president, and Charles Rippin, 
secretary, of the Merchants’ Exchange, 
will be the official delegates from that 
organization. 


NEW ORLEANS 

The export flour business was quiet last 
week, and although Rotterdam and Am- 
sterdam took a little more than 15,000 
bags flour between them, Latin American 
demand was slow, reducing the total 
reached in the previous week. Rio de 
Janeiro entered the list with 1,731 bags. 
This is the first appearance of that port 
as a flour buyer for several weeks. 

Flour prices, Sept. 10: 


o— Winter, 

Spring Hard Soft 

Short patent ..... $8.95 $8.20 $8.85 
we OOP GORE oe sccce 8.60 7.90 8.15 
100 per cent ..... 8.30 7.70 7.80 
GE. seseeraivceves oa 7.50 7.50 
First clear ....... 7.30 7.15 
Second clear ..... 6.85 


coe 7.10 

Semolina, 5%c Ib; corn flour, $2.62 bbl. 

Five of the leading steamship lines that 
serve the tropics report having taken a 
total of 26,585 200-lb bags flour to Latin 
America during the week ended Sept. 10, 
as follows: 

United Fruit Co: to Havana, 1,600 
bags; Santiago, 1,000; Kingston, 350; 
Colon, 850; Puerto Limon, 1,875; Mara- 
caibo, 270; Panama City, 3,888; Guay- 
aquil, 1,460; Puerto Colombia, 635; Guate- 
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mala City, 1,600; Puerto Barrios, 980; 
Belize, 600; Tela, 730. 

Ward Line: Manzanillo, 1,685; San- 
tiago, 2,100. 

Munson Line: 
vana, 1,950. 

Cuyamel Fruit Co. (steamship service) : 
Vera Cruz, 500; Puerto Cortez, 100; Cien- 
fuegos, 400; Bluefields, 500. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: Vera 
Cruz, 1,500; Havana, 1,650; La Ceiba, 
220. 

Flour movement out of New Orleans, 
in 200-lb bags, during the week ended 
Sept. 10, according to figures compiled 


Guantanamo, 250; Ha- 


from manifests filed at the customs 
house: 

Destination— Flour Destination— Flour 
Amsterdam ...11,300 Matanzas ..... 270 
SD chi ee e.a 600 Panama City.. 3,880 
Bluefields ..... 530 Paramaribo ... 1,480 
Carmen ...... 60 Puerto Barrios. 2,960 
Cienfuegos .... 750 Puerto Colom- 
PTT er 850 eee 635 
Guantanamo .. 250 Puerto Cortez. 150 
Guatemala City 1,460 Puerto Limon... 1,875 
Guayaquil 1,600 Rotterdam .... 4,800 
| 6,733 Rio de Janeiro. 1,731 
Kingston ..... 750 Santiago ...... 1,450 
im Cotha ..... 2 ra 730 
Las Palinas .. 100 Teneriffe ...... 121 
Manzanillo .... 560 Truxillo ...... 420 
Maracaibo .... 270 Vera Cruz ..... 2,700 


In addition to the above, 120,000 bus 
wheat were cleared for Rotterdam, 56,- 
000 for Manchester, 29,923 for Tampico 
and 16,000 for Genoa; also 333 bags bran 
for Havana and 50 bags corn meal for 
Santiago. 

Demand was fair, and prices were un- 
changed in the clean rice spot market. 
Some Blue Rose was sold at 614c, and 
Early Prolific brought 6%4¢ for choice. 
There was a flurry of activity in the fu- 
tures market, and fair bidding on most of 
the months that have been active recent- 
ly. The following figures were posted 
at the Board of Trade on Sept. 10: 


Rough, Clean, 

Receipts— sacks pockets 

Season to Sept. 10......... 150,295 14,361 

Same period, 1924......... 121,649 3,824 
Sales— 

Season to Sept. 10.......... 40,167 87,564 

Same period, 1924 ......... 21,121 84,608 


The grain division of the Board of 
Trade reports elevator stocks on Sept. 10 
as follows: wheat, 481,000 bus; corn, 84,- 
000; oats, 34,000; barley, 3,000. 


NOTES 


William Cole, of the rice department of 
J. S. Waterman & Co., is visiting mills in 
Louisiana and Arkansas. 


L. V. Lyons, of the Lincoln (Neb.) 
Mills, Inc., placed the account of his mill 
with J. S. Waterman & Co., on a recent 
visit to this city. 

The Gulf & Southern Steamship Line 
has announced that, beginning Oct. 1, it 
will increase its coastwise service to semi- 
weekly movements, instead of the weekly 
sailings which are now maintained. It is 
said the coastwise trade between New 
Orleans and Florida ports has increased 
greatly. 

R. A. Suriivan. 


MEMPHIS 


Little change developed in flour last 
week, and distributors are buying con- 
servatively. Nobody is showing a dis- 
position to venture far, although a few 
mills are reported to have made efforts 
to sell some of the larger distributors as 
far ahead as next spring, taking specu- 
lative risk by hedging in the contract 
market. Cotton is selling freely, and the 
upturn in price is inducing free selling. 

Prices show little change from a week 
ago, but the reaction in wheat prices on 
Sept. 10 caused some expectation of con- 
cessions from prevailing quotations. Soft 
winter short patents were quoted on Sept. 
11 at $9.50@10, and standard patents 
at $8.50@9. Hard winter flours are re- 
ported moving in fair volume, but pur- 
chases are only for one or two cars for 
early shipment. Best short patents were 
quoted on Sept. 11 at $8.25@8.60, and 
standard patents $7.50@8. The blending 
trade reports satisfactory movement, but 
orders are for small lots for immediate 
shipment. 

NOTES 


J. T. Halsey, of the Holden (Mo.) Mill- 
ing & Elevator Co., was recently here 
calling on the trade. 

David L. Griffith, junior member of 
the firm of Carver & Griffith, announces 
that, due to the death of the senior mem- 
ber, he will personally take charge of the 
firm’s flour and millfeed accounts, here- 
tofore handled by Mr. Carver. 
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HIGHER PRICES STIMULATE 
AGRICULTURAL EXPANSION 


Danger of too rapid an expansion of 
crops because of higher prices this year 
is pointed out by the Department of 
Agriculture in its September report on 
the agricultural situation. Higher prices, 
it points out, have been due to poor 
yields rather than to increased consump- 
tive demand. The spring wheat forecast, 
for example, is around 260,000,000 bus, 
against 283,000,000 a year ago, despite 
the fact that the acreage was increased 
19 per cent over last year. 

“The domestic wheat situation is a rath- 
er tight one,” the department says. 
“There appears to be little wheat to 
spare for export east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. The country price of wheat has 
been running around 30c bu above that of 
last year, and is evidently high enough 
to stimulate production. 

“Barring an early frost, corn will ap- 
parently turn out around 3,000,000,000 
bus, which is a fair average crop. It was 
hurt by dry weather in portions of the 
corn belt as well as in the Southwest, and 
the general yield per acre appears likely 
to be slightly below average. The corn 
situation is well balanced. There is grain 
enough to feed, yet the price is remunera- 
tive to producers.” 

The improvement in the financial posi- 
tion of farmers is shown by the depart- 
ment’s price index, which places the pur- 
chasing power of 30 farm products com- 
bined, in terms of nonagricultural com- 
modities, at 91, compared with a five-year 
pre-war level of 100. 


AUSTRALIAN SHIPPING 
STRIKE IS SETTLED 


Metsourne, Victoria, Aug. 6.—After 
having been in progress for several weeks, 
the shipping strike has at last been set- 
tled. In round figures the total loss di- 
rectly due to the strike is estimated by a 
Sydney authority to have exceeded £2,- 
000,000. Since June 7, when the first ves- 
sel was held up, more than 150 steamers 
of all sizes have been gradually drawn 
from commission on account of the dis- 
pute. 

The terms of settlement include the 
abolition of job control, the abolition of 
the roster system, and the continuance of 
monthly stop work meetings. All parties 
appear to be of the opinion that neither 
side has gained a victory, but that a fair 
and reasonable compromise has been ef- 
fected. Shipping is expected to be in 
full swing again within a few days. 


Cuartes J. Matruews. 








MEASUREMENT OF STORAGE 
CAPACITY SIMPLIFIED 


The United States Department of Ag- 
riculture, in miscellaneous circular No. 
41, has issued details of an ingenious sys- 
tem of estimating the quantity of grain 
in bins by means of a chart which is pub- 
lished with the circular. 

Using this system, it is possible, with- 
out any abstruse calculations, to deter- 
mine not only the actual capacity of bins 
in bushels, but also to estimate the quan- 
tity of wheat, of any test weight, which 
may be in the bins, due allowance being 
made for the packing effect of wheat in 
bins. 

Another factor for which provision is 
made in the chart is the varied shapes of 
bins. By means of using different scales, 
which are clearly marked on the chart, 
it is possible to measure the contents of 
circular, square or rectangular bins. 

The circular, which is written by E. N. 
Bates, may be obtained from the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, United States 
Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C 





DEATH OF HARRY T. BARTON 

Harry T. Barton, prominent in ship- 
ping circles for nearly 40 years, died at 
his home in Brooklyn, Sept. 8. Starting 
in 1878 with the Anchor Line, he was lat- 
er with Charles M. Taylor’s Sons, who 
represented the old Transatlantic Line to 
London. Ten years ago this company 
was taken over by the Furness-Withy in- 
terests, with which Mr. Barton was as- 
sociated until 1923, when he retired from 
active business. 
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FRANCE’S DEBT TO 
BRITAIN DISCUSSED 


French Minister of Finance Visits London— 
Scale of Repayment Will be Regulated 
by Agreement With United States 


Lonpnon, Eno., Aug. 26.—The great 
event in London this week was the visit 
of M. Caillaux, the French minister of 
finance, who came to discuss with mem- 
bers of the British cabinet the terms of 
repayment of the French war debt to 
Great Britain. 

According to a recent statement in the 
House of Commons, France owes Great 
Britain £630,682,000, and it was antici- 
pated that an arrangement might be 
made whereby France would pay the 
debt at the rate of £20,000,000 per an- 
num, but a tentative offer has been made 
by the British government to accept £12,- 
500,000 yearly for 62 years. 

The Times, in referring to the capacity 
of France to pay her debts, says that she 
is by no means a poor country. Her 
trade is prospering, with a large visible 
surplus so far this year in the value of 
exports over imports. The return of 
Alsace-Lorraine has greatly strength- 
ened her position, and some of her lead- 
ing industries are producing at a much 
greater rate than before the war. On the 
other hand, British industries are heavily 
taxed in order to meet the interest on 
the loans raised for the purpose of mak- 
ing advances to France and other allies. 
The question arises as to whether it is 
reasonable that British taxpayers should 
continue to be asked to make such severe 
sacrifices while nations which owe Great 
Britain money should only be slightly 
handicapped. 

It is estimated that the interest on the 
debt to France which the Britisher has 
to bear is £30,000,000 annually, and on 
all sides great dissatisfaction is expressed 
that France should be asked to pay such a 
small proportion of it. One redeeming 
feature of the arrangement is that France 
must pay Britain in the same ratio as any 
payments she may later arrange with the 
~ United States. Therefore, if America 
puts on the screw and demands full pay- 
ment of her debt of over £700,000,000, the 
payments of France to Britain must 
automatically rise. The British taxpayer 
may accordingly have to thank America 
in the near future for some amelioration 
of his lot. 





GERMAN DEMAND FOR SPOT FLOUR 

Hamsurc, Germany, Aug. 22.—The 
situation, so far as foreign flours are con- 
cerned, is unchanged. Business continues 
to be limited to offers on spot and ship- 
ments from England within the next 
week. Prices show a considerable in- 
crease. 

Today’s quotations are as follows, per 
100 kilos, c.i.f.. Hamburg, prompt ship- 
ment: Canadian export patents $9.25@ 
9.75, Kansas top patents $9.45, English 
patents 37s 6d@40s 6d, English flours 
milled from hard Manitoba 39s@40s 114d. 





ENGLAND BUYS CORN IN POLAND 

Warsaw, Potann, Aug. 22.—An Eng- 
lish banking firm has advanced £1,000,000 
to an organization in Poland known as 
the “kooprolna,” which finances Polish 
agriculture, and the latter will discharge 
this credit by deliveries of corn, dis- 
tributing the funds, as they are received 
from England, to small agricultural 
banks ‘which will be responsible for pay- 
ments to the growers of the corn. 





The wheat acreage in Australia, Ar- 
gentina and Canada has been so increased 
that at present the area devoted to it in 
these three countries combined is 58 per 
cent above the pre-war average. 











Latest European prices, cabled to The Northwestern Miller on Tuesday, 
will be found immediately following the editorial page of this issue. 








UNITED KINGDOM MARKETS 


Lonpon, Enc., Aug. 26.— Russian 
wheat offerings are having a bearish ef- 
fect upon the market, and while some 
traders look upon these offers as simply 
window dressing, it is an established fact 
that some wheat will be sent out of the 
country. Some estimates go so far as to 
forecast a total shipment of 8,000,000 qrs 
during this crop year. Only winter 
wheat has been offered up to the present, 
and this is understood to compare favor- 
ably with American winter wheat. 

Flour Demand Limited.—With the ex- 
ception of the demand for near-by or spot 
parcels, all flour trading has been of a 
limited character. Except in a few iso- 
lated instances, buyers refuse to enter- 
tain offers for shipment. It should be 
realized by them that this action tends 
to emphasize the strength of the spot 
position. 

Imported Flour Prices.—Canadian top 
patents are offered for September ship- 
ment at 49@50s, October shipment can 
be bought at 46s 3d@47s 3d, and Novem- 
ber shipment at 45s 3d@46s 3d. Cana- 
dian export patents are offered for Sep- 
tember shipment at 47s, for October at 
44s 8d, and November at 43s 3d. The 
spot value is 49s, ex-store, but buyers hes- 
itate to offer over 46s, c.i.f., for imme- 
diate shipment. 

Minnesota and Kansas flours are not 
offered, both descriptions being out of 
line. Australian flours, for September 
shipment, are quoted at 41@42s, but are 
not sufficiently attractive, although there 
is a fair spot demand at 43s 6d@44s, ex- 
store. 

Home Milled Flour—London millers 
made a reduction of Is per sack on their 
straight run grade today, which brings 
the price down to 48s, delivered, equal 
to about 43s 6d, c.if. They offer this 
grade for November and December de- 
livery at 45s, delivered, equal to about 
40s 6d, c.i.f. These reductions had the 
effect of curtailing trade in the forward 
positions. 

Low Grades.—Minneapolis low grades 
have advanced, and are offered at 49s 3d, 
with near bids refused. Argentine low 
grades are unchanged at 25s 3d@26s, 
c.i.f., for shipment. 

Flour Arrivals—Arrivals of flour have 
been about the same as last week. Quan- 
tities, given in sacks of 280 Ibs each, were: 
from the United States, Atlantic, 6,986; 
Canada, Atlantic, 2,750; Australia, 3,219; 
Continent, 10. 

Wheat Prices—All Manitoba wheat 
prices show an advance on the week, with 
the exception of October-November, 
which is reported as 3d lower. No. 1 
northern Manitoba, afloat, has been sold 
at 64s, August shipment at 63s 6d, Sep- 
tember at 58s 6d, first half October at 
56s 142d, and October-November at 53s 
6d. No. 3 northern Manitoba, afloat, is 
held for 61s. No. 1 dark Duluth, for 
August shipment, is offered at 60s 3d, 
and No. 2 hard winter at 60s 6d for Au- 
gust, and 59s 9d for the first half Sep- 
tember. No. 2 red winter is quoted at 
57s for August-September shipment. 
Australian wheat, afloat, has been sold at 
58s 3d. 


Guascow, Scotranp, Aug. 25.—Im- 
porters of flour are considerably per- 
turbed by the present position of Cana- 
dian goods. They point to the disparity 
between the prices of Russian and Mani- 
toba wheat, and also to the disparity be- 
tween the offers made. by home and Ca- 
nadian millers for flour made from Mani- 


toba wheat. In the one case the Russian 
wheat is about 5s qr below the prices at 
which the Canadian pool is prepared to 
sell, and in the other case the home mill- 
ers’ rates for flour are about 5s per 280 
Ibs below the Canadian rates. 

Home Mills’ Strong Position.—This 
state of affairs is causing concern among 
importers, because it is feared that the 
advent of Russian wheat may enable 
home millers to keep their prices at an 
advantageous level. Glasgow importers 
feel that not only is the grain trade faced 
with a wheat combination in the form of 
the producers’ pools in Canada, but they 
likewise are faced with what appears to 
be a Canadian millers’ combination, which 
is intent upon pricing export flour ac- 
cording to the ruling pool prices for 
wheat. It is stated that the Glasgow 
Flour Trade Association is so impressed 
with the situation that it is making rep- 
resentations to the Canadian millers, 
drawing attention to its dangers. 

Comparative Flour Prices. — Home 
millers are today selling flour for 
prompt delivery at 46s 6d, 47s, and 48 
@50s per sack, c.i.f., and for November 
delivery at 39s, 41s and 43s, whereas im- 
ported Manitobas are 49s, c.i.f., for good 
grades and 47s 6d for export patents. On 
forward business, Canadian millers are 
offering at 44s 9d for October and 44s for 
November. It is feared that when the 
Canadian millers attempt to do forward 
business they will find it has already been 
captured by home millers. 

Kansas and Minnesota flours are out 
of line, Australians are about 42s per 280 
lbs, ¢c.i.f., on spot, and 42s 6d for ship- 
ment. American winters are 50s 6d@ 
51s; Canadian winters are 41s, c.i.f., in 
jute, and 41s 6d, in cotton. Manitoba 
flour on spot is practically unobtainable. 
Importers cannot afford to pay the price 
of prompt shipment, 49s@5lIs 6d. 

Flour Stocks.—Stocks are still low, al- 
though there have been heavy arrivals of 
Australian flour, 102,000 sacks arriving 
last week. An unsatisfactory feature of 
the Australian shipments is that the 
stenciling on the heavy jute bags has in 
some cases gone through to the flour to 
such a degree that the discoloration has 
come out in the loaves baked from the 
flour. This fault, of course, is not gen- 
eral, but it is sufficiently serious to cause 
adverse comment. 


Liverroot, Ena., Aug. 26.—There is 
little change in the flour market. The de- 
mand for either home milled or imported 
fleur continues slow. Prices are unal- 
tered from last week, although in the 
Liverpool district there is keen competi- 
tion, and price cutting is reported from 
outside. Forward parcels of Canadian 
and Australian are held over the parity 
on this side. 

Flour Prices.—English top patents are 
offered at 47s@48s 6d, ex-mill, English 
patents at 46s 6d, English straights at 
45s@45s 6d, English bakers at 43@44s, 
Australian patents at 44@45s, ex-store, 
and Manitoba patents at 49@52s, ex- 
store. 

Wheat Supplies Shrink.—The demand 
for wheat remains quiet, but holders are 
maintaining prices steadily, for shipments 
keep light and over-sea supplies afloat 
and in ports continue to shrink. Russia 
has been in the market with larger and 
cheaper offers, cargoes being offered at 
58s for October shipment and 52s for 
November. 

The international position does not 


seem to have changed to any apprecia)le 
extent. The decreasing quantities afloat 
indicate that we are not yet clear of the 
period of tight supplies. New graii is 
now plentiful in continental impor! ing 
countries, and fair quantities hve 
reached the mills. Home grown wheat 
will certainly be plentiful on the Co: ti- 
nent in the near future, while as regaids 
English wheat, of which a large par! is 
still lying out in the fields owing to ‘he 
rainy weather, it is reasonably poss’ )le 
that in September fair supplies will he 
available, unless the weather should 
very bad. 

The wheat option market has fluctu :t- 
ed, but closed today at 11s 344d for (ic- 
tober and 10s 814d for December. 


re 


Betrast, Ireranp, Aug. 24.—Prices of 
flour have been a little lower, but this | is 
had no effect on buyers, who still rem. in 
indifferent as far as buying foreign fl ur 
ahead is concerned. Any business di: xe 
has’ been mostly by English and Sco‘ :h 
mills, some of the latter’s prices bei ig 
very cheap, compared with foreign quo’ :- 
tions. Stocks of foreign flour in Belf. st 
are down almost to a vanishing poiit, 
but Dublin is rather better off. 

Buyers’ Lack of Confidence.—There is 
no doubt that consumers will be co:- 
pelled to come into the market befcre 
long, unless they are going to depe:d 
on home flours, which is very unlik« 
They have little confidence in the prese it 
range of prices and, despite the fact that 
cables for strong flours are fairly stea: 
the general opinion prevails that there 
will be a heavy drop from present lev«!s 
as soon as the new crops are reaped. 

Imported Flours.— Short Manitola 
patents are rather lower at 49s 64d, c.i.'., 
Belfast, but in some cases 6d less than 
this was quoted, for dispatch within ‘0 
days. For October shipment 2s 9d le-s 
per sack was indicated. For export p: 
ents, mills are quoting 47s 6d, c.i.f., By 
fast, for shipment within 30 days, but 
when Scotch mills are offering their be-! 
short strong patents at 45s 6d, c.i.f., Be 
fast or Dublin, it can be understood th: 
it is impossible for importers to compet: 
Even English mills have not been incline 
to sell at the level of Scotch prices. Mir 
neapolis flours are offered at 48s, c.i.f.. 
Belfast, for prompt shipment. Canadia 
winters are still on offer at 41s, landed. 
Belfast and Dublin, but as far as can b 
gathered no sales have been made. Aus 
tralian flours have shown some weak 
ness, and are now 43s, Belfast, and 44: 
Dublin, the offers being mostly fro: 
holders of flour on spot. 

Home Milled Flour—Home made soi 
wheat flours are still the best value offer 
ing, as it is possible to buy a good one a 
46@52s, delivered, in the north, but i: 
Dublin and the south 48s appears to }. 
the lowest price. 

Viewing the market as a whole, we ar: 
passing through a period of extrem: 
quietness; even home millers are com 
plaining that, despite the cheapness o 
their price, they are short of orders an 
find new business difficult to obtain. 





THE NEW GERMAN TARIFF 

Hamevurec, Germany, Aug. 23.—On th« 
morning of Aug. 22 the law relating t 
the changes in the tariff was published in 
the Reichsgesetzblatt. The chief new 
duties are indicated as follows, per 100 
kilos: rye 3 marks, wheat and spelt 3.50. 
barley 3, oats 3, buckwheat 3, corn and 
dari 2.20, malt 6.80, rice 2.50, all sorts of 
flour 8, oatmeal 10. 


In the year ended March 31, 1924, Ca- 
nadian exports of flour to the Nether- 
lands amounted to 249,034 bbls, but thi: 
decreased to 195,913 bbls in the year end 
ed March 31, 1925. 
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UNITED STATES MILLS 
LOSING DUTCH MARKET 


AmsrerpaM, Horiann, Aug. 24.—It is 
becoming monotonous, but regrettably 
necessary, to have to report the inactivity 
in this market of flour milled in the Unit- 
ed States, but the prices asked by millers 
both in the Northwest and in the South- 
west do not offer any prospect of busi- 
ness. 

Although the midweek decline raised 
hopes that a further setback in prices 
might eventually lead to some sales, the 
subsequent rise shattered these hopes, 
and sales during the past week of United 
States flour were negligible. 

Canadian millers were more in line, 
and secured a fair number of orders. 
Sales have been put through for Canadian 
patents of repute at $8.50 per 220 lbs 
for September shipment. Straight flour 
of the same origin was offered by mill- 
ers’ representatives on a basis of $8, but 
is this grade does not command a wide 
market here, sales were not of any im- 
portance. 

The prices quoted by millers cause im- 
porters to wonder whether the United 
States commodity will be able to hold its 
place in this market, which at one. time 
proved such a good outlet. None of the 
offers of western or southwestern mill- 
ers for a popular brand of patent flour 

vere below $9, which was 50c above the 
Canadian basis. Some millers who have 

lone a fair trade here, and, therefore, 
hould know how to estimate their price, 
vere 75c above the parity of this market. 

The position, especially since the Ger- 
man frontiers are about to close against 
the export from here of #oth home milled 
ind imported flour, is becoming more 
critical than ever, and it is really doubtful 
if the United States miller will, in view of 
his high cost of production, prove able 

o keep a hold on this market, which at 
the moment is being secured by the Ca- 
nadian miller. 





AUSTRALIAN WHEAT 
EXPORTS INCREASED 


MeLBourne, Vicrorta, Aug. 6.—The 
latest figures show that since Dec. 1 more 
than 95,000,000 bus wheat and 233,712 
short tons flour have been shipped over- 
sea from Australia, compared with 40,- 
058,320 bus and 293,713 short tons, re- 
spectively, for the corresponding period 
of the previous year. 

On the basis of 48 bus wheat to a short 
ton of flour, the exports from the com- 
monwealth have been equal to 107,153,997 
hus wheat, against 63,156,544 for the cor- 
responding term of 1923-24. 

Flour exports were on a substantially 
larger scale than had been expected, in 
view of the fact that, for some time, the 
local wheat market has been considerably 
above over-sea parity. 

Cuartes J. MatrHews. 





STATE MAY GUARANTEE WHEAT POOL 

Metzsourne, Victoria, Aug. 6.—The 
premier of Victoria has announced that 
a bill to give the Victorian Wheatgrow- 
ers’ Corporation (which, since the aboli- 
tion of compulsory pooling, has conduct- 
ed the voluntary pools in that state) a 
five years’ charter with a state guaranty 
of 75 per cent of the market value of the 
wheat will be placed before Parliament in 
the near future. 

Some opposition to the measure is ex- 
pected from the Labor party and cer- 
tain of the country party members, who 
ire in favor of the establishment of a 
compulsory pool, but the general feeling 
is that the bill will: be carried through 
both houses without any great difficulty. 

Cuartes J. MatrHews. 





BREAD GRAINS CHEAPER IN PRAGUE 

Prague, CzecHostovaki1a.—The prices 
for all bread grains are very close to the 
level below which they are to become 
dutiable, according to the recently intro- 
duced sliding tariff on agricultural prod- 
ucts. The government has not yet for- 
mulated a plan for determining on what 
basis the internal price of bread grains 
shall be computed. Owing to the very 
large crop of barley, which is officially 
estimated at between 11,482,000 and 13,- 
779,000 bus, the agrarians are demanding 
the removal of export restrictions on that 
commodity. 
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LIFE AND DEATH 

The poet Goethe said that “Death is 
nature’s expert contrivance to get plenty 
of life.” Curiously enough, life finds a 
sort of resurrection in death. There isn’t 
anything mysterious about this; it is the 
expression of a truth so common that it 
isn’t always understood. It holds good, 
not. only in spiritual things, to which it 
has been particularly applied, but in all 
other things, even in business where the 
endless chain of deflation, demoraliza- 
tion and failure is always followed by 
bursts of renewed activity and life which 
would not otherwise be possible. 

The milling business is emerging from 
a period of deflation and is showing signs 
of coming up out of the valley of the 
shadow of industrial death. There was a 
very considerable mortality in that valley, 
and it is only because of it that the in- 
dustry may look forward to a healthier 
life. There is nothing fanciful about this, 
and it is strictly in accord with the facts 
if their underlying meaning be correctly 
interpreted. 

Whether this renewal of its life is to be 
a false alarm, or not, rests with the mill- 
ers themselves, according to whether they 
will live decently, with some respect for 
themselves and their business. It is not 
going to be easy. 

Millers located in the central states 
should be particularly hopeful. There 
has now been worked out a closer equal- 
ization between the soft wheat milling ca- 
pacity of the country and the actual con- 
sumptive requirements for this particular 
kind of flour than has existed in many 
years. They also enjoy certain advan- 
tages in the way of location which they 
have never fully realized or capitalized. 
Being located midway between the wheat 
fields of the West and the Northwest, 
they can grind all kinds of wheat on a 
milling-in-transit or ex-lake basis. Their 
nearness to the big consuming markets 
gives them opportunities for exceptional 
service, which turns, not upon the trans- 
portation of the raw material, but of the 
finished product. ” 

To a larger extent than many other 
millers, they are independent of crop 
failures, which cannot be said of all mills 
located where the wheat grows. They 
can select their wheat anywhere west of 
them, and they are in the heart of the 
best soft wheat section. As time goes 
on, these advantages should mean much 
to them if they do not overlook the op- 
portunities of their geographical location. 
The mortality which has occurred among 
them constitutes the basis for a better 
outlook and the promise of a fuller and 
saner life. It is up to the millers to be 
alive to their opportunities. 





' TOLEDO 


Soft winter wheat standard patent was 
quoted, Sept. 11, at $7.80@8 bbl, local 
springs $8@8.60 for old, and $8.20 for 
new, and local hard winters $7.85, in 98’s, 
f.o.b., Toledo. 

Toledo millers were bidding $1.62 bu 
for No. 2 red wheat, Toledo rate points, 
Sept. 11. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


-~Receipts— -Shipments— 
1925 1924 1925 1924 
Wheat, bus.. 95,200 302,400 1,735 141,245 
Corn, bus... 25,000 40,000 21,295 775 
Oats, bus.... 157,000 399,750 138,485 197,700 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 48,- 
000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 
Sept. 6-12 - 34,100 71 
Previous week . 39,500 82 
WORF BHO na. ccce- ai ... 45,600 84 
Two years ago .... .. 40,400 72 

Three years ago ...... . 38,650 65% 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Output by mills in Ohio, Indiana and 

Michigan, excluding those at Toledo, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Sept. 6-12 68,315 be 
Previous week 49,077 69 
Year ago Terr 78,146 69 
Two years ago .. 52,067 65 
Three years ago .. . 31,218 §2 


INDIANAPOLIS 

While there are indications that the 
flour business is on a more stable basis, 
the output by mills in this city last week 
declined. Business is much better in some 
parts of the territory than in others. 

Bids for car lots of grain at the call of 
the Indianapolis Board of Trade, f.o.b., 
414%c to New York, Sept. 12: wheat, No. 
2 red $1.63@1.65, No. 2 hard $1.52@1.55; 
oats, No. 2 white 38@39c, No. 3 white 37 
@38ce. 

Output of mills in Indianapolis, with a 
weekly capacity of 20,000 bbls, as_ re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Sept. 6-12 7,198 36 
Previous week . 9,701 49 


Inspections of grain for the week ended 
Sept. 12: wheat 40,000 bus in, 7,000 out; 
corn, 102,000 in, 56,000 out; oats, 138,000 
in, 16,000 out. 

Stocks in store, with comparisons: 
wheat, 620,600 bus Sept. 12, as against 
766,715 Sept. 13, 1924; corn, 272,400 as 
against 262,245; oats, 611,000 as against 
644,420. 

. * 

Wallace Hibbits, aged 86, the oldest 
continuous resident and pioneer of Mun- 
cie, Ind., is dead. He formerly was presi- 
dent of the Hibbits Milling Co., which 
ran the second rolling mill to be installed 
in Indiana. 

Curis O. ABion. 


PITTSBURGH 

Flour dealers are in high spirits, the 
reason being that there is a heavy move- 
ment of the commodity. No complaints 
have been made as to shipping, as it con- 
tinues very active. 

Quotations on Sept. 12: spring wheat 
short patents $8.25@8.75, standard pat- 
ents $7.75@8.25; hard winter short pat- 
ents $8.25@8.75, standard patents $7.75@ 
8.25; soft winters $7@7.25, bulk; pure 
white rye $5.50@6, pure medium rye $5@ 
5.50, pure dark rye $4.25@4.75,—all in 
cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh. Semolina was 
quoted at 4c Ib. 

NOTES 

The flour mill of A. Hayden, Elizabeth, 
Pa., is to be remodeled and improved. 

C. C. Latus, secretary of the Western 
Pennsylvania Bakers’ Association, will 
return next week from an extensive trip 
abroad. During his stay of six weeks he 
visited England, Scotland, Belgium, 
France and Germany. 





NORFOLK 

Last week was one of surprises in the 
grain market here, as the trade had been 
of the opinion that prices would advance. 
The sudden downward turn not only dis- 
couraged trading, but those who have 
been bearish on the entire crop have 
taken fresh courage and now are talking 
$1.25 wheat instead of the $2 farmers 
have been hoping for. Millers, however, 
report that they are taking advantage of 
all offerings of good cash wheat, which 
are still limited, as farmers are not 
anxious sellers: Quotations were reduced 
last week to follow option prices. Flour 
prices, Sept. 12: northwestern spring pat- 
ents $9.25@9.50, bakers grades $9@9.25; 
Kansas and Oklahoma fancy family pat- 
ents $9.25@9.50, bakers grades $8.75@ 
8.90; soft winter wheat top patents $8.40 
@8.60, standard patents $8@8.25; Vir- 
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ginia and North Carolina straights, $7.75 
@8.25. 
7 * 

The business of the American Pie & 
Cake Co., Inc., has been taken over by 
the City Pie Co. The concern will be 
enlarged somewhat, and the two organiza- 
tions will continue to function over a 
broadened territory. 

Josepu A. Leswie, Jr. 


NASHVILLE 

Flour trade held up satisfactorily in 
the Southeast last week, although new 
sales were considerably lighter than in 
previous weeks. Shipments on contracts 
were of fair volume, and small orders 
for immediate and 30-day shipment were 
active. Operations were on a basis of 
nearly three fourths of the capacity of 
mills, shipments being close to the out- 
put. 

Large buyers were not in the market, 
only a few sales being over 200 to 500 
bbls. Buyers were inclined to go slow on 
account of the unsettled wheat situation. 
September has so far been satisfactory 
to southeastern mills, operations having 
been above 70 per cent of capacity. 

Wheat has been irregular, with mod- 
erate movement. No. 2 red, with bill, was 
quoted on Sept. 12 at $1.83@1.87 bu, 
Nashville. 

Flour prices have moved in a narrow 
range. Quotations, Sept. 12: short soft 
winter wheat patent, cotton 98's, f.o.b., 
Ohio River points, $9.75@10; standard 
patent, $8.75@9; straight patent, $8.25@ 
8.50; first clears, $7.50@7.75. 

The situation is quiet with rehandlers, 
although demand is fair for Minnesota 
and western flours. Quotations, Sept. 12: 
spring wheat first patent, cotton 98’s, de- 
livered at Nashville, $9@9.50; hard win- 
ter short patent, $8.50@9; standard 
grades, 30@50c less. 

Output of flour by southeastern mills, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Aug. 30-Sept. 5.. 163,320 115,467 70.6 
Previous week... 156,420 112,073 71.6 
Last year - 176.220 114,060 64.7 
Two years ago... 209,430 128,501 61.3 
Three years ago 170,430 98,503 57.7 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


Sept. 12 Sept. 6 

Flour, bbls 42,500 37,000 

Wheat, bus 688,000 687,000 

Corn, bus . 67.000 94,000 

Oats, bus . . 566,000 590,000 
NOTES 


Receipts of grain at Nashville, week 
ending Sept. 12, 145 cars. 

R. M. Crommelin, manager of the Col- 
lins Flour Mills, Pendleton, Oregon, was 
in Nashville last week. 

S. H. Wilson left this week for Tam 
pa, Fla., where he goes in the interest 
of establishing a chain of feed stores in 
that state for the Acme Mills, Hopkins- 
ville, Ky. 

T. C. Ferrell, Jr., has purchased the 
Sanitary Bakery, Humboldt, Tenn., from 
A. B. Noble. The plant, recently dam- 
aged by fire, will be rebuilt and newly 
equipped. 

With the plants of the Liberty Milling 
Co. and the Colonial Milling Co. getting 
into operation, Nashville is again assum- 
ing its place as the premier milling point 
in the Southeast. 

According to a statement of R. L. 
McKinney, of the Columbia (Tenn.) Mill 
& Elevator Co., farmers in middle and 
eastern Tennessee counties are holding 
wheat, wherever possible, for higher 
prices. He says the farmers have placed 
their wheat in warehouses and elevators 
in anticipation of selling at $2 bu. 

Joun Leper. 


EVANSVILLE 
Some millers reported last week that 
there was a falling off in demand, others 
that inquiries were on a par with what 
is usually to be expected at this time 
of year. A heavy rain the latter part 
of the week over Evansville territory 
broke the long drouth, doing a little dam- 
age to the crops but giving much needed 
relief to the water shortage. Cooler 
weather is in prospect. Flour quotations, 
Sept. 12, f.o.b., Evansville, 98-lb cottons, 
carload lots: best patent, $9.30; first pat- 
ent, $8.90; straights, $8.70; Kansas, $9.10; 

clears, first $8, second $7.20. 

W. W. Ross, 
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WESTBOUND GRAIN FREIGHTS 

The recent ruling of the board of rail- 
way commissioners for Canada by which 
the railways in Western Canada were 
ordered to equalize the freight rates on 
grain and flour moving eastward and 
westward for export has stirred up quite 
a discussion. The board itself is dis- 
agreed, as some of the commissioners con- 
tend that, since the whole structure of 
railway freight rates in Canada is now 
under revision, this change ought not to 
be made until the general changes are 
decided upon. Naturally, the people of 
Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Co- 
lumbia are not in accord with this opinion. 
They desire that that portion of the 1925 
crop which will be moved from now on- 
ward should get the benefit of the new 
order. British Columbia and Alberta 
have been petitioning for this for some 
time, and the argument in its favor is a 
strong one. 

The chief difficulty in the way of the 
new rates is the excessive cost of hauling 
wheat over the Rocky Mountains via the 
Canadian Pacific Railway. Owing to the 
heavy grades on that line, trains hauling 
grain cannot carry as much as on the 
prairies or via the Yellow Head pass 
route followed by the Canadian National 
Railways. In a measure the order is un- 
just to the Canadian Pacific Railway, but 
that difficulty will doubtless be eliminated 
when the general revision of freight rates 
is made. 

In the meantime, those who are favor- 
ably interested in the new order contend 
that they should not be penalized any 
longer by the amount of the excess rate 
charged for hauling grain to Vancouver 
over the Canadian Pacific line, and as 
Canada is now entering upon a federal 
election, politicians find themselves in a 
delicate position. To rescind the recent 
order would probably antagonize a large 
section of the West and all of British Co- 
lumbia, with serious consequences for one 
or other of the political parties. 


TORONTO 


Bakers’ contracts form the chief spring 
wheat milling interest in this territory at 
present. Competition for these is keen, 
and close prices are being offered. A few 
bakers have signed contracts, and others 
are almost ready to do so. In some cases 
the delivery period covers the entire cro 
year. Mixed car trade is moderately good, 
and prices have not changed since the first 
of the month. Quotations, Sept. 12, with 
comparisons: 


Sept. 12 Sept. 5 
Wem MRCOMEB 2.6 cic esecacsae $9.00 $9.00 
I odie bo.5's a9 -6.4 09 4:0 8 ON 8.75 8.75 
Seconds Seeeevanksesaa es 8.50 8.50 
Pee 8.30 8.30 
i eee eee 7.40 7.40 
NE a 96:65 050 6.8.6:69.0:6 a2 6.15 6.15 
WOOE BOG occ cccvcvvcecoves 4.75 4.75 


All prices quoted are per barrel in 98-lb 
jute bags, f.o.b., cars, -Toronto or Montreal 
basis, less 10c for cash, plus cartage if per- 
formed. Bakers’ discount for quantity pur- 
chases, 20c bbl. 

Ontario Winter.—This flour is plentiful, 
and there is a_ fair trade prevailing. 
Bakers and biscuit makers in Ontario, 
Quebec and the eastern provinces are 
booking steadily, as are New York ex- 
porters. Prices on Sept. 12 were a little 
easier at $5.90 bbl, in secondhand jute 
bags, Montreal basis, for good quality 90 
per cent patents. 

Export Trade—Mills making spring 
wheat flour are selling fair quantities for 
export, chiefly for October shipment, and 
are looking for a large volume of sales 
from now on. Most of the September 
capacity is already sold. There have been 
two reductions of 10¢ bbl each in the sea- 
board basis since a week ago. Quota- 
tions, in sterling, Sept. 12: export spring 
patent per 280 Ibs, in jute 140’s, 44s, c.i.f., 
United Kingdom, September shipment; 
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Canadian Wheat Crop 


Toronto, Ont.—On Sept. 10 the bureau of statistics, Ottawa, issued a 
bulletin in which the wheat yield of Canada for 1925 was given at 391,819,000 


bus, compared with 262,000,000 last year. 


bus are spring wheat. 


Of this year’s crop, 368,000,000 


Judging from recent inspections, the quality of the 1925 crop in western 
Canada is high. Over 81 per cent of inspections so far have reached the 


northern or milling grades. 


The marketing of this huge quantity of wheat is going to be an interest- 
ing study. The western farmers’ pool has greatly increased its membership, 
and will undoubtedly handle a large percentage of the crop. Some 11,000 
new members have joined the pool in Saskatchewan since midsummer, which 
brings the total acreage subject to the pool system up to 80 per cent. In 
Manitoba the pool commenced a year ago with 7,500 members, and has now 


nearly 14,000. Membership is still incre 
a 


asing in all three provinces. 


Large Yield Per Acre 


The department of agriculture of Ontario has issued a bulletin contain- 


ing its first estimate of the amount of wheat produced in 1925. 


The area 


sown was 747,101 acres, from which 22,693,913 bus were harvested, compared 
with 21,396,621 in 1924, The average yield per acre was 30.4 bus, which com- 
pares with an average of 21.7 for the past 43 years. 

Besides this winter wheat, Ontario grew 2,437,000 bus spring wheat, 


mostly Marquis. 


While this amount appears small, it is a valuable feature 


of the Ontario production and is always in demand. A good deal of the 
flour is sold to New York brokers for export. 


Another important crop in Ontario is oats. 
year’s production is 116,664,000 bus, as against 114,249,000 in 1924. 


It is estimated that this 
Barley 


yielded 14,803,000 bus, which is slightly above the amount in 1924. Rye 


yielded 1,791,000 bus. 








October, 41s 9d; November, 41s; Decem- 
ber, 41s 6d,—seven-day terms. 

There is a good inquiry for Ontario 
winters for export and some sales have 
been made, but buyers’ offers are still 
mostly below what millers can accept. 
Cable bids are generally on a basis around 
37s 6d per 280 lbs, in 140-lb jutes, c.i-f., 
Glasgow, while mills are holding for 38s 
6d@39s, September seaboard. 


WHEAT 

The official announcement that Ontario 
has a winter wheat crop of 22,694,000 bus 
was received without surprise. Deliveries 
from farms have been heavy, and mills 
have more wheat offering than they can 
use. The surplus is going for export, 
mostly through United States channels. 
For this purpose buyers are paying 
around $1.28 bu for red and white mixed, 
f.o.b., country points. Wagon lots at mill 
doors are quoted at $1.20@1.25. 

Western spring wheat is now reaching 
this side of the lakes in large quantities, 
and Ontario mills are better supplied. 
Quotations, Sept. 12: No. 1 northern, 
track, Bay ports, $1.50 bu; other grades 
at Winnipeg spreads. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Demand is good. Ontario oats and bar- 
ley are about 2c bu lower. Screenings 
are holding steady, and at present prices 
are good value. Quotations, Sept. 12: new 
crop Ontario oats, No. 2, 38@40c bu, cars, 
country points; new crop barley, 68@70c; 
standard recleaned screenings, $18 ton, 
track, Bay ports. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 


Shipping companies state that business 
is improving and that bookings of flour 
space are considerably increased. Rates 
for September shipment, which have not 
changed, follow: London, Liverpool, 
Manchester 18c cwt; Glasgow, Belfast, 
Dublin, Hull, Leith, Newcastle, Avon- 
mouth 20c; Aberdeen, 28c; Dundee, 27c; 
Copenhagen, 27c; Helsingfors, 32c; Stock- 
holm, 80c; Hamburg, Rotterdam, Am- 
sterdam 19c. October rates: London, 
Liverpool, Manchester, 20c; Glasgow, 
Belfast, Dublin, Hull, Leith, Newcastle, 
Avonmouth, 22c; Aberdeen, 30c; Dundee, 
29c; Copenhagen, 27c; Helsingfors, 32c; 
Stockholm, 30c; Hamburg, Rotterdam, 
Amsterdam, 22c. 


NOTES 


A. E. Copeland, of the Copeland Flour 
Mills, Ltd., Midland, Ont., was in Toron- 
to on Sept. 11. 


Thomas Tressam, manager of the 
Brantford plant of the Dominion Flour 
Mills, Ltd., spent Sept. 11 in Toronto. 


H. H. Moyer, of the Richmond Mfg. 
Co., maker of grain cleaning machinery, 
fala N. Y., visited Toronto last 
week. 


Quebec expects to have enough home 
grown oats this year to provide for its 
needs. This will cut off a market that has 
usually taken a considerable quantity of 
oats from Ontario. 


The Canadian National Millers’ Asso- 
ciation announces that, under the new 
German duties, British millers do not 
get a preference, notwithstanding reports 
in Canada that they did. 


Farmers of Ontario are estimated to 
have lost $1,600,000 through smut in their 
wheat on this crop. Most of them are 
careless in sowing wheat, and take no 
steps to treat the seed or to prevent smut 
from developing. 

A good deal of Ontario winter wheat 
is still going to United States ports for 
export. Buyers at Atlantic seaboard 
points are overbidding Ontario millers 
for what they need, and seem able to 
operate profitably at the prices. 


Clark & Clark is the name of a new firm 
that has lately entered into the flour, feed 
and grain trade of Toronto. The active 
head of this firm is L. R. Clark, formerly 
with Vannatter & Co., Ltd. The new firm 
will engage in business as exporters, deal- 
ers and brokers. Its offices are in the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Building, To- 
ronto. 


Although Italy has imposed a duty of 
11% gold lire per 220 Ibs on flour enter- 
ing the markets of that country, informa- 
tion from there shows that Canadian hard 
wheat is considered indispensable for the 
manufacture of macaroni and similar 
products, and that, in spite of the duty, 
a large amount of it will be used. The 
market grew rapidly under the open 
trading conditions which formerly pre- 
vailed. A large part of the demand prob- 
ably will be supplied with flour made 
from Canadian wheat by Italian millers, 
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as wheat enters at a duty of 7% gold lire 
per 220 lbs. 

The Canadian National Millers’ Asso- 
ciation has issued to its members a pro- 
gram of the annual meeting to be held 


in Toronto on Sept. 16. The morning 
session will be devoted to general busi- 
ness, and the afternoon to a meetiny of 
the new board of directors. In the cve- 
ning D. A. Campbell, president of the «s- 
sociation, will give a dinner at the Na- 
tional Club. The members are expected 
to spend Sept. 17 in Toronto, when a yolf 
tournament will be held at the Torito 
Golf Club grounds. 


When the proposed new works on the 
Ontario section of the St. Lawrence River 
are installed, it is expected over 800.:\(0 
horsepower will be made available for ise 
in this province. The hydroelectric pv w- 
er commission states that the increasv in 
the demand for power in Ontario }\as 
been so rapid that all that can be dey «!- 
oped on the St. Lawrence will be nee ed 
a few years after completion of the work. 
It naturally will take some years to (e- 
velop the power possibilities of the (n- 
tario section of the St. Lawrence. 


WINNIPEG 


At the lower prices established a week 
ago, sales of flour in the western provinces 
show a further improvement. All the 
larger plants are operating actively, «I- 
though not to full capacity. While aggre- 
gate sales are good, they are considera!)ly 
below those of the same period of 1924. 
The business now being done is practic:l- 
ly all for domestic account, export trace 
still being extremely quiet, due to the wn- 
settled market. Increased estimates of 
the wheat yield are now being made, aid 
are taken by the over-sea trade to mein 
lower prices for flour. 

For delivery between Fort William and 
the Alberta boundary, top patent sprinvs 
were quoted, Sept. 12, at $9.65 bbl, jute, 
seconds at $9.05, and first clears at $7.15, 
Fort William basis, sight draft. Cotton, 
15c over this basis. Alberta points 10 
30c over, and British Columbia and Pi 
cific Coast points 30@50c over. Bakers 
purchasing their requirements in jute ge! 
special prices. 

After the holiday on Sept. 7, the whea! 
market opened with trading of fairl) 
large volume. Heavy selling was a fei 
ture, and millers, exporters and eleva 
tor interests were keen buyers of future 
wheat. The increased United States cro) 
estimate resulted in a sharp break i: 
prices, and a further flurry of selling 
Canadian official crop estimates, whic!) 
show a considerably increased yield for ai: 
Canada, had little effect upon the loc 
market. An excellent demand has existe: 
for cash wheat, but this fell away towar: 
the latter part of the session. 

Prices for No. 1 northern, in store, For! 
William: 


-—Futures— 

Cash Oct. Dec 

Sept. 7 . (88 =e se% see 
Se eee $1.35 $1.32 
NET DE eee 1.50% 1.36% 1.33! 
| I eae 1.45 1.33 1.29! 
5 ers 1.41% 1.34% 1.31 
Sem, Be ists. - 140% 1.33% 1.30 


12 
*Holiday. 
Receipts of wheat at Winnipeg ar: 
showing a very large increase, over 1,00 
cars new crop wheat now being inspecte« 
daily. Inspections, for the seven day: 
ending Sept. 10, averaged 657 cars per 
day, compared with approximately 20‘ 
for the preceding seven days, and 11! 
for the corresponding period in 1924. 
Coarse grains have enjoyed a fairly 
good demand. Offerings of oats are stil! 
light, and business is thereby restricted 
Daily trading in cash barley has been 
heavy, with spreads practically un- 
changed. Inquiry for cash rye is brisk, 
particularly for the lower grades. Quo- 
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tations, Sept. 12: No. 2 Canadian western 
oats, 51%c bu; barley, 68%2c; rye, 85%4c. 
NOTES 

Will Hill, mill machinery expert, left 
Winnipeg last week for the Pacific Coast. 

The labor situation in the Canadian 
West is satisfactory. High wages are 
being offered for farm work, averaging 
as much as $5 and $6 per day in some 
parts of the country. 

The average price of spot No. 1 nor- 
thern wheat at Winnipeg during August 
was $1.67% bu. This figure makes an 
interesting comparison with the total of 
$1.66 paid by the western wheat pool. 

The new crop movement is now very 
heavy in all three provinces, daily load- 
ings being far in excess of those of last 
season. According to figures furnished 
by Canadian railways, more than 3,000,- 
000 bus of grain were marketed on Sept. 
10. 

Demand for old crop wheat of milling 
grades in August was such that by the 
end of that month very little remained on 
hand in western Canada. The fact that 
high premiums were offered in August 
for millable wheat was proof of its scar- 
city. 

Up to Sept. 8 a total of almost 5,000 
cars new crop spring wheat had passed 
inspection in western Canada, of which 
over 4,000, or 81 per cent, were of con- 
tract grades. This percentage should in- 
crease as the crops in more northerly 
parts of Saskatchewan become ready for 
marketing. 

J. A. McPhail, president of the Ca- 
nadian Co-operative Wheat Producers, 
Ltd., the selling agency of the wheat pools 
of the three prairie previnces, has an- 
nounced a final wheat pool payment for 
the season 1924-25, of lle for No. 1 nor- 
thern. This makes a total of $1.66 bu, 
basis Fort William and Vancouver. 

A study of the world’s wheat situation 
indicates that Canada is the only country 
which will have a large quantity to dispose 
of before the new Argentine crop becomes 
available early in 1926. At present, Rus- 
sia and the Danube are the only regions 
that are competing with Canada in Brit- 
ish and European markets. 

The Outlook-Saskatchewan Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd., is preparing for an active mill- 
ing year, although the crops in that dis- 
trict were damaged by hail and a consid- 
erable quantity of wheat was lost. There 
will, however, be enough tributary to 
Outlook to keep the excellent mill, which 
has been doing such good service to that 
town for a number of years, employed. 

The Canadian National Millers’ Asso- 
ciation is supplying its members with 
specimen invoices with instructions show- 
ing how these should be made out on ex- 
port shipments to the United States. The 
association is indebted to the United 
States customs department for the origi- 
nal copy of a model invoice with explana- 
tions as to how this should be completed. 

G. Rock. 


VANCOUVER 

Domestic flour sales continue very 
light. The trade is bearish, and buying 
is confined to immediate requirements. 
The Orient has been a consistent buyer 
of flour, and most mills are pretty well 
booked up on low grades until December. 
British and continental flour bids are far 
out of line, with small chance of any busi- 
ness. 

Wheat business to the Orient is being 
worked on every break, and a consider- 
able volume has been booked. The de- 
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mand is principally for No. 3 northern 
and No. 4. Bids from the United King- 
dom are approximately 7c bu out of line, 
and no new crop business is reported. 
September shipment No. 1 northern is 
quoted 5c over October, No. 2 northern 
2%4c over, and No. 3 northern 3c under. 
October shipment wheat is about 2c bu 
cheaper than September. 

The recent reduction in freight rates on 
grain for export via Vancouver has not 
yet reduced premiums, but it will un- 
doubtedly have the effect of lowering 
them when the movement begins in vol- 
ume. 

Ocean freight business is inactive, with 
space held at 35s to European ports, and 
with no possibility of business even if 
space could be had at 30s. Charters are 
quoted at 32s 6d, and the tendency is 
easier. Wheat space to the Orient is 
trading at $4.25 per short ton. Full 
steamers are quoted at the same rate, 
with considerable activity in both. 

NOTES 

N. L. Leach, of Kerr, Gifford & Co., 
Portland, was a recent visitor in Van- 
couver. 

The Vancouver Merchants’ Exchange 
expects to establish a cash grain market 
to begin operation on Oct. 1, 1925. 

George Mclvor, western sales manager 
for the Canadian Co-operative Wheat 
Producers, Ltd., was a recent visitor in 
Vancouver, en route to Seattle and Port- 
land. 

The Canadian Co-operative Wheat Pro- 
ducers, Ltd., has opened offices in Van- 
couver under the management of O. Z. 
Buchanan, who has been with the pool in 
Calgary since its inception. 

A. Johannessen, purchasing manager 
for the Norwegian Government Food 
Commission, was a recent visitor in Van- 
couver. He is making an extensive busi- 
ness trip through Canada and the United 


States. 
H. M. Cameron. 


MONTREAL 

Export business in new crop spring 
wheat flour was fairly good last week, 
and the business transacted for October 
shipment was of satisfactory volume. The 
domestic market, however, remained 
quiet. 

Prices did not fluctuate, and closed on 
Sept. 11 as follows: first patents $9 bbl, 
seconds $8.30, bakers $8.30, jute, ex-track, 
less 10c bbl for cash. 

Winter wheat flour prices were marked 
down 30@40c at the end of last week. 
Offerings were considerably more plenti- 
ful than has been the case recently. A 
brisk business was done throughout the 
week, particularly after the cut in prices 
had gone into effect. 

Closing prices, Sept. 11: $6.40@6.50 bbl, 
secondhand jute, ex-track, for car lots, 
and for broken lots $6.60@6.70, ex-store. 


* * 


Wilbert Taylor, a merchant of Bridge- 
town, Barbados, British West Indies, has 
been in Canada for a few weeks making 
arrangements to represent one of the 
leading flour milling companies of Can- 
ada in Barbados. He was in Montreal 
last week in connection with this busi- 


ness. 
A. E. Perks. 





7 
Due to high prices and plentiful local 
supplies of other foodstuffs, flour impor- 
tations into Haiti fell off over 10,000,000 
kilos in the first seven months of the 1924- 
25 fiscal year, compared with the pre- 
vious year. 








Canada—Grain Stocks July 31 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics estimates of complete stocks of grain in Canada at the 


close of the crop year, July 31, 1925. 
reports of crop correspondents. 


The quantities in farmers’ hands are estimated from 





Wheat . 
Public and private terminal ele- 
vators—Fort William and 

we’ aor ee eer ee 9,150,824 
Private terminal elevators, Win- 

DEE Sse 060600 U0 560.04 040 6 3,714 
Interior terminal elevators, west- 

en ee 208,324 
Vancouver harbor commissioners’ 

MINOONE 55 op c0n 06 0005 cnmseces 1,036,131 
Country elevators, western di- 

ME ceugectecteddberesceds 2,719,268 
Public elevators in the East..... 4,820,264 
In transit, railways ........... . 1,578,996 
Em Geur mille ..........00. . 2,000,000 
Im Sepmere hends .............% 2,709,000 


Bushels— 
Oats Barley Flaxseed Rye Totals 
3,163,709 877,352 1,294,389 744,806 15,231,080 
10,175 4,190 761 1,055 19,895 
131,836 18,729 1,247 235 360,371 
65,041 18,431 563 3,119 1,123,285 
1,952,352 335,651 100,339 53,776 5,161,386 
2,519,756 783,280 67,643 169,773 8,350,716 
978,215 263,443 47,272 16,608 2,881,534 
580,000 SRGNe ex ssse J 2,620,000 
23,722,000 1,714,900 38,200 204,500 28,388,600 





. 24,223,521 33,123,084 4,051,976 1,540,414 1,197,872 64,136,867 
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LET THEM KILL THEMSELVES! 


With the flour business showing im- 
provement all over the country, mills are 
holding their prices firm, with the excep- 
tion of a few of the type which we have 
with us always, whose prices are cut 50c 
below their competitors’, They are sub- 
ject to violent criticism from local bro- 
kers, but with the disinterested observer 
there is a lurking suspicion that if a 
mill desires to commit financial suicide, 
there are only a few (if, indeed, there 
are any) local representatives who would 
not be glad to assist in the operation, by 
selling as much flour as the mill is will- 
ing to sacrifice. 


NEW YORK 


Local conditions last week were decid- 
edly encouraging, and the volume of 
business done reached very fair propor- 
tions. The number of mill representa- 
tives who reported that they “had no 
kick coming” was sufficient to guarantee 
good sales, for when a flour man “can’t 
kick,” business is indeed good. 

Quick Delivery Wanted.—Most buying 
was for immediate shipment to replenish 
exhausted reserves—some of it being so 
needed that air freight would have well 
suited the buyer. On the other hand, 
there were last week more instances of 
sales for delivery up to Jan. 1 than have 
been reported for a long time. Where 
a price was cheap, a number of the me- 
dium-sized bakers saw fit to make provi- 
sion for their future requirements, mak- 
ing September, for some brokers, start 
off better than any previous month this 
year. 

The market lacked any outstanding 
feature. Hard winter quotations prac- 
tically paralleled those of springs, ex- 
cept in an occasional instance where a 
Kansas price was entirely out of line be- 
cause it was so far below the general 
range. The break on Sept. 10, following 
the bearish government report, destroyed 
buyers’ confidence to a considerable ex- 
tent. 

Export Trade. — European buyers 
showed little interest in flour, and busi- 
ness was quiet. Clearances, which were 
not large, were chiefly to central Europe. 

Flour Quotations.—Spring fancy pat- 
ents $8.50@8.90, standard patents $8@ 
8.55, clears $7.55@8.10, high gluten flour 
$8.60@9.10; hard winter short patents 
$8.40@8.90, straights $8@8.50; soft win- 
ter straights, $7.10@7.50; rye, $5.30@ 





5.60,—all in jutes. Receipts, 217,502 
bbls; exports, 84,503. 
WHEAT 


Sentiment in wheat was bearish, fol- 
lowing the government report. North- 
western receipts increased, and a good 
export business was reported. Quota- 
tions, Sept. 11: No. 2 red, c.i.f., domestic, 
$1.6414; No. 1 dark spring, c.i.f., domes- 
tic, $1.68%4; No. 2 hard winter, f.o.b., ex- 
port, $1.6414; No. 1 northern Manitoba, 
in bond, f.o.b., export, $1.59; No. 2 mixed 
durum, f.o.b., export, $1.46%4. Receipts, 
426,200 bus; exports, 639,867. 


OATS 


Oats were without feature except for 
a small export business. Quotations, 
Sept. 11: No. 2 white, 4842c; No. 3 white, 
4744c. Receipts, 347,000 bus; exports, 
190,342. 

NOTES 

Ernest Brewer, of Florida, a former 
New York exporter, was in New York 
last week. 

Douglas Hunt, cashier for Samuel 
Knighton & Son, flour brokers, is on his 
honeymoon at Virginia Beach. 

F. H. Price, export agent of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation, left Sept. 13 


for a two weeks’ trip through the North 
and Southwest. 

Cars of flour at railroad terminals last 
week were 731, the previous week 764, 
and for the same week a year ago 910. 

A. W. Mears, of the Baltimore office 
of the Harry E. White Co., flour broker, 
spent Sept. 9-10 at the New York office 
of the company. 

F. L. Bray, of the New York office 
of Samuel Knighton & Son, flour bro- 
kers, is on a business trip through Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and Florida. 

Burke & McMahon, New York brokers, 
recently added to the accounts they are 
representing that of the Thornton & 
Chester Milling Co., Buffalo. 

George K. Morrow, one of the partners 
of Morrow & Co., exporters of flour, re- 
turned on the Majestic, Sept. 8, from a 
six weeks’ trip, having visited Germany, 
Belgium, and the United Kingdom. 

S. R. Strisik, of the Haffenberg- 
Strisik Co., flour brokers, has returned 
from a recent motor trip through the 
Adirondacks, on which he was accom- 
panied by J. Levenson, of the Levenson 
Co., Newark. 

The board of directors of the Con- 
tinental Baking Corporation on Sept. 10 
declared a dividend of $2 per share on 
outstanding preferred stock and $2 per 
share on outstanding Class A common 
stock, payable on Oct. 1. 

At the September meeting of the New 
York Flour Club, Inc., C. E. Grim was 
elected a member. J. A. Lenhardt, in 
appreciation of his activities in the in- 
terests of the club, especially as chair- 
man of the entertainment committee, was 
elected an honorary life member. 

The award for 1,500 bbls flour for the 
Panama Railroad went to the Halboth- 
Coans Co., this city, at $8.23, Osnaburgs, 
c.i.f., Christobal, via New Orleans. The 
sale was made on Sept. 9, and prices 
ranged by small amounts from this price 
to $9.45, the top figure. Fifteen mills 
submitted offers. 

Among out of town millers in the local 
market last week were J. MacFarlane, of 
the Western Canada Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., Toronto; O. W. Galloway, assistant 
claim agent of the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., Minneapolis; John D. Lee, of the 
Blaine-Mackay-Lee Co., North East, Pa., 
and F. C, Tullis. 

J. V. Rank, London manager of 
Joseph Rank, Ltd., English miller, sailed 
for home on the Aquitania, Sept. 10, 
after spending a fortnight here. This 
firm manufactures Youma, a flour soon 
to be introduced here in bread by Ebin- 
ger Bros., Brooklyn bakers. Ray Kil- 
thau handles the account in the local 
market. 

Charles Macwatty, who was for many 
years active in grain circles here, died 
Sept. 5 at Birkenhead, Eng. Mr. Mac- 
watty was first with Edward Beatty, and 
later a partner of Macwatty & Flahive. 
He retired from business here last 
March, and in June went abroad for an 
extended vacation. In southern England 
he contracted influenza, which resulted in 
his death at the age of 55 years. 


BALTIMORE 


Standard spring patent was a good 
seller in this market last week at $8, cot- 
ton. Many mills were asking more, but 
the $8 seller got the majority of business 
while competitors were discussing dull 
times. Hard winter straight, in in- 
stances, was also after business, and 
managed to find it to a moderate degree 
at $8@8.15, cotton. 

Soft winters were too stunned for ac- 
tion, particularly in the West, where pat- 
ent, if not straight, was held at $1 bbl 
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over the rates at which the near-by prod- 
duct was obtainable. How could it be 
otherwise, with wheat selling here at 20 
@25c bu under St. Louis and Toledo? 
Near-by straights were comparatively 
quiet, an occasional sale being made at 
$6.40 or less in secondhand cottons. 
There is lots of smutty flour, but Balti- 
more buyers invariably turn down all 
such shipments, which means great ex- 
pense to the mills concerned. 

Closing prices, Sept. 11, car lots, per 
barrel, in 98-lb cottons, 55@65c more in 
wood, 5@10c less in jute, or 15@265c less 
in bulk: spring first patents $8.50@8.75, 
standard patent $8@8.25; hard winter 
short patent $8.50@8.75, straight $8@ 
8.25; soft winter short patent (near-by) 
$7@7.50, straight (near-by) $6.25@6.50; 
rye flour, white $5.50@5.75, dark $4.50 
@A.75. 

Receipts of flour for the week were 20,- 
452 bbls, 7,949 of which were destined for 
export. Week’s exports were 1,677 bbls. 

Cash wheat last week was 1%c lower 
than in the previous week, with stocks 
comprising mostly new soft winter. 
Closing prices, Sept. 11: spot No. 2 red 
winter, domestic, $1.51; spot No. 2 red 
winter, garlicky, domestic, $1.47; new 
southern by boat, spot No. 2 red winter, 
garlicky, domestic, $1.46, No. 3 $1.42, 
No. 4 $1.38, No. 5 $1.35; bag lots by sam- 
ple, $1.40. 

Of the 119,962 bus wheat received here 
for the week ending Sept. 11, 108,865 
went to export elevators. Exports were 
570,007 bus, 490,007 domestic and 80,000 
Canadian. Receipts of Canadian wheat 
for the week were 67,019 bus; stock, 402,- 
221. Receipts of new southern wheat so 
far this season, 1,096,024 bus; for same 
period last year, 994,393. Closing price 
on Sept. 12 of new southern contract 
grade was $1.46 bu; last year, $1.35. 

Oats prices, Sept. 11: No. 2 white, do- 
mestic, 474%c; No. 3 white, domestic, 
46'/c. 

NOTES 

A. W. Mears, of White & Co., flour 
and semolina, was in New York last 
week on business. 

Exports from here last week were 
1,677 bbls flour, 570,007 bus wheat and 
110,000 bus barley. 

Lewis Blaustein, of the General Flour 
Co., has returned from a quick business 
trip to Minneapolis. 

Charles A. Ruth, superintendent of the 
maritime department of the Baltimore 
Chamber of Commerce, is back from a 
two weeks’ outing on the Rappahannock 
River. 

Considerable Canadian wheat for ex- 
port is finding its way through Balti- 
more, and this, with Canadian flour, is 
expected to assume large proportions as 
the season advances. 

Receipts of grain here last week were 
119,962 bus wheat, 1,984 corn, 12,146 
oats; stocks at the close, 3,313,796 bus 
wheat, 56,856 corn, 244,569 oats, 62,946 
rye, 187,919 barley and 2,526 buckwheat. 

Visitors here last week included J. H. 
Brown and his son, Earl A. Brown, of 
J. S. Brown & Son, millers, Loysburg, 
Pa., and F. M. Holbrook, statistician of 
the Jacksonville (Fla.) Chamber of 
Commerce. 

It is announced that bids for erecting 
the bakery plant of the General Baking 
Co. at Harford and North avenues, this 
city, previously referred to in this cor- 
respondence, are expected to be submit- 
ted within a week. 

Fifty or more bakers and allied trades- 
men left here, in two Pullman cars at- 
tached to a Pennsylvania Railroad train, 
for the annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Bakers Association, to be held at 
Buffalo, Sept. 14-19, on Sept. 13. 

Robert Dollar, president, and W. H. 
Brady, marine superintendent, of the 
Dollar Steamship Co., of San Francisco, 
were here Sept. 7, primarily to pay their 
respects to the local manager of the 
company and four Dollar Line steamers 
which happened to be in port. Mr. Dol- 
lar, although in the eighties, has just re- 
turned from a trip around the world in 
one of his own ships. 

The Maryland Association of the Bak- 
ing Industry held its first meeting of 
the season at the Hotel Rennert, here, 
on Sept. 2, when, instead of the usual 
program, all business gave way to a 


carnival of fun. ‘The attendance, includ- 
ing the ladies, was large, and the enter- 
tainment started at 8 p.m. and lasted 
until midnight. The officers of the as- 
sociation are Anton Hagel, president; H. 
C. Benner, treasurer; J. H. Woolridge, 
secretary. 
C. H. Dorsey. 


BUFFALO 
The flour market remained practically 
unchanged last week. There was consid- 
erable buying, and mills are believed to 
be ready to hit a good stride in produc- 
tion, although no large amount was 
turned out last week. The conservative 
tone that pervaded the market during 
August is regarded as broken, and con- 
siderable activity is freely predicted with- 
in a very short time. 
Output of Buffalo mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 





Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Sept. 6-12 .. . 238,000 158,011 66 
Previous week .. 238,000 169,841 71 
Year ago ....... 233,600 173,955 80 
Two years ago... 166,500 118,470 71 


Buffalo quotations, Sept. 12: fancy pat- 
ents $9@9.20 bbl, bakers patent $8.75@ 
9, first clears $7.75@8, second clears $47 
ton; rye, $5.50@5.70 bbl for white, $5.40 
@5.50 for medium, and $5.05@5.25 for 
dark. 

Kansas quotations: fancy patents $9.10, 
standard $8.50@8.60. 

Rochester quotations in car lots, for 
the same date, in 14’s, paper, per barrel: 
fancy patents $10.20@10.40, bakers $9.90 
@10, pastry $9.90@10. 

This year in elevators and afloat in the 
harbor there are only 1,755,151 bus wheat, 
while last year there were 6,671,006. 
Stocks of grain at this port last week 
were divided as follows: in store, wheat 
1,165,151 bus, corn 586,784, oats 2,344,211, 
barley 192,938, rye 682,097; afloat in har- 
bor, wheat 590,000 bus, corn 203,000, oats 
80,000, barley 323,000. 

A good demand developed for spring 
wheat in the last two days of last week, 
due in part to the lower limits. Winter 
wheat maintained a strong tone and buy- 
ers said that they were unable to pay 
the premiums asked. 

Receipts of oats have apparently dried 
up. Local industries with export orders 
to fill are in the market for heavy weight 
oats, and find it almost bare of that 
grade. 

The supply of barley is far beyond the 
demand. There is no call from feed mix- 
ers, and quotations are only nominal. 

Rye offerings are held more firmly, with 
demand limited at the present level of 
prices. ; 

NOTES 

Plans have been filed with the city for 
additions and repairs to the George Ur- 
ban Milling Co.’s plant. 

A larger acreage of buckwheat is being 
grown on farms near Rochester, N. Y., 
than in many previous years. 

J. A. Walter, of the J. A. Walter Mill- 
ing Co., returned on Sept. 11 from a 
business trip through the West. 

Miss Ruth Black, youngest daughter of 
A. B. Black, of Kennedy & Co., grain 
merchants, will be married on Sept. 19 to 
Donald Kraeer, of Cleveland, Ohio. 

The usual Friday luncheon of the flour 
club is to be given up this week, and the 
members will accompany the bakers’ 
convention delegates to Niagara Falls. 

The Russell-Miller Milling Co. has in- 
stalled a Strong-Scott bag-tying machine 
at its Buffalo warehouse. Harold L. Mc- 
Leod, Buffalo sales manager for this com- 
pany, is on an eastern business trip. 

The Jones Bakery, Inc., Jamestown, 
N. Y., has elected the following officers: 
president, Fred H. Jones; vice president, 
John A. Jones; secretary-treasurer, John 
Ahlstrom; assistant treasurer, Ernest A. 
Lawson. 

John Tronolone, who conducted a bak- 
ery and commission business in the Elk 
Street market for 15 years, died here on 
Sept. 9. He was 81 years old, and came 
to Buffalo 30 years ago. He leaves a 
widow, seven sons and two daughters. 

At a meeting of the directors of the 
Buffalo Chamber of Commerce on Sept. 9 
a resolution was adopted urging New 
York state authorities to hold a confer- 
ence with Buffalo grain elevator. men to 
ascertain whether it is possible to reduce 


elevator charges on grain here and at 
Gowanus Bay. It was stated that the 
New York state barge canal is losing 
much grain traffic to the Canadian canal 
because of the present rates. 

The American Rice Products Co., Buf- 
falo, manufacturer of the cereal, “Cream 
of Rice,” made at the New Orleans plant 
of the firm, elected new directors last 
week. The new board elected these offi- 
cers: president, W. H. Barnhart; vice 
president, W. M. Decker; secretary-treas- 
urer, Harry J. Gould. The company’s 
mill at New Orleans has started up after 
a shutdown occasioned by the rice short- 
age. An increased production over that 
of a year ago is forecast by the com- 
pany. 

M. A. McCarrny. 


PHILADELPHIA 


The flour trade is quiet, and limits are 
10@25c bbl lower, influenced by the de- 
cline in wheat. A few moderate-sized 
transactions have been noted, but busi- 
ness has been confined to the satisfaction 
of current needs. Receipts for the week 
ending Sept. 12 were 10,002,798 Ibs in 
sacks, Exports, 500 sacks to Norway, 1,- 
400 to Saloniki and 1,800 to Glasgow. 

Flour quotations, per 196 lbs, packed 
in 140-lb jute sacks, Sept. 12: spring first 
patents $9@9.25, standard patent $8.50@ 
9, first clear $8@8.50; hard winter short 
patent $8.75@9.25, straight $8.50@8.75; 
soft winter straight, $6.75@7.50; rye 
flour, $5.75@5.85. 

The wheat market advanced 3c early 
last week, but subsequently, influenced by 
the. bearish government crop report, 
prices declined 5c. Receipts, 159,767 bus ; 
exports, 231,472; stock, 1,348,796. Clos- 
ing quotations, car lots, Sept. 12: No. 2 
red winter, $1.464.@148% bu; No. 3, 
$1.4314@1.454%; No. 4, $1.4112@1.43%2; 
No. 5, $1.388142@1.4012; No. 2 red winter, 
garlicky, $1.4012@1.424%. Mixed wheat 
8c under red winter. 

Oats are in small supply and prices are 
steady. Receipts, 63,064 bus; exports, 
30,000; stock, 640,508. Closing quotations, 
Sept. 12: No. 2 white, 50@5lc; No. 3 
white, 47@48c. 

NOTES 


A committee of the Philadelphia ocean 
traffic bureau will call upon officials of 
the principal shipping lines with head- 
quarters in New York for the purpose of 
discussing means of overcoming the dis- 
satisfaction expressed by Philadelphia 
shippers over the present system of dic- 
tating ocean freight rates from that city. 

On Sept. 11 the Philadelphia Flour Club 
resumed its monthly sessions. Despite 
the hot weather, there were 15 members in 
attendance and an enthusiastic meeting 
was held. A day’s outing is being planned 
for the near future, one feature of which 
will be a ball game between the flour men 
and the grain men of the Commercial Ex- 
change. 

Official notice was given the Port of 
Philadelphia ocean traffic bureau on Sept. 
8 that business of the Cunard-Brokelbank 
Line from Philadelphia to ports in the 
Far East has increased to such an extent 
that the service will be placed on a semi- 
monthly basis, instead of monthly as in 
the past. The change will be made with 
the sailing of the Mahanada from Calcut- 
ta on Sept. 3, followed by the Stockwell 
on Sept. 20 and the Mahaud on Oct. 3. 

Samuet S. Danrets. 


BOSTON 


Nearly every mill representative in 
Boston agrees that the last week was one 
of the dullest periods in the flour market 
for some time. All grades of flour were 
included in the dullness, and only an oc- 
casional carload was reported sold. 

There seems to be considerable pressure 
on the part of most spring and hard win- 
ter wheat millers for business, and while 
the majority of them. are openly holding 
prices steady, they are quietly making lib- 
eral concessions from asking prices. 

There is no doubt that the New Eng- 
land flour trade soon will have to buy in 
order to renew supplies. This does not 
apply to Boston alone, but to the whole 
of New England. Mill agents therefore 
look for an improved demand in the near 
future. The trade is apparently ready 
to take advantage of any favorable turn 
in the market, but the change must be 
a pronounced one and strongly favoring 


the buyer, before any marked interest |] 
be shown. 

Flour prices, per 196 lbs, in sacks, Sept, 
12: spring first patents $9.50@9.75, stand- 
ard patents $8.35@9.40, first clear Ss@ 
8.25; hard winter patents, $8@9; soft 
winter patents $8.10@9.15, straight $7.90 
@8.25, clear $7.40@7.75. 

Receipts and stocks at Boston during 
the seven days ending Sept. 12, with com- 
parisons: 


7~Receipts—, Stor 
1925 1924 1925 
Flour, bbls. . 23,200 34,450 . ; 
Wheat, bus... 1,000 27,450 5,127 
Gare, BOG... - ieee a eere 593 
Oats, bus..... 15,625 41,000 62,617 12.11 
Rye, bus..... 1,100 25,525 1,655 2: 
Stee, Wiles s “cosupe: 00 des 1,627 
Millfeed, tons. 106 Mr ten as 
Corn meal, bbls 210 135 
Oatmeal, cases 435 1,350 
Oatmeal, sacks oe a a 


The rye flour market was dull {ast 
week, with considerable pressure to sell 
and price cutting. The trade is buying 
what it requires at practically its own 
price. Choice white patents were off. red 
freely on Sept. 12 at $5.50@5.75 bb), in 
sacks, with standard patents at $5.25@ 
5.40 and dark rye $4.65@4.70. All the 
above prices would unquestionably he 
further shaded if opportunity offered 


NOTES 


A voluntary petition in bankruptcy jis 
been filed by S. S. Hayes, baker, C:m- 
bridge, Mass. Liabilities, $3,098; assv ts, 
$32. 

Exports of grain from Boston duri:ig 
the seven days ending Sept. 12 were !|,- 
975 bus domestic barley to Liverp: 
There were no exports of flour. 


N. M. Paterson, a prominent grain «x- 
porter of Fort William, Ont., and chair 
man of the board of directors of |'\c 
North Atlantic Grain Co., of this ci 
was in Boston last week visiting Char 
Varga, president of the company. 

Louis W. DePass 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Last week was active, in so far as flour 
sales were concerned, for this mark:t. 
The bulk of the business, for future sh‘ )- 
ments, at least, has been of spring wheat 
flour. Buying has been scattered, and 
many are still holding off. The bakery 
trade has led the advance in buyiiz. 
Some flour jobbers, especially those wiio 
handle spring wheat flour in volume, have 
also entered the market for shipments 1p 
to Jan. 1. Bookings this year do nvt 
nearly approximate to those of last yeir. 

Regardless of what action the mark: 
takes in the future, mills are not like|\ 
to experience any trouble in getting bu 
ers to take out their contracts on tim 
Business generally continues on the u; 
grade. While there is no boom, there a: 
signs of good business in this section fo 
the fall and winter. 


Nominal quotations, Sept. 11, basis cot 
ton 98's, car lots, delivered, Pittsburg! 
rate points in West Virginia: spring pat 
ent $9@9.50, hard winter patent $8.50( 
9.50, soft winter patent $7.75@8.75. 


NOTES 


The Conlon Baking Co., Charleston, ha 
completed extensive repairs to its loca 
plant. 


M. K. Weaver’s new flour and fee 
store at Cedar Grove is practically com 
pleted. 


A. C. Rowles, Lester, has moved t: 
Sophia, where he will open a flour an 
feed store. 

Mr. Randolph, former owner of th: 
Salem (W. Va.) Flour & Feed Co., i 
building a flour and feed wholesale hous: 
at Clarksburg. 


It is rumored that the White Hous: 
Baking Co., Northfork, and the Mat? 
Home Bakery, Welch, and others, wil 
form a small-sized bakery merger of their 
own; at least, conferences have been hel: 
by the principals interested. 

Ray A. Frame. 





MORE KANSAS WHEAT TO MARKET 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Estimates made by 
the Kansas state board of agriculture in- 
dicate that 91 per cent of this year’s win- 
ter wheat had been threshed by Sept. 1, 
and that 56 per cent of the market sur- 
plus had been sold. Last year on the 
same date it was estimated that 80 per 
cent of the crop had been threshed, and 
53 per cent sold. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Salesmanship Tactics asSeen by “Uncle Charley” Pratt 


fellow department gets a lot of money for selling 

flour at a loss. This is good business up to a 
certain point, because of the increased running time 
and lower operating cost it insures, to say nothing of 
how pretty the mill looks all lit up at night. The 
orders, however, from the so-called “big fellows” by 
themselves would be about as useful to a miller as the 
button on the end of a rattlesnake. It is the type of 
buyer represented by “Uncle Charley” Pratt that still 
forms the bulk of the trade. If it were not for him 
and his kind, the president and the sales manager and 
the company diplomat would all be spending part of 
their time telling each other that a poor man has no 
chance. 

“Uncle Charley” Pratt is not his real name, but it 
fits him better than his real one, for he is as plain as 
the dusty road that winds by his house, and he can talk 
much more frankly under its label than otherwise. 
He buys flour, about 60,000 bbls a year. Part of it 
he uses in his bakeshop, and part of it he distributes 


[eet company diplomat and chief of the jolly good 


in near-by territory, along with some other lines of * 


merchandise. Uncle Charley has been in business a 
long time. He has never been ambitious to grow much 
beyond where he is now, or he might have been either 
the biggest baker or the biggest merchant in the state. 
He has sons and helpers to take care of the details of 
“the shop” and “the store” now, and he does a lot of 
fishing, and touring with “Mother” Pratt, besides being 
a golfer. But Uncle Charley still “knows everything 
tliat goes on,” as the boys say, and he does practically 
all of the buying. 

“You have certainly seen a lot of flour salesmen, 
Uncle Charley,” a visitor said recently. “What im- 
presses you most about a man who wants to sell you 
something? Do you always buy on quality? or quality 
and price? or price alone? or personality?” 

“That is a deep subjeet, my friend,” Uncle Charley 
replied. “I’ve thought a lot about it. Perhaps there 
isn’t any one thing that can be pointed out as always 
clinching a sale. In fact, it’s easier to think of reasons 
why sales are ruined than why they are made.” 

Uncle Charley filled his pipe and got it going. He 
settled in his chair. To one who knew him, these were 
signs that he had struck a subject close to him, and 
that much talk was to come. 


© 4 MAN’S handshake,” said Uncle Charley, “is really 

“% more expressive of his nature, of his sincerity, 
than any other one thing that can be judged quickly 
by a stranger, I believe. Next, perhaps, would come 
his general appearance, his dress and his bearing, but 
this is far more deceptive than the handshake. 

“T recollect a flour salesman who used to make this 
territory regularly a long time ago. I didn’t know as 
much about human nature then as I do now, and I sure 
mistrusted him. He seemed to have on a different suit 
of clothes every time I saw him, always wore the latest 
shade in neckties, and I’ve had him come into the store 
wearing gray gloves and spats. All of us laughed at 
him a good deal. We could see nothing but failure 
before a man who so brazenly braved the criticism of 
conservative business. This chap was straightforward 
and alert, though, and interesting to talk to and be 
with. After I’d known him a while I started buying a 
little stuff from him. I guess the others did, too. 
First thing we knew he had doubled his mill's profits 
in our territory, and they took him into some bigger 
work. 

“That was a long time ago. I see by the trade 
journals that he’s now head of his company, and keeps 
his money in three banks. I'll bet right now he wears 
these new Oxford bags and colored shirts, and probably 
a lot of strangers he meets smile inwardly at him and 
don’t notice how square his chin is. 

“That is an extreme case, but it shows you my 
point, that you can’t depend too much on clothes in 
judging a man. Most of the time, maybe, but not 
always. Another fellow was on this territory about 
the same time. He was an opposite type. He paid 
about $2 a leg for his trousers, wore hickory shirts, 
celluloid collars, and a hat that was too small for him. 
He had quite a reputation for a while as a plain, 
honest hustler, but the flour he sold wasn’t very de- 
pendable and he was niggardly in his dealings, so he 
didn’t last long. f 

“A man’s clothes don’t mean any more to me now 
than the color of a good dog, if he can show me some 
brains, and enthusiasm, and sincerity. I don’t like to 
have them put me down as a boob, either, and that is 
a fault a lot of the young ones have made. One fellow 
I knew used to josh me because I was:contented to 
live here in this ‘hick town,’ as he called it, own my 
own home, drive a flivver, work in my garden, attend 
my lodge, water my lawn, and sit on my front porch 
evenings. 

“I saw him in town one time strolling along the 
street in a derby hat, wearing a monocle, bow ribbon 
cuff links and lavender spats. He lived in a small 
bedroom in a side street boarding house. The house 
was spavined, swaybacked and windbroken, like a good 
horse that had grown old without proper care. 

“I used to associate my dislike of that fellow with 
his clothes, but I believe now I was wrong. If he’d 


By Harvey E. Yantis 





The Boss ’e gets the volume, 

But ’e books it at a loss, 

It’s the peddlers in the bushes 

Makes the profits—not the Boss. 
Songs of a Salesman. 





had any outstanding ability I'd have soon learned to 
excuse his dress, even if I didn’t like it.” 


NCLE CHARLEY knocked the ashes out of his 

pipe against the porch railing, and filled it again. 
Several puffs went in silence. 

“But about the handshakes, Uncle Charley,’ 
the visitor. 

“Oh, yes,” said Uncle Charley, and, after ruminat- 
ing through half the bowl, resumed: 


’ 


said 





“PLEASE PASS THE BREAD” 


In days of old when archers bent 
With brawny arm ye bow, 

And when ye hardy pikemen went 
Against ye serried foe, 

Right valiant trenchermen were they, 
Though simple was their fare,— 

Of good roast beef and bread each day, 
And ale a goodly share! 


We of today may haply miss 
That nut-brown, foaming ale; 
And roast beef oftentimes, I wis, 
May our slim larder fail; 
But be our table lacking these, 
Or with abundance spread, 
One thing there always is to please, 
And that’s ye wheaten bread! 


For poor and rich, for old and young, 
Wherever one may roam, 

The praises of good bread are sung 
In ev’ry happy home, 

And hungry people ev’rywhere, 
At least three times a day, 

Say, when they’ve scanned the bill of fare, 
“Please pass the bread this way !” 


Crarence MansFietp Linpsay. 











“Well, I don’t rightly know of any pleasure in 
business that beats having your hand gripped so that 
it leaves you with a tingling sensation at the finger- 
tips, but doesn’t crush your knuckles, and you take a 
second look at the fellow, and see that he’s a promising 
looking youngster, with warmth, sincerity, interest and 
enthusiasm shining in his eyes and sticking out all over 
him. Other things being equal, it’s a pleasure to. give 
him a lift in the way of an order. And just as long 
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A Wharf Scene at Rotterdam 


as he fulfills the first promise of such a handshake he 
won’t lack for business, 

“lve thought a lot about handshakes, particularly 
as they apply to salesmen. If I were a sales manager 
it’s one of the first things I’d teach my men. 

“The real, honest-to-goodness greeting is that 
vibrant, old-fashioned one that almost makes the 
knuckles crack, but doesn’t. It’s as substantial and 
nourishing as a bowl of soup. It’s an asset to a fellow, 
like a brick house, or money on deposit, or a good 
head of hair. 

“You know, it’s surprisingly easy to tell the shake 
of what you might call the politician type of salesman. 
It is always overdone. The strength of the clasp is 
there, but genuineness and honesty of purpose are 
lacking. Generally, this type will give himself away 
the first thing by rushing up and grabbing your elbow 
with one hand and pumping with the other, like he 
knew you'd either run or hit if he let go, and either 
way he would lose a prospect. 

“There is a proper time for shaking hands. When- 
ever a supposed salesman rushes up, wild-eyed, and 
forces me into a defensive handshake without giving 
me at least the advantage of his name apd business, 
I figure he is taking too much for granted. Until I 
know who and what he is, how does he know I want 
to shake hands with him? Also, he is telling me that 
he is not shaking hands with me frankly and sincerely, 
but just because he wants to make an impression of 
big-hearted geniality; aside from that, it holds no 
meaning for him. He has lost the confidence of an 
observant prospect before he starts his conversation. 

“Another favorite trick of the politician type of 
salesman is to give a prospective customer his secret 
lodge grip. When he does this, he will always either 
goggle or smirk, and it is safe to immediately con- 
clude that he barely has sense enough to open his 
mouth when he wants to eat. 


* A N IMPRESSION of sincerity is mighty hard to 
put into a handclasp if a man isn’t sincere, and 
it’s hard to take out of one if he is. I doubt if an 
ingratiating handshake ever slipped by an observant 
person since the practice of buying and selling started. 
“I don’t say that a good handshake, or a good first 
impression, will sell flour of its own accord, any more 
than a mahogany desk and a line of credit will make 
a miller. A man who hasn’t studied conditions, his 
territory and the business of himself and his customers 
and competitors will have a short life on the road. He 
will be about as popular with his mill as a wheat pre- 
mium. My point simply is that the greeting is mighty 
important, and that the man calling on the ‘small 
trade’ should be made to realize it as much as the 
vice-president-in-charge-of-chain-stores-and-big-bakers. 
“T do recollect a notable exception, since I’ve been 
talking. There was a young fellow who came along 
here 20 years ago. He didn’t know the first thing 
about meeting people or selling flour. He was little, 
and meek, and partly bald, and wore glasses. His 
name was Poock. 

“When he shook hands his usual course was to slide 
a lukewarm little fish slice a few inches in advance of 
his hip, and look frightened when any one grappled it. 
As soon as it was released he would plunge it into his 
coat pocket, and always seemed, relieved that he had 
recovered it safely. Whenever he walked into my shop 
and shook hands with me I always felt disappointed 
in humanity in general. 

“I don’t think he ever sold any flour to speak of. 
The miller called him in to the home office one time 
to fire him. The miller had a daughter who had spent 
most of her life wishing for a hero, but had decided 
to be satisfied with most anything in the shape of a 
man. She found the salesman in her father’s sanctum 
while the miller was over at the plant conferring with 
the superintendent about a new flour milled especially 
for bakers at 50c bbl under the market. 

“The elopement was only a few days after the 
salesman was fired, and the miller died soon after he 
heard of it. Heart disease, according to the doctor. 
Every one else said that he died from the shock of 
his daughter’s marriage, but I don’t know. The miller 
had all his flour sales hedged, and cash wheat advanced 
10c bu while the future broke about 2c a day for three 
straight weeks, and that may have had something to 
do with it. Anyway, he hadn’t time to change his 
will,.so the salesman inherited his property.” 


NCLE CHARLEY again knocked his pipe against 

the porch railing, and rose and stretched. 

“What did he do with the mill after he inherited 
it?” the visitor asked. “Surely he couldn’t run it.” 

“He left a capable manager in charge,” Uncle 
Charley replied, “and went to the Bay of Naples for 
the winter. He’s never bothered any more about the 
business, but every once in a while he drops a word 
to the people on the veranda or at the bridge table 
about conversion costs or the active season. He is 
frequently mentioned as a prominent miller, and is 
generally considered to be in well-earned retirement. 

“Anyway, among the people he runs with now,” 
Uncle Charley concluded, chuckling, “I don’t suppose 
he has to know how to shake hands.” 
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Millfeed Demand.—Millfeed remains comparatively inactive, a situation 


that has prevailed for several weeks. 


Both inquiry and offerings are light. 


Northwestern mills hold an advantageous position as to price and, consequent- 
ly, southwestern mills continue to be under a handicap in competitive terri- 


tories. 


There is some weakening in the rather confirmed bearishness of huy- 


ers. The anticipated overproduction of feed, with mills in all sections well 


into the new crop year, has not yet materialized. 


Mills have no urgent ac- 


cumulations; in fact, they are not pressing for either immediate or forward 


delivery. 


Most of the feed that is moving is in mixed cars to meet hand-to- 


mouth demand from mixers and country dealers. General rains have fallen in 
sections of the South and Southeast where the long drouth had made a brisk 
market, but stocks were largely depleted in those districts and this appears 


to serve as an offset to the bearish factor of rainfall. 


Feed has been under 


the influence of an abnormally dry season in all parts of the country. 
Prices.—Millfeed prices show very little change from a week ago. In 
the Northwest, bran is 50c ton higher, and in the Southwest 50c lower. East- 


ern markets are unchanged. 


CENTRAL WEST 

Curcaco.—Millfeed prices have under- 
gone little change, and demand is slow. 
Buyers seem very uncertain, although 
bearish views are not so pronounced as 
earlier in the month. Country dealers are 
buying small lots on a _ hand-to-mouth 
basis. Mixers are buying sparingly. Of- 
ferings are not free, but seem sufficient 
to cover the demand. There is some in- 
quiry for bran for deferred delivery, but 
as buyers’ ideas are 50c@$1 out of line, 
no sales are reported. 

Spring bran was quoted, Sept 12, at $26 
ton, hard winter bran $27.75@28.25, 
standard middlings $29.25@29.50, flour 
middlings $31.50@33.50, and red dog $41 
@A43. 

Mitwavukee.—Millfeed demand slowed 
up last week, but prices are held firmly 
and few sales are reported that involve 
any of the heavy concessions demanded 
by buyers. The jobbing trade is not 
forcing supplies on the market, because 
the average trader has only a small stock 
and is expecting higher markets at which 
to dispose of all holdings. Jobbers have 
bought freely for future delivery when- 
ever a reasonable price basis could be ar- 
rived at, but they have met some resist- 
ance from mills, which are not disposed 
to make commitments beyond October. 

Nominal quotations, Sept. 12: standard 
bran $26@26.50 ton, winter bran $28.70@ 
29.20, standard middlings $29.50@30, 
flour middlings $32@33, red dog $40@42, 
rye feed $28@28.50, reground oat feed 
$6@7, cottonseed meal $39.50@44.50, in 
100-lb sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

Sr. Lovis.—Millfeed buying is active 
and quite general, and mills which here- 
tofore have refrained from offering any 
feed are now in the market. Prices show 
a slight advance, and dealers believe this 
indicates the opening of a buying season 
that will last for some time, as stocks are 
at a low point. Quotations, Sept. 12: soft 
winter bran $27@27.50, hard winter bran 
$26.50@27, and gray shorts $35@36. 


THE NORTHWEST 


Dututn.—A slowing down in inquiry 
and an easier price feeling were evident 
last week. Mills sold the little available 
over a wide territory, but otherwise the 
interest was slack. The majority of buy- 
ers expect larger production due to the 
greater flour sales. One local mill is still 
trying to catch up on old orders, and the 
other is disposing of its output as quickly 
as it is manufactured. 

Minneapouts.—The millfeed market is 
weak, with very little interest being 
shown in any grade. Two local mills re- 
port that the demand exceeds their output 
of middlings. The range between stand- 
ard middlings and bran remains too wide, 
due to the mills being behind on their 
shipments of the former. The drouth in 
the Southwest this year increased the de- 
mand for middlings, and resulted in a 
disproportionately high price on them. 
The mills have very little to offer, and 
sales are being made in mixed cars. 

Bran is weak, and little interest is 
shown in flour middlings and red dog, ac- 
cording to jobbers, in spite of light offer- 


ings. Mixers and fillers are out of the 
market. Prices are firm, except on flour 
middlings, which are down $2 on the 
week, and bran, which is up 50c. 

For September shipment, mills quote 
bran at $23.50@24 ton, standard mid- 
dlings $26.50, flour middlings $30@32, red 
dog $40, wheat mixed feed $30, and rye 
middlings $26, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-Ib 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 

Sept. 15 Year ago’ 
Oey ee "Napier @23.00 $24.00 @25.00 
Stand. middlings.. .....@26.50 25.50@26.00 


Flour middlings.. 28.00@29.00 30.00@32.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 38.00@39.00 37.00@38.00 


THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas Crry.—Millfeed remains inac- 
tive,—a continuation of its position for 
several weeks past. Both demand and 
offerings are light. Mills are not pressing 
either immediate or forward deliveries, 
but there has occurred a decline of 50c 
ton on shorts and $1@1.50 on bran. Local 
mixed car demand is furnishing the prin- 
cipal outlet, but there are occasional sales 
to the South and Southeast of more sub- 
stantial amounts. General rains have 
fallen recently in many sections where a 
drouth was stimulating the buying of 
millfeed from southwestern mills, and 
this is tending to restrict the demand. 
Surplus stocks were largely depleted in 
those territories during the dry, hot 
weather, and this may prove a bullish 
factor which will offset the moisture. 

Even at the declines of the past week, 
the Southwest is considerably above 
spring wheat mills in quotations. As a 
consequence, the former can do little 
business in competitive territories. Quo- 
tations, Sept. 12, car lots, Kansas City: 
bran, $24@24.50; brown shorts, $30@ 
30.50; gray shorts, $34@34.50. 


Sauina.—Feed demand, except for 
mixed cars, is moderate, but sales are 
fully equal to the current production of 
mills, and the market is strong. Quota- 
tions, basis car lots, Kansas City, Sept. 
10: bran, $1.30@1.35 ewt; mill-run, $1.50 
@1.60; gray shorts, $1.70@1.80. 

Arcuison.—Demand for millfeed is 
lighter, but offerings of mills are limited. 


Hot weather has burned up much of the 
grass in near-by territory, and rains are 
believed to have been too late to revive 
it. All business is for prompt shipment, 
as millers are asking premiums of $1@2 
ton for deferred delivery. Quotations, 
basis car lots, Atchison, Sept. 11: bran, 
$24.50@25; mill-run, $30; gray shorts, 
$34. 

Hurcuinson.—Millfeed continues in 
active demand, with small prospects of 
a let-up, although the week’s rains will 
improve pasturage and perhaps ease the 
situation. Mills continue to get top prices 
on mixed car lots. Quotations, Kansas 
City basis, Sept. 12: bran, $1.35@1.40 
ewt; shorts, $1.80. 

Oxtanoma Ciry.—All millfeed _ is 
scarce, gray shorts particularly so. This 
situation is causing firm prices to contin- 
ue, and is also forcing many feeders to 
turn to cottonseed meal and ground oats. 
Quotations, basis 100-lb sacks, Sept. 11: 
bran, $1.45@1.50 cwt; mill-run, $1.60@ 
1.65; gray shorts, $1.85@1.95. 


CENTRAL STATES 


Totepo.—Soft winter wheat bran was 
quoted on Sept. 11 at $29.25@31.50 ton, 
mixed feed $32.75@34.50, and middlings 
$36.25@37.25, in 100’s, f.o.b., Toledo. 

Evansvitte.—Millfeed demand is good, 
and the price is advancing. The long 
drouth is given as the cause, with the fur- 
ther statement that farmers are raising 
more cattle than formerly. Quotations, 
Sept. 12, based Evansville, 100-lb bags, 
carload lots: bran, $32.50 ton; mixed feed, 
$35; shorts, $37. 


THE SOUTH 


Nasuvitte.—Millfeed demand is_re- 
ported steady, with prices showing no ma- 
terial change. Buying is in good volume. 
Prices, Sept. 12: soft winter wheat bran, 
100-lb bags, ton, f.o.b., Ohio river points, 
$29@32; standard middlings, $34@37. 

Mempuis.—Demand for millfeed con- 
tinues weak, although stocks are light 
and demand from the dairy trade is fairly 
good as a result of the prolonged drouth. 
Wheat bran was quoted on Sept. 10 at 
$28.25@28.50, while gray shorts were of- 
fered at $37. Cottonseed meal is strong 
and tending upward, helped by a restrict- 
ed output, the extreme heat having cut 
down the operation of mills. Quotations, 
Sept. 10, were $38 for 41 per cent and 
$40 for 43. 

Norro.tK.—Demand for millfeed last 
week was comparatively light, and prices 
were practically unchanged, although the 
disposition appears to be to work a little 
lower for immediate shipment. Quota- 
tions, Sept. 12: red dog, $48@48.50 ton; 
flour middlings, $38@40; standard mid- 
dlings, $34.50@35; bran, $31.50@32. 


THE EAST 


Burrato.—The anticipated overproduc- 
tion of millfeed has not materialized, and 
in all probability will not, as Canadian 
and Buffalo mills have orders to tide 
them over until the middle of October. 
It is estimated that the Canadian feed 
output will not reach 50 per cent of that 
of last year. Bran was offered on Sept. 
12 at $28 ton, middlings $31, mixed 
feeds $38, flour middlings $38, red dog 
$45 and second clears at $47. 

Boston.—The millfeed market is quiet, 
with the general tone easy. Offerings 
are moderate. No Canadian bran or mid- 
dlings have been offered. Quotations, 
Sept. 12: spring bran, $32@32.50 ton; 
standard middlings, $35.25@35.50; flour 
middlings, $41.50@42; mixed feed, $36.50 





Soft winter bran.. 


*Brown shorts. ftGray shorts. 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, Sept. 
15, based on carload lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks: 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Baltimore 
Spring bran ...... Ba cces @25.50 $23.50@24.00 $.....@..... $.....@..... $31.00@32.00 
Hard winter bran. 27.25@27.75 .....@..... 23.50@24.00 26.50@27.00. .....@... 


Stand. middlings*. 28.75@29.00 .....@26.50 30.00@30.50. .....@..... 34.00@35.00 
Flour middlingst.. 31.00@33.00 30.00@32.00 33.50@34.00 35.00@36.00 41.00@42.00 
Med Gow ..s.cstas 40.50@42.50 .....@40.00 cages ecewe §cecesQ@ecsee, €.50Q@ET.00 
Buffalo Philadel phia Boston Columbus Nashville 
Spring bran ...... Are @ 25.00 $32.50@33.00 $32.00@32.50 $30.50@31.50 $..... @.... 
Hard winter bran. .....@..... 33.00@33.50 .....@..... 30.50@31.50 .....@..... 
Soft winter bran.. ..... @29.00 35.00@35.50 .....@... 31.75@32.75 29.00@32.00 
Stand. middlings*. ..... @31.00 35.50@36.00 35.00@35.50 32.00@33.00 34.00@37.00 
Flour middlingst.. 37.50@38.00 43.00@43.50 41.50@42.00 39.00@40.00 .....@..... 
Red dom ....cesss 44.50@45.00 49.50@50.50 .....@48.00 49.00@50.00 .....@..... 


27.00@27.50 35.00@36.00 
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@41; red dog, $48.50; cottonseed me.l, 
$44@49,—all in 100-lb sacks, prompt shi) 
ment. 


Battrmore.—Millfeed last week was 
unchanged and lifeless throughout. Quo- 
tations, Sept. 12, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: 
spring bran, $31@32; soft winter brin, 
$35@36; standard middlings, $34@:}5; 
flour middlings, $41@42; red dog, $46.50 
@4i7. 

Puitaperpuia.—Offerings of millfced 
are light, and the market has developed 
a firmer tone under a fair demand. (10 
tations, Sept. 12, for prompt shipment, 
per ton: spring bran $32.50@33, hard 
winter bran $33@33.50, soft winter bran 
$35@35.50, standard middlings $35.50@ 
36, flour middlings $43@43.50, and red 
dog $49.50@50.50. 


Prrrssurcu.—There has been no le- 
mand for feed. Quotations, Sept. !2: 
bran $29.50@30.50, standard middli:gs 
$33@34, flour middlings $35@36, red \!o 
$46@47, cottonseed oil meal $44.70, $4-.70 
and $40.20. 


PACIFIC COAST 


Seattte.—The millfeed market showed 
increased weakness last week. Heavier 
milling operations both at port and n- 
terior mills, and freer offerings of M:in- 
tana feed, have depressed the mar}.:t. 
Washington mill-run was quoted on Se)t. 
11 at $33@35 ton, in straight cars, «id 
Montana mixed feed at $29@30. 


San Francisco.—Light millfeed 
mand last week and continued arriy \|s 
from both the East and North brouy \it 
price reductions, Kansas red bran 
clining to $34.50@35 ton and Monta ia 
bran and mill-run to $33@33.50, car | 
f.o.b., San Francisco, by Sept. 12, Brn 
and mill-run from Washington and O 
gon were quoted on Sept. 12 at $31 
34.50 ton, middlings $46@47 and |: \ 
grade flour $52@54, car lots, f.o.b., Si 
Francisco and California common poin 


Los Ancetes.—Millfeed demand w 
light last week in southern California, bi\t 
arrivals were normal. Quotations, Se})'. 
11: Kansas bran, $36 ton; Utah-Idaho r: | 
mill-run $37, white mill-run $37, blend« | 
mill-run $38; cottonseed meal, $41. 


Porttannp.—The millfeed market co 
tinues steady to firm, with shipping (:- 
mand good and a moderate local trai’ 
Mill-run was listed on Sept. 12 at + 
on, in straight cars, and middlings :t 
$45. 


log 


> 


CANADA 


Toronto.—Supplies of millfeed are i 
creasing, but are not too large for t! 
demand, and there is no surplus on han 
Prices have not changed. Quotation. 
Sept. 12: bran $28 ton, shorts $30, mi: 
dlings $36, jute, mixed cars, spot cas! 
delivered, Ontario points. 

For export to the United States, bra 
with mill-run screenings is quoted 
$20.50 ton and shorts at $22.50, f.o.b 
cars, Fort William. 


Wiynirea.—Mills of western Canad 
report an excellent demand for bran an: 
shorts. Both the export and domesti 
trade are brisk, and millers have no stock 
on hand. There is no change in prices 
Quotations, Sept. 12: Fort William basis. 
bran $25 ton and shorts $27; Saskatche 
wan, bran $25 and shorts $27; Alberta. 
bran $26 and shorts $28; British Colum 
bia, bran $28@30 and shorts $30@32; Pa 
cific Coast, bran $31 and shorts $33. 


Montrear.— Business continued good i1 
all classes of millfeed last week, the vo! 
ume of sales being restricted by the lim 
ited supply. 

Closing prices, Sept. 11: bran $28.5! 
ton, shorts $30.50, middlings $36.50, les 
25c ton for cash; sales in broken lots an« 
mixed cars, 25c less. 


EUROPE 


Lonvon, Enec., Aug. 26.—Supplies 0: 
mill offal have been in excess of demand. 
with the result that prices are lower. 
Bran is offering at £7 ton and middlings 
at £8, ex-mill. Argentine pollards are 


‘a little dearer, with buyers of passage 


parcels at £6 8s 9d, while for August- 
September £7 is asked, with sellers of 
September -October-November-December 
at £7. Fancy Plate middlings for ship- 
ment August-September and September- 
October are offered at £8 15s. 
Cottonseed cakes are unchanged, wit! 
sellers of London made at £8 10s@£8 15s 
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ton, ex-mill. From Bombay seed the 
value is unchanged at £7 15s. 

Betrast, Ireranp, Aug. 24.—Bran is 
in better request, and has moved up in 
price, especially for best white quality, 
for which mills are able to get £9 ton. 
Red bran can still be had at about £7 15s, 
delivered, Belfast, but in Dublin and the 
south fully 5s per ton more is being 
asked. Pollards and sharps have been 
brisk, mills being able to make £10 5s 
ton for white, and even medium quality 
is as high as £9 10s. 

Liverroot, Ene., Aug. 26.—Bran is 
easier at £7 5s@£7 10s ton. Business in 
most descriptions of oil cake is quiet, but 
prices are well maintained. Egyptian un- 
decorticated cottonseed, October-J anuary 
shipment, is held for £8 2s 6d, ex-ship. 





MIXED FEEDS | 
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Cuicaco.—Mixed feed demand contin- 
ues very quiet, partly due to the weakness 
displayed by the grain markets. If the 
market should show some sign of strength, 
manufacturers look for much improved 
buying, as stocks in the principal feeding 
sections are said to be light. It is also 
pointed out that the amount of mixed feed 
sold for extended delivery is much below 
that sold last year. 

Sr. Lovuis.—According to local manu- 
facturers, demand for mixed feeds 
showed a marked improvement last week. 
Dairy feeds in particular are wanted, due 
to pastures being burned out by the re- 
cent prolonged drouth. High grade 
dairy feeds were quoted on Sept. 12 at 
£46 ton, St. Louis, high grade horse feed 
at $38, and scratch feed at $45@46. 

Nasuvitte.—Slight improvement is re- 
ported in the demand for mixed feed, al- 
though business continues dull. Mills are 
running ‘at less than half time, but im- 
provement is expected on account of the 
drouth that has prevailed in the South- 
east. Horse feed is $1 higher. Quota- 
tions, Sept. 12: horse feed, 100-lb bags, 
ton, $35@45.50; dairy feed, $39@50; 
scratch poultry feed, $50@57; mash 
poultry feed, $64@74. 

Mempuis.—The bright spot in the 
mixed feed market is the continued de- 
mand for dairy feeds. The widespread 
drouth has played havoc with pastures 
and late forage. Dairy feed manufac- 
turers are moving stuff as they ordinari- 
ly do late in the fall, and prospects are 
for this good business to continue. Prices 
remain unchanged, the high cost of cot- 
tonseed meal being offset by a little easi- 
ness in wheat bran and shorts. Poultry 
feed is also in better than usual demand, 
but movement is light. Horse and mule 
feeds are quiet, but prospects are for 
good business when cold weather comes. 








OCEAN RATES 


Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
all subject to confirmation, as quoted Tues- 





day, Sept. 15, 1925, in cents per 100 lbs: 
Cc From + 
Phila- Hamp- 
New Bos-Balti- del- ton 
To— York ton more phia Roads 
Aberdeen .... 22.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 
Amsterdam .. 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Antwerp -. 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
«6a 20.00 .... 20.00 20.00 er 
EGGS, .20's:0.0-0 27.00 o esos 84.00 
Bordeaux 27.50 .... 27.50 27.50 janes 
Bremen ..... 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 
BPI cccces BOGS icce coor Savee eae 
CamGe ecccce 20.00 .... «+... 30.00 6 ee 
Copenhagen.. 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 
CORTE 60.na0 os 20.00 .... 20.00 20.00 on ve 
Danzig ...... 30.00 : ée5 See 
Dublin ...... 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Dundee ..... 2.00 .... 22.00 .... 
Genoa, Naples 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 
GRRmeeee 20. - 4B.08 .wee cece cece eras 
Glasgow ..... 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 
Gothenburg... 27.00 .... 27.00 27.00 Cece 
Hamburg 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
a 27.50 .... 27.50 27.50 aoe 
Helsingfors... 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 
SEG: vanes ce 21.00 .... 21.00 21.00 one» 
Sa 21.00 .... 21.00 21.00 aes 
Liverpool .... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
London ..... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Londonderry. 20.00 .... 20.00 See eat 
Malmé ...... 29.00 .... 29.00 29.00 eae 
Manchester .. 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Marseilles Ee ée86 Seah. (ééne pews 
oe a ee Pee Pare ere site 
Cy Wade nace 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 
i. PP DN sone cess ‘soee oae0 
Rotterdam 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Southampton. 25.00 .... .... .... sista 
Stavanger ... 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 
Stettin ...... Se” eves vine ‘sare hey, | 
Stockholm ... 29.00 29.00 29.00 





The number of concerns in the bread 
and baking business in Canada is 1,980, 
and the number of persons employed in 
this industry 10,906. 
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The government’s Sept. 1 estimate of 
the flaxseed crop was more optimistic 
than grain men in the Northwest had 
anticipated. The total figure for the 
principal flaxseed producing states was 
22,953,000 bus, which is only about 500,- 
000 under the Aug. 1 estimate. In 1924, 
30,173,000 bus were harvested. The five- 
year average, 1920-1924, was 15,278,000 
bus. Minnesota’s crop this year is esti- 
mated at 6,723,000, slightly less than last 
year’s. North Dakota is credited with 
10,042,000, slightly more than last year; 
South Dakota with 3,996,000 bus, more 
than 500,000 less than last year; Kansas 
with 404,000 bus, precisely the same as 
last year, and Montana with 1,483,000, 
slightly less than in 1924. The summer 
drouth was most severe on the late plant- 
ed acreage in South Dakota, and some 
of it will show little return. Conditions 
in that state are best in the older eastern 
sections, and in the extreme Southwest. 


Rapid marketing of the flaxseed crop 
is indicated by current receipts at ter- 
minal markets. During the first 10 days 
of September, 1,298 cars were received 
at Minneapolis and Duluth, against 803 
in the same period of 1924. During Au- 
gust, 1,111 cars were received, against 
238 in the previous August. High prices 
are stimulating the movement to market, 
which should be accelerated by the con- 
tinuance of dry weather. 


Flaxseed prices are high, in spite of 
the heavy receipts. There was a sharp 
bulge last week, and demand from crush- 
ers was active. All mills, however, are 
not yet in full operation. The Minne- 
apolis September option reached $2.621 
on Wednesday, Sept. 9. There was a set- 
back late in the week, due to slackening 
of demand for linseed products as a re- 
sult of the high prices, and to increased 
Argentine shipments of seed. The week’s 
close, however, was 10c above the previous 
Saturday. Futures were stronger at the 
beginning of this week, the Minneapolis 
September option closing on Tuesday, 
Sept. 15, 7c higher than on Saturday. This 
option is nearly 40c higher than a year 
ago at this time. 

Oil meal prices are firm, quotations be- 
ing 50c@$1 ton higher than a week ago. 
Business is fair. There is an active in- 
quiry, and considerably more buying 
would result from: a slightly lower price 
level. 

Duturu.—Representatives of outside 
crushing houses seemed to want contracts 
badly, and their firgent bidding bulged 
prices early last week. They were helped 
in their operations by higher grain quota- 
tions and the 500,000 bus decrease in the 
government crop estimate. The advance 
apparently proved too rapid for opera- 
tors to follow, and on the first show of 
top-heaviness, selling interests jumped in, 
checking the advance. Fresh buying soon 
commenced, and the former high point 
was reached. The improvement at the 
close on Sept. 14 since Sept. 8 was 8c in 
the May and 154c in the November. 


Mitwavker.—Asking prices for linseed 
meal were 50c@$1 ton higher last week, 
due to the improvement in demand at 
a time when crushers are operating heav- 
ily and apparently well able to handle 
all requirements. The producers, how- 
ever, are not inclined to accept all bids, 
preferring to hold their stocks in the 
belief that the near future will justify 
this policy. The relative strength of cot- 
tonseed meal has helped linseed meal 
maintain its position. Nominal quota- 
tions, Sept. 12, f.o.b., Milwaukee, $46.50 
@47 ton. 


Mrnneapouis.—Oil meal prices were 
again higher last week, the advance be- 
ing 50c@$1 ton. Operations of the local 
mills are not up to capacity, one of the 
average size not having started as yet. 
However, one mill reports that its sales 
last week were the best for some months. 
Chicago and Buffalo mills are running 
somewhat below capacity, and the market 
has strengthened slightly. An active de- 
mand existed last week, but the market 
has been quiet for the past day or two. 
Inquiry is very good, and much could be 
sold at slightly under prevailing prices. 
Sales of 100-ton lots have been abundant. 
Current quotations: Minneapolis, $44@ 
44.50 ton for September shipment, $45 


on futures, and $43@44 resellers; Toledo, 
Buffalo and Chicago, $46@46.50. 

Export trade is quiet the first part of 
this week, although business was fair 
last week. Oil cake is quoted at $46.50 
ton, f.a.s.. New York City. 

Receipts of flaxseed for the week end- 
ing Sept. 12, and stocks in store at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, compared with the 
corresponding weeks of 1924 and 1923, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 





r-—Receipts—. -—In store - 

1925 1924 1923 1925 1924 1923 
Minneapolis 501 560 733 193 15 152 
Duluth .... 355 237 211 417 224 267 
Totals .. 856 797 944 610 239 419 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1 to 12, 
1925, compared with the corresponding 
period of the previous year, in bushels 
(000’s omitted) : 

--Receipts— -——Shipments— 








1925 1924 1925 +1924 

Minneapolis ....1,464 869 278 212 
eee 544 254 348 24 
Totals ..- 2,008 1,123 626 236 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 








Minneapolis -———Duluth 
Track Toarr. Track Sept. Oct. 
Sept. 8... 2.54% 2.62 2. 2.62 
Sept. 9... 2.62% 2.61% 2.67 2.66 2.66% 
Sept. 10 .. 2.64% 2.64 2.69 2.68 2.68% 
Sept. 11... 2. 2.60% 2.65% 2.64% 2.65 
Sept. 12... 2. 2.60% 2.64% 2.63% 2.64% 
Sept. 14... 2.67 2.66 2.69 2.68 2.69% 
Boston.—Receivers report practically 
no business on the local market. No old 


linseed meal is offering, and no new has 
yet been received. A nominal quotation 
for future shipment of $50.50 ton was 
quoted on Sept. 12, but no business is re- 
ported. 

Winnirec.—A good export demand is 
the only feature in the flaxseed market. 
Domestic sales are poor. Quotations, 
Sept. 12: oil cake, ton lots, in bags, $42, 
and oil meal $44, f.o.b., Winnipeg. 





United States—Corn and Oats Crops 


Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the corn and oats crops of the United States, 
with acreage and yield per acre (area in 
thousands, crop in millions and yield per 
acre in bushels): 





Corn c Oats 
Yield Yield 
Crop per Crop per 
Acres bus acre Acres bus acre 


1925¢. 106,621 2,885 27 44,467 1,462 32 
1924.. 105,012 2,437 23 42,452 1,542 36 
1923. 104,324 3,054 29 40,981 1,306 32 
1922 102,846 2,906 28 40,790 1,216 30 
1921 103,740 3,069 30 45,495 1,078 24 
1920 101,699 3,209 32 42,491 1,496 35 
1919 97,170 2,811 29 40,3659 1,184 30 
1918 104,467 2,502 24 44,349 1,538 35 
1917 116,730 3,065 26 43,553 1,593 37 
1916 105,296 2,567 24 41,527 1,252 30 
1915 106,197 2,995 28 40,996 1,549 38 
1914 103,435 2,673 26 38,442 1,141 30 
1913 105,820 2,447 23 88,399 1,122 29 
1912 107,083 3,125 29 37,917 1,418 37 
1911 105,825 2,531 24 87,763 922 24 
1910 104,035 2,886 28 37,5648 1,186 32 
1909 98,383 2,552 26 35,159 1,007 29 
1908 101,788 2,669 26 32,344 807 25 
1907 99,931 2,592 26 $1,837 754 24 
1906 96,738 2,927 30 30,959 965 31 
1905 94,011 2,708 29 28,047 953 34 
1904 92,232 2,467 27 27,843 895 32 
1903 88,092 2,244 25 27,638 784 28 
1902 94,044 2,524 27 28,653 988 34 
1901. 91,360 1,523 17 28,541 737 26 
1900. 83,321 2,105 25 27,365 809 30 
1899 82,109 2,078 26 26,341 796 30 
1898. 77,722 1,924 25 25,777 731 28 
1897. 80,095 1,903 24 25,730 699 27 
1896 81,027 2,284 28 27,566 707 26 
1895.. 82,076 2,151 26 27,878 824 30 
1894.. 62,582 1,213 19 27,024 662 24 
1893.. 72,036 1,620 22 27,273 639 23 
1892.. 70,627 1,628 23 27,064 661 24 
1891.. 76,205 2,060 27 25,582 738 29 
1890.. 71,971 1,490 21 26,431 6524 20 
1889.. 78,320 2,113 27 27,462 752 27 
1888.. 75,673 1,988 26 26,998 702 26 
1887.. 72,393 1,456 20 25,921 660 26 
1886 75,694 1,665 22 23,658 624 26 


1876-85* 60,743 1,537 25 16,797 461 28 
1866-75* 32,716 970 26 9,746 273 28 

*Average crop per year for the period. 
+Sept. 1 estimate. 





Barley Crop 


Department of Agriculture estimate of the 
1925 barley acreage and production, based 
on condition Sept. 1, compared with the final 
production figures for 1924 and the 1920-24 
average (000’s omitted): 





Acres ;- Bushels 

1925 1925 1924 Av. 
New York .... 264 7,674 6,900 4,870 
OS re 246 7,921 7,781 6,016 
Michigan ..... 171 3,756 4,743 4,414 
Wisconsin ..... 499 17,360 13,536 13,513 
Minnesota .... 1,051 29,134 29,248 23,687 
BOWS de vscccue 202 5,963 4,710 4,393 
North Dakota.. 1,620 36,976 35,100 23,839 
South Dakota.. 961 24,948 22,428 21,491 
Nebraska ..... 259 5,977 6,275 6,492 
Kansas ....... 875 10,583 11,550 16,937 
.. ae 34 245 3,220 2,249 
Oklahoma .... 131 1,834 4,675 3,035 
Colorado ...... 425 8,827 8,160 6,026 
California ..... 1,159 31,872 10,080 27,207 
Other states CED  seees 19,469 18,213 








United States 8,826 221,713 187,875 182,382 
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Prices ruling in the principal millfeed 
markets on Monday, Sept. 14, and on 
the corresponding date in 1924, as re- 
ported by the Western Feed Market Bu- 
reau, Milwaukee, were, per ton: 









Minneapolis— 1924 1925 
 cdaas ° os .... $24.00 $23.00@23.50 
Pure wheat bran.. -. 24.00 23.50@24.00 
Middlings .. Gas . 26,50 27.00@27.50 
See GE ose cccve . 25.00 26.00@26.50 
Flour middlings ...... 30.50 29.00@30.50 
eG ad oy 06-0 be 65 37.00 38.00@39.00 
Mixed feed .......... 28.00 28.00@28.50 
Old process oil meal.. 46.00 43.50@44.00 
> oe a6 a0 4's 33.00 31.50@32.560 
eS CTT ee . 36.00 35.00@35.50 
SO Ue 45.00 45.50@46.50 

Duluth— 

PPE EE 25.00 24.00@25.00 
DEINE: ge c0s sence 5.00 28.00@28.50 


3.00 33.00@34.00 
29.00 @30.00 


Flour middlings 
Country mixed feed.. 


arr eee 39.00 @40.00 
St. Louis— 

hdksn 6 B66 6:0: '0'0:66.6:% 25.40 27.50@28.00 

Brown shorts - -. 30.560 32.00@33.00 


eres 34.00 36.00@37.00 


i” Ae 14.50 9.00@ 9.50 
Hominy feed ......... 41.00 32.00@32.50 
Buffalo— 
. . a BPPererrrrrs 28.60 @29.00 
BEE, Scie esnesoveccsves ~se+e 28.00@28.50 
Standard middlings ... ..... 31.00@31.50 
Flour middlings ...... ....+ 88.00@38.50 
DUNNE -s% as odeceacues cesses 44.00@45.00 


Heavy mixed feed.... ..... 387.00@37.50 
Oil meal weeee 46.00@47.50 
Kansas City— 
PPO BIGR éccccacvecs 23.50 25.00@25.50 
SD, n5:06 01d <0 0:0-0.60% 6 23.00 24.50@25.00 
Brown shorts ........ 27.50 30.50@32.00 
Gray shorts 30.00 34.50@35.00 


gree 38.00 44.00@44.50 
Philadelphia— 
Winter bran 23.00 @33.50 


31.50@32.00 
31.00 @31.50 


Pure bran .. 
Spring bran ia 
Spring middlings . 34.00@34.50 
Red dog 44.00 @ 46.00 
Flour middlings .. .. 41.00 38.00@42.00 
Rye feed ............. 32.00 32.50@33.00 
Milwaukee— 
Winter bran 





26.70 28.70@29.20 
26.00 26.00@26.50 


PAP eee 
DEE suceeteweces 29.00 29.50@30.00 
Flour middlings ..... 34.00 32.00@33.00 
2. rear 38.50 40.00@42.00 
Se MOONE se ceseows -+. 27.50 28.00@28.50 
Old process oil meal... 48.50 46.50@47.00 
Cottonseed meal ...... 52.00 39.50@44.50 
Hominy feed ......... 44.00 33.00@34.00 
Reground oat feed .. 14.00 6.00@ 7.00 


Brewers’ dried grainst. : 33.00 30.00@31.00 

Hominy feed* .......... 47.00 38.00@40.50 

Gluten feedtt 40.80 .....@39.30 

Rate to Boston from— Lake-and-rail All-rail 
$8.30 


CEE <c¢eshbavans $9.10 
BEE. “wid recdsonsigweee 7.00 9.10 
i EE 6d 9 6.00.9 34h 62 Ou veins 7.50 
Se GUN occwsceeeas 8.90 9.70 
po Pree 5.70 6.50 
SE b-6-c ks 00 bEN GO e Hide 006 4.70 
*Boston. ¢Chicago. 1100 Ibs. 


United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United States 
on Sept. 12, in bushels (000'’s omitted): 








Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barley 
Baltimore ..2,791 58 243 59 42 
Boston ..... 6 1 64 6 1 
Buffalo ....1,162 433 2,340 108 259 
Afloat ... 937 234 619 124 459 
Chicago ....5,060 3,141 11,521 2,156 394 
Detroit .... 215 25 220 15 cams 
Duluth ....7,919 31 6,684 1,578 1,462 
ialveston .. 394 wT ae 14 s< 
Indianapolis. 621 272 611 2 es 
Kan. City. .4,937 769 5,142 106 64 
Milwaukee . 290 102 1,485 16 215 
Minneapolis 2,637 104 22,089 880 867 
N. Orleans... 455 91 70 eos 3 
New’t News ... eee 36 one . 
New York... 305 27 1,841 47 54 
Omaha ....1,404 206 3,679 55 27 
Peoria ..... 3 20 1,361 ‘6 
Philadelphia. 983 36 627 4 21 
Sioux City.. 99 61 689 1 40 
St. Joseph. .1,361 62 42 5 3 
St. Louis... .2,218 250 1,075 25 63 
Toledo ..... 614 103 «1,035 5 7 
Wichita ....2,700 eee 33 ove a 
oS ee 21 26 625 198 639 
SMOG wi ees 596 338 981 175 367 
Totals ..37,728 6,390 63,212 5,573 4,959 


4,869 29,713 16,157 2,704 

Increases: Wheat, 2,709,000 bus; oats, 5,- 
072,000; rye, 662,000; barley, 750,000. De- 
creases: Corn, 299,000 bus. 


Last year. .76,939 





Oats Crop 
Department of Agriculture estimate of the 
1925 oats acreage and production, based on 
condition Sept. 1, compared with the final 
production figures for 1924 and the 1920-24 
average (000’s omitted): 





Acres -——— Bushels———— 

1925 1925 1924 Av. 
New York.. 1,031 38,162 . 34,056 32,851 
Pennsylv'nia 1,154 40,621 37,080 38,653 
BS eee 1,971 81,451 64,657 52,084 
Indiana 2,138 61,664 70,034 54,623 
Illinois ..... 4,838 142,850 163,680 140,345 
Michigan 1,632 50,796 67,200 50,787 
Wisconsin... 2,564 123,303 103,600 43,832 
Minnesota... 4,410 181,516 193,500 145,990 
Be. avs ove 5,832 231,052 248,282 213,986 
Missouri . 1,700 45,160 41,745 39,381 
N. Dakota.. 2,719 76,132 93,364 67,263 
S. Dakota... 2,650 $9,316 98,050 76,906 
Nebraska 2,652 73,593 76,136 73,277 
Kansas 1,868 43,199 39,806 41,299 
Texas ...... 1,078 13,259 48,892 38,509 
Oklahoma 1,411 31,042 38,880 36,526 
Montana ... 754 19,001 19,854 17.948 
Other states 4,565 «..... 103,084 113,382 





U. States 44,467 1,461,945 1,541,900 1,327,642 
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WHEN BANK IS OWNER 
OF DRAFT PROCEEDS 


An opinion is asked as to the validity 
of a bank’s claim of ownership of the 
proceeds of a draft drawn by a mill on 
an eastern customer, as against the claim 
of a fourth party who has garnished the 
funds as belonging to the mill. 

Under well-established rules of law, 
an answer to this question depends upon 
the understanding between the bank and 
the mill concerning ownership of the 
draft proceeds. 

There are several decisions of courts 
of high authority to the effect that where 
a draft is drawn through a bank in the 
city where the drawer does business,— 
usually his own bank,—and the amount, 
or a discounted amount, is credited to his 
account,—as seems to be the usual case,— 
and where it is mutually intended that 
the bank accepts a transfer of the draft 
as owner and not merely for the purpose 
of collection, the drawer retains no gar- 
nishable interest in the proceeds of the 
draft. And it has been decided that the 
mere fact that the bank reserves the right 
to charge the amount of the draft back to 
the drawer, on the draft being dishon- 
ored, does not alter the situation. 

The rights of the bank become a bit 
more manifest where the draft is drawn 
to its order, but its title does not appear 
to be any stronger than where it holds by 
indorsement. In either case the courts 
will respect the mutual intent that the 
bank was to become the owner of the 
draft and its proceeds. 

On the other hand, there are decisions, 
such as that handed down by the North 
Carolina supreme court in the case of 
Moon-Taylor Co. vs. Gray-Smith Milling 
Co. (97 S. E. 213), to the effect that 
where the circumstances show that the 
bank received the draft for collection 
only, it has no standing to oppose gar- 
nishment of the proceeds as belonging to 
the drawer. In the cited case, stress was 
laid upon the fact that the draft bore on 
its face the notation, “Collection No. 
1876.” 


PERFORMANCE REMEDIES CONTRACT 

Ordering goods and receiving them un- 
der an agreement to buy cures any in- 
validity of the agreement on the ground 
of indefiniteness or lack of mutual obli- 
gation. This rule, which has often been 
applied by the courts, was followed by 
the Georgia court of appeals in the cases 
of Shelton Mill vs. Coker et al. (128 S. E. 
695). 

One Walters entered into a written 
agreement with plaintiff mill under which 
it was provided that the mill would ship 
to him from time to time such quantities 
of flour as might be mutually’ agreed 
upon. Walters agreed to sell the goods 
at such prices as the mill might deem 
proper, and to account to the mill for 
all goods sold, at prices fixed by the mill, 
the excess received by Walters to be re- 
tained by him as compensation for stor- 
ing, insuring and selling. The products 
were to remain the property of the mill 
until sold by Walters. Bond to insure 
performance of the contract on his part 
was given. 

The mill sued on the bond, averring 
that Walters had failed to account for 
nearly $2,000 worth of flour shipped to 
him. 

As a defense, it was unsuccessfully as- 
serted that the bond was void because the 
contract, performance of which it pur- 
ported to secure, was invalid because it 
lacked mutuality of obligation and was 
indefinite in its terms. Evidently, this 
objection rested upon the fact that the 
contract provided for no definite quan- 
tities of products and no definite prices 
or means of ascertaining the same. Over- 
ruling this defense, the court of appeals 
said: 

“Tt is well settled that a promise, al- 
though a nudum pactum [a naked prom- 
ise not presently enforceable in law] when 


made, may become binding when the 
promisee subsequently furnishes the con- 
sideration by doing that which he was 
expected to do.’ . Even though the 
contract sued upon in this case be lacking 
in mutuality, it is pleaded that the plain- 
tiff_ supplied the consideration and the 
obligee accepted it. Though it be con- 
ceded that the agreement was lacking in 
mutuality and was in the beginning a 
naked promise, yet, when under its terms 
the obligee ordered the goods referred to 
in the agreement, and the obligor com- 
plied by a shipment, the contract became 
binding and enforceable. . . . It is not 
necessary that each promise should be 
absolute, so that either party could en- 
force it against the other; for a promise 
conditional on the doing of some act may 
be rendered binding by the act, while it 
may give no right to compel the doing 
of it.” 


PICNICS AND COMPENSATION 

The workmen’s compensation act of 
Pennsylvania, like similar legislation in 
other states, provides for awards against 
employers on account of injuries sus- 
tained by employees in the course of fur- 
thering the employer’s business. 

In the case of Saylor vs. Gehley’s Car- 
pet House, before the Pennsylvania 
workmen’s compensation board, an in- 
teresting question was raised: Does the 
law apply to an injury received by an 
employee while attending an annual out- 
ing conducted by the employer at his 
own expense? The board answered the 
question in the affirmative on the ground 
that the outing furthered the employer’s 
business by creating better fellowship 
among the employees and by affording 
publicity—such as is afforded when cars 
and trucks are driven through the public 
streets advertising the outing. 

One Saylor was employed by defendant 
and was drowned at an annual outing of 
defendant’s employees, and his widow 
was awarded compensation. The essen- 
tial facts on which the award was sus- 
tained were that the outing was an annual 
affair, the expense of which was wholly 
borne by defendant; that it tended to 
promote co-operation among the em- 
ployees and advertised the business; that 
it was conducted on a week day after- 
noon, without deduction of pay on ac- 
count of the ae 
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Lonpon, Ena., Aug. 26.—The demand 
for oatmeal and rolled oats has been 
maintained, although there has been some 
weakening of values consequent upon the 
decline. in American and Canadian oats. 
Some forward trade has been done. The 
value of rolled oats for shipment today 
is about 48s 6d and of oatmeal 47s 6d. 

Grascow, ScotLanp, Aug. 25.—Stocks 
are not plentiful, but the tone of the mar- 
ket shows that the quantity available is 
equal to the demand. No new oats have 
yet reached this market. Canadian oat- 
meal for October shipment is offered at 
37s 6d per 280 lbs, c.i.f. It is not possible 
yet to give a comparative quotation for 
Scottish oatmeal for October, although 
new supplies should be available before 
then. Today there was some new oat- 
meal offered in Glasgow at 45s, ex-station, 
equivalent to about 52s 9d per 280 lbs, 
cif. For September shipment the Ca- 
nadian price is 38s@39s 6d, against the 
home price of 46@47s. 

Betrast, IrELAND, Aug. 24.—Oatmeal 
has not shown much animation, despite 
the fact that prices for shipment are 
reasonable and stocks are not heavy. 
The absence of forward buying is caused 
by the near approach of the Irish oat 
crop. This, although high in price, al- 
ways commands a ready sale at the be- 
ginning of the crop season. Some oats 
already have been cut, but the quantity 
being offered is small, and the price for 


the finished product is considerably above 
that of the imported article. Cables this 
week for medium cut oatmeal are at 38s 
per 280 lbs, c.i.f., Belfast, and about 6d 
more, Dublin, but for rolled oats 6d@1s 
per sack more would be required. 

Toronto.—Demand is improving, and 
cereal mills are running to capacity on 
the new crop. Prices have not changed. 
Quotations, Sept. 12: rolled oats, per 180 
Ibs, in jute 90’s, $6.95; oatmeal, per 196 
Ibs, in 98’s, 10 per cent over rolled oats, 
delivered to the trade in mixed cars; car 
lot discount, 40c bbl. 

Wiynirec.—The customary amount of 
rolled oats and oatmeal is being sold for 
domestic consumption, and the volume of 
export sales is fairly good. Quotations, 
Sept. 12: rolled oats, in 80-lb bags, $2.85, 
and oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 25 per cent 
over rolled oats. 


Curcaco.—The export demand for oats 
products is holding up well, and some 
sales for October-November delivery are 
reported. Domestic demand, however, has 
slowed up, and the trade as a whole is not 
contracting ahead. Prices are a little 
higher. Rolled oats were quoted, Sept. 
12, at $2.30@2.35 per 90-lb sack, and oat- 
meal at $2.50 cwt. 

Puivapetrpui1a.—The oatmeal market is 
quiet and easier, with moderate but am- 
ple offerings. Quotations, Sept. 12, $2.65 
@2.85 per 90-lb sack. 

Boston.—Oatmeal is in fair demand, 
with the market held steady on Sept. 12 
at $2.75 for rolled and $3.02 for cut and 
ground, in 90-lb sacks. 








The prawn in the corn crop indicated 
by Sept. 1 reports to the Department of 
Agriculture was not large enough to dis- 
turb the corn market, which showed sta- 
bility last week in spite of the weakness 


in wheat. Both the September and De- 
cember options lost about Ic on the week. 
A firmer cash situation helped the fu- 
tures. Country movement continued 
light. 

Government figures on the crop were 
2,885,108,000 bus, a decrease of 65,000,- 
000 bus from the Aug. 1 estimate. The 
final estimate of last year was 2,436,513,- 
000 bus, and the five-year average, 1920- 
24, was 2,934,649,000. Losses shown in 
the government report were largely ‘in 
the South, and in South Dakota and Min- 
nesota. With corn reported at 49, the 
condition of the South Dakota crop on 
Sept. 1 was the lowest on record with 
the exception of 1894. The promise was 
good up to July 15, but steadily declined 
after that date owing to unusually light 
rainfall. 

Mrnneaporis.—The local cash corn 
market was entirely without feature last 
week. Receipts were moderate, 54,800 
bus, against 47,250 in the previous week, 
and trade was steady throughout. Local 
mills bought yellow corn at a firm level, 
and mixed corn, for the ordinary grade, 
was on a shipping basis. 

On Sept. 15 No. 2 yellow was quoted 
at 1@14c under September, No. 3 yellow 
2@3e under, No. 2 mixed 5@7c under, 
and No. 3 mixed 4@6c under, the high 
quotations for the mixed grades pertain- 
ing to high color only. 

Sr. Lovis.—The decline in wheat tended 
to restrict operations in corn for a time, 
but all offerings were absorbed. Country 
shipments were smaller and sentiment 
generally was more bullish. Receipts 
were 141 cars, against 157 in the previous 
week. Cash prices, Sept. 12: No. 2 corny 
97@98c; No. 1 yellow 99%c, No. 2 yellow 
994c; No. 1 white 99c, No. 2 white 98c. 

Corn products were quoted, Sept. 12: 
standard corn meal $2.35@2.45 cwt, 
cream meal $2.55@2.65, corn flour $2.65@ 
2.75. 

New Orteans.—Domestic demand for 
corn was fair last week, and some slight 
increase was noted in the export call. 
Corn exports were 61,142 bus, Liverpool 
getting 38,570, Manchester 12,875, and 
Havana 5,600. Prices, Sept. 10: No. 2 
yellow corn $1.24 bu, No. 3 $1.23; No. 2 
white $1.22, No. 3 $1.21; hominy feed, $2 
ewt; grits, $4.85 in 98's; cream meal, 
$4.85; corn bran $1.60 ewt. 

NasHvit_e.—Corn was quiet last week, 
with moderate shipments being made to 
the Southeast. Ohio River stations were 
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not offering much, and shippers pur- 
chased in western markets, the western 
prices being lower for the first time for 
some months. Quotations, Sept. 12: No, 
2 white $1.13, No. 3 white $1.12; No. 2 
yellow $1.14, No. 3 yellow $1.13. 

Business is normal at corn meal mills, 
with prices showing some change. Quo- 
tations, Sept. 12: bolted, in paper sacks, 
$1.30 bu; bulk, $1.15. 

Mempuis.—The movement of corn mea] 
is quiet, but prices average higher. JDis- 
tributors are making shipments in sm.!] 
lots, but it is expected that, later in the 
season, demand will improve materially, 
Cream was quoted on Sept. 12, basis 21's, 
at $4.50@4.85. Corn receipts were |i cht 
last week, and quotations declined sligit- 
ly from the recent top level, cash No. 3 
white being quoted on Sept. 12 at $1.05 
bu and No, 3 mixed at $1.01. 

Kansas Crry.—Corn and corn products 
remained practically unchanged _ |ist 
week, although both were - slightly 
stronger at the close of that period. Quo- 
tations, Sept. 12: white corn, No. 2 92) .,.@ 
93c, No. 3 9142@92c, No. 4 90%2@9ic; 
yellow corn, No. 2 98'/2c, No. 3 98¢, No. 4 
97c; mixed corn, No. 2 934%2c@94c, No. 3 
9242@93c, No. 4 914%@92c; cream meal, 
$4.70, basis car. lots, Kansas City, 10)-lb 
cotton sacks; hominy feed, $31 ton; corn 
bran, $31. 

Cuicaco.—The improved demand re- 
ported a week ago was of short duration, 
as last week the request for corn goods 
was at a low ebb. Mill representatives 
said it was nearly impossible to interest 
the trade, regardless of prices. Corn 
flour was quoted, Sept. 12, at $2.45@2.50 
ewt, corn meal $2.40@2.50, cream meal 
$2.40@2.50, and hominy $2.50. 

Cash corn prices were lower last weck, 
and there was a fairly active demand. 
Sales for shipment totaled 289,000 bus. 
Receipts were 554 cars, against 1,129 tle 
previous week, and 1,271 a year ago. No. 
2 mixed was quoted on Sept. 12 at 97 
98c bu, No. 3 mixed 964%c, No. 4 mixed 
96c; No. 2 yellow 98@99'4c, No. 3 yellow 
9634 @98c, No. 4 yellow 96@96Y2c; No. 2 
white 9734, @98%c, No. 3 white 96%4¢, No. 
4 white 96c. 

PutapeLpHt1a.—Corn is in small sup)ly 
and steady. Receipts, 5,228 bus; stock, 
36,489. Closing quotations, Sept. 12: No. 
2 yellow, $1.17@1.18; No. 3 yellow, $1.15 
@1.16. 

There is little doing in corn goods, and 
the market is weak. Offerings are moi- 
erate but ample. Quotations, Sept. 12, 
in 100-lb sacks: kiln-dried granulated 
yellow and white meal, fancy, $2.90@:;; 
white table meal, fancy, $2.90@3; pear! 
hominy and grits, $2.90@3. 

Bartimore.—Corn receipts last week 
were 1,984 bus, 1,084 by rail and 900 bh 
boat. No sales were recorded. Closing 
price on Sept. 11 of domestic No. 2 yellow, 
track, was $1.12, nominal, or lc down 
from the previous week. Corn meal wa 
steady at $2.70@2.80 ewt. 

Bostron.—A dull market is reporte«! 
for corn meal, with some pressure to se!!. 
Granulated yellow was quoted on Sep! 
12 at $2.80 bbl, in sacks, with bolted ye! 
low at $2.75 and feeding meal and cracke«! 
corn at $2.30. New gluten feed is offere:! 
at $46.45 ton, in sacks, and new glute: 
meal at $52.20. 

Burrato.—There has been some de 
mand from local industries for the better 
grades of corn, but none have been of 
fered. The only offering was a car 01 
No. 2 mixed, which was still unsold o1 
Sept. 12, being suitable only for mixing 

A little better demand has materialize« 
for corn meal, but the market was stil/ 
easy on Sept. 12 at $43, with cracked corn 
offered at $43.50. Table corn meal was 
quoted at $3.70 cwt. 

Liverpoo.t, Enc, Aug. 26.—The tone 0! 
the corn market is easier, on more pres 
sure to sell by Plate shippers and less 
confidence in present prices. There hav« 
been further receipts of Plate in Liver- 
pool, but it has moved into consumption 
very rapidly, a large proportion being 
sold before arrival. 

The shipments from Argentina this 
week show a material reduction, and 
Danubian exports are also smaller, ship- 
pers’ offers being 6@9d qr lower, at 
around 39s 6d for August shipment. 
Plate parcels are offered for August-Sep- 
tember and September-October shipment 
at about 38s 442d qr. Mixed American 
corn for December-January shipment 
was sold at 37s 6d. 
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SEATTLE 

Last week’s flour prices deelined to a 
point more nearly in line with north 
coast buyers’ ideas, and sales were more 
active than for some time. 

Still Wait for Lower Market.—Many 
buyers, however, regarded the lower quo- 
tations merely as proof that they would 
be able to fill future requirements at still 
lower levels, and they are still buying 
only for current needs. Interior mills at 
the close of last week reported middle 
western and southeastern bids 35@40c 
bbl out of line, and buyers in those mar- 
kets indicated little inclination to book 
at any price. 

Flour Prices.—Washington mills were 
generally quoting flour at last week’s 
close 40¢c bbl lower than the week pre- 
vious. Washington flour quotations, 
carloads, coast, Sept. 11: family patent, 
$8.20@8.60 bbl, basis 49-lb cottons; pas- 
try flour, $7@7.20 bbl, 98’s; bakers pat- 
ent, $7.15@7.40, 98’s; blends, made from 
spring and Pacific hard wheat, $8.15@ 
9 bbl. 

Hard wheat top patents, carloads, 
coast, arrival draft terms, Sept. 11: Da- 
kota, $9@9.45; Montana, $8.15@8.80. 

Export Trade.—No foreign market 
showed interest in Pacific flour last 
week, Canadian mills continue to quote 
clears to the Orient 45@55c bbl under 
the quotations for American soft wheat 
straights. South American demand, 
which has been only moderate for some 
time, is still less active, and the United 
Kingdom continues entirely out of the 
running. 

Export Flour Prices.—Prevailing ex- 
port flour quotations, Sept. 11: Hong- 
kong and North China ports, soft wheat 
straights and clears, $7.25, c.i.f., less 2 
per cent, or. $6.55, f.a.s., basis 49-lb cot- 
tons; patents, $8.35, c.i.f., less 2 per cent, 
or $7.65, f.a.s. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Seattle mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 52,800 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

BORE. WEAR Ka skseververevnes 25,440 48 
Previous week ............ 39,825 75 
SO Se rs caeadcendees 29,919 57 
yy fe Pree reere rT 47,196 94 
Three years ago .......... 33,775 64 
Four years ago ........... 231,364 40 
Five FORTE GOO .2.cccnsves 18,796 36 


Output of Tacoma mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 57,000 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 





Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

 * . SPS le 43 
Previous week chee 46 
YOOP GOP ceccccces ... 23,663 42 
Two years ago 27 42 
Three years ago .......... 23,876 42 
Four years ago ........... 37,493 66 
Five years ago 2,681 05 


FLOUR AND WHEAT SHIPMENTS 


Water shipments of flour and wheat 
from Puget Sound (Seattle and Tacoma) 
and from the Columbia River (Portland 
and Astoria), July 1 to Sept. 1, 1925, 
as reported by the merchants’ exchanges 
of Seattle and Portland: 


FLOUR, BBLS 
From 























cr 
To— Puget Sd Col. River Totals 
I icc hoo 256 is> 64 10,811 11,451 
EE Woig'0. 5% 006 sacs 177,389 39,225 216,614 
S. and C. America... 47,384 11,286 58,670 
eer 10,253 3,713 13,966 
Brit. Columbia .... 3,06 — 3,064 
UU... 64,707 100,356 165,063 
Atlantic Coast ..... 8,376 62,122 60,498 
BEARER «i dccccsccces 20,620 =n coee 11,610 
NED «vie coc tiice 323,423 217,513 540,936 
WHEAT, BUS (000’s omitted) 
c From 
To— Puget Sd Col. River Totals 
ee oes “ 427 427 
California ... > 7 101 108 
GD? Gh ds o 0's cn ee'e 9 ' 9 
ee ee 16 16 
EDITS: cv eies 32 528 560 


Total wheat shipments (flour includ- 
ed), July 1 to Sept. 1, 1925, 2,996,617 
bus, against 5,117,128 a year ago. 


WHEAT 


There was a fair milling demand for 
wheat last week, and offerings were 
freer. Buying for export was light, as 
Canadian wheat is available at about 20c 
bu under soft wheat export grades. Cash 
wheat quotations, sacked, coast, Sept. 11: 
western white, $1.49 bu; soft white, 
$1.50; western red, $1.45; Big Bend blue- 
stem, $1.53. 


NOTES 


Water shipments of flour from Seat- 
tle and Tacoma to .domestic ports in 
August, as reported by the Seattle 
Merchants’ Exchange: to San Francisco, 
19,025 bbls; Sacramento, 700; Oakland, 
1,397; Berkeley, 400; Los Angeles, 9,178; 
Long Beach, 700; San Diego, 1,070; New 
York, 2,501; Boston, 3,750; New Or- 
leans, 1,000. 

Shipments of flour in August from 
Seattle and Tacoma to foreign countries 
and United States possessions totaled 
134,372 bbls, according to the Seattle 
Merchants’ Exchange, as follows: to 
Dairen, 6,000 bbls; Shanghai, 7,125; 
Hongkong, 46,553; Manila, 33,159; Cebu, 
5,000; Iloilo, 6,250; Honolulu, 5,365; 
Bolivia, 10,660; Peru, 9,300; Chile, 1,040; 
Ecuador, 3,780; Norway, 140. 

Sales of Pacific Coast flour to Atlantic 
Coast markets, shipment via the Panama 
Canal, have shown substantial gain this 
year, compared with last. From Jan. 1 
to Sept. 1, 1925, shipments from north 
Pacific Coast ports to Atlantic and Gulf 
ports were 239,771 bbls, against 131,744 
for the same period in 1924. Of this 
year’s shipments 211,411 bbls were 
shipped from Portland and Astoria, and 
28,360 from Seattle and Tacoma. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


While there has heen a slight improve- 
ment in the flour demand, few buyers are 
making commitments for delivery later 
than 90 days. The movement has been 
normal both from the East and the Pa- 
cific Northwest, while California mills are 
producing much more than a year ago, 
owing to the heavier crop and better mill- 
ing opportunity. These shipments appear 
to be quickly absorbed, and there-is no 
indication of any oversupply. 

Prices, all f.o.b., San Francisco and 
other California common points, basis 98- 
lb cotton bags, have followed the general 
market trend, with slight declines on all 
excepting family patents. California 
mills quoted $9.30 bbl for family patents 
on Sept. 12.1 

Kansas standard patents were quoted 
at $8.60@8.75 bbl, Montana standard pat- 
ents $8.40@8.65 and Dakota standard 
patents $8.90@9.15. 

Quotations on soft wheat flours from 
Washington and Oregon also showed de- 
clines, soft wheat patents being $7.50@ 
7.75, straights $7.35@7.60, and cut-offs 
$7.30@7.50. 

San Francisco Grain Exchange quota- 
tions showed a decline in milling wheat 
prices, the range being $2.65@2.75 cwt, 
on Sept. 12. 

NOTES 


George Albers, of the Albers Bros. 
Milling Co., was in San Francisco last 
week from Seattle. 

Robert D. McAudland, of the Bemis 
Bro. Bag Co., with headquarters at Se- 
attle, was in San Francisco last week. 

M. M. Gragg, business agent of the 
Southern Pacific Milling Co., Monterey, 
Cal., who has been seriously ill, is recov- 
ering. 

After being used for 60 years as a 
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grain and hay warehouse, a building at 
Russell City, Cal., is to be torn down to 
make way for a modern chicken farm. 

The General Engineering & Dry Dock 
Co. has purchased one of the Sperry 
Flour Co.’s holdings in San Francisco, 
a two-story concrete structure at San- 
some and Gaines streets, the consideration 
being reported as $70,000. 

Kenneth C. Tripp, formerly with the 
Sperry Flour Co. at Ogden, Utah, and 
more recently in the traffic department 
offices at San Francisco, has resigned to 
become traffic manager of the California 
Prune & Apricot Growers’ Association. 

San Francisco’s barley exports for the 
first week in September were 909,930 bus, 
and wheat flour exports 5,300 bbls, ac- 
cording to the collector of customs. The 
barley shipments were divided as follows: 
to England, 758,265 bus; Denmark, 46,- 
666; Norway, 60,666; Belgium, 44,333. 

Confidence that the Japanese trade will 
increase and that grain shipments will 
develop to that country is expressed by 
M. Doi, newly appointed Seattle manager 
for the Ocean Transport Co., who has re- 
turned from Japan. Grain and lumber 
shipments are already increasing, he said. 


Ernest L. Adams has been re-elected 
president and general manager of the 
California Rice Growers’ Association, 
and George R. Freeman, Willows, has 
been chosen counsel and assistant to the 
manager. California rice producers have 
enjoyed more prosperity during the past 
year than for some time. 

Allegations that two former employees 
went to work for a competitor, and have 
conspired to take from him regular cus- 
tomers for pies and cakes, have been 
made by Joseph Dietrich, Oakland, in 
an injunction suit against the Jeffries 
Automatic Service Co., W. W. Revey and 
his former employees, W. A. Bennett and 
A. Marks. 


Highly milled flour, made from strong 
wheat, can be stored in dry rooms free 
from odors for at least four years with- 
out deteriorating, according to official 
tests of the Utah Agricultural College, 
results of which have been announced by 
college authorities. Poor grade flour de- 
teriorated in that time. The moisture 
content remained practically constant at 
8 per cent; water soluble phosphorus and 
soluble carbohydrates increased, while 
acidity decreased at first and later in- 
creased. 

W. E. Zuprann. 


LOS ANGELES 

Fairly heavy buying and _ arrivals 
marked the southern California flour mar- 
ket last week as one of the best in recent 
months for local mills and jobbers. Bak- 
ers’ and grocers’ stocks of old wheat flours 
were running out and, consequently, re- 
plenishment was made necessary. Sales 
were given a sudden and_ substantial 
boost. 

Most of the sales were for immediate 
delivery, no large contracts being closed 
during the week. As soon as the wheat 
market becomes steadier, it is expected 
that the usual run of large fall contracts 
will be signed. There was a good demand 
for California flours of all grades, and 


northern and middle-western grades also . 


came in for larger sales. 

Quotations, Sept. 11, carloads: Cali- 
fornia family patents, $9.20, basis 14’s; 
California blended bakers patents, $8.60, 
basis 1%’s; California hard wheat bakers 
patents $8.80, California pastry $8.40; 
Kansas bakers patents $8.75, Montana 
$8.90, Dakota $9.50, Washington-Oregon 
$8, Washington pastry, $7.60. 

* * 


W. B. Stewart, purchasing agent for 
the Globe Grain & Milling Co., Los An- 
geles, was the principal speaker at the 
monthly dinner of the Los Angeles Pur- 
chasing Agents’ Association, held on 
Sept. 10. He spoke on “Purchasing Prob- 
lems,” outlining many of the difficulties 
which beset purchasing agents and other 
buyers of commodities in large quanti- 
ties. 


PORTLAND 
The local flour trade was fairly good 
last week, and prices were on a steady 
basis. Family patents were quoted on 
Sept. 12, in straight cars, at $8.45 bbl, 
bakers blue-stem patents at $8.25, and 
bakers hard wheat flour at $8.85. Some 
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inquiries are coming from both the 
Orient and Europe, but the prices indi- 
cated are far under the market here. 
Output of Portland mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 62,000 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Sept. 6-12 .. ° . 24,350 39 
Previous week .. 22,365 36 
Year ago re es 42,380 68 
Two years ago . 41,865 67 
Three years ago 38,975 68 


Four years ago .. 25,290 §2 
Five years ago .. . 15,715 32 

The wheat market was quiet most of 
last week. Offerings by the country are 
slightly larger, but buying by exporters 
has been light, and it is understood that 
most of the export sales for September 
shipment have been covered. Little in- 
terest is shown in October delivery. Ex- 
port varieties of wheat on Sept. 12 were 
quoted at $1.50 bu. 


NOTES 

Wheat shipments for the season have 
been 529,134 bus, compared with 2,072,- 
921 a year ago. 

Total shipments of flour from the Co- 
lumbia River for the season to date have 
been 217,513 bbls, of which California 
took the larger part, 100,356 bbls. For 
the corresponding period last season, 
shipments were 233,292 bbls. 

J. M. Lownspate. 


SYNDICATE BUYS LARGE 
BUFFALO ELEVATOR 


Burrato, N. Y.—A syndicate headed by 
Levi S. Chapman, Syracuse, has purchased 
the Superior elevator, Buffalo, one of the 
largest here, having a frontage of 2,000 
feet. Its capacity when completed will 
be 3,500,000 bus. This elevator was form- 
erly owned and operated by the Superior 
Elevator Co., of which E. M. Husted is 
president. 

Riley E. Pratt, vice president of the 
Superior company, states that the eleva- 
tor will be operated independently of 
any other for the present. Charles H. 
Williamson, head of the Williamson For- 
warding Co., who is in charge of forward- 
ing operations for the Superior company, 
will continue in the same position under 
the new ownership. He will also be made 
general manager of the Superior eleva- 
tor, and will have complete control of its 
operation. E. M. Hull, who has been the 
superintendent at the elevator since it 
was built, in 1914, will remain in that 
position. 

It is expected that the elevator will be 
turned over to the new owners about Oct. 
1. Pratt & Co., affiliated with the Su- 
perior company, will remain in charge of 





* the merchandising of the elevator’s grain. 


The Chapman interests now control 
three elevators here, the Dakota, the 
Great Eastern and the Superior. Their 
combined capacity totals 8,200,000 bus. 
The Dakota and Great Eastern are at 
the junction of the ship canal and the 
Buffalo River on a 10-acre site with 3,000 
ft frontage. 

It is rumored that the same syndicate 
has under consideration plans for a 
freight terminal warehouse on the ad- 
joining land. This terminal for water 
borne freight, it is expected, will be of 
such proportions that a 500-ton canal 
freighter could be unloaded and reloaded 
in a day. 





Flour Production and Movement 

Estimates by Russell’s Commercial News, 
based on the methods employed by A. L. 
Russell during his service as statistician for 
the Grain Corporation, and on mill reports 
to The Northwestern Miller, of the United 
States flour production and the flour and 
wheat movement for the period from July 1 
to Aug. 29, 1925 (000’s omitted): 


1925 1924 1923 

Flour production, bbls— 
July 26-Aug. 1....... 2,435 2,466 2,688 
BMG. 36 cvccvicee ces 2,474 2,514 2,688 
BM, D288 cccecevicvs 2,472 2,670 2,560 
Be SOE cen egecsns 2,517 2,775 2,760 
MY  Sdecticies 2,733 2,863 2,879 
July 1-Aug. 29 ...... 20,980 21,449 22,765 
Flour, July 1-Aug. 29, 

bbls— . 
Ar re 1,400 1,688 2,157 
PEED 0: 60.06-05.2 400 6's ove cee 37 
Wheat, July 1-Aug. 29, 

bus— 
Receipts from farms..175,000 235,000 220,000 
DONE ctr 66s teeeo ee 10,103 20,319 22,041 
ED ia er ieés.0e 4% 1,097 1,290 2,432 
Ground by mills..... 96,568 100,045 104,544 
Wheat stocks, Aug. 29, 

bus— 
At terminals ........ 39,700 79,700 63,922 
At country elevators, 

mills and in transit 86,591 111,726 96,325 
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WESTERN RAIL RATE 
HEARING OPENS 


Great Interest Created by Hearing Before 
Interstate Commerce Commission of 
Petition of Western Railways 





Cuicaco, Inn.—-Perhaps at no time for 
many years has there been displayed as 
much interest by carriers and shippers as 
at the hearing which commenced on Sept. 
8, at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chica- 
go, before Clyde B. Aitchison, of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, of the 
western lines’ petition for a 5 per cent in- 
crease in rates. Not only are the rail- 
roads represented, but practically every 
western state has its railroad commission- 
ers present, together with representatives 
of all important markets, chambers of 
commerce, farm bureaus, trade organiza- 
tions, and independent shippers. E. S. 
Wagner, traffic director, and Herbert J. 
Campbell, commerce counsel, of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation, have attended 
all sessions to watch developments and 
to see that the relationship between 
freights on grain and grain products is 
maintained. 

Mr. Aitchison has with him W. T. Har- 
die, director of traffic for the Commission, 
Examiners Wagner and Keeler, and Dr. 
Lorenz, of the Commission’s statistical 
bureau. Acting in advisory capacity are 
a number of representatives of various 
state commissions. Senator Watson, 
chairman of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission committee, was also present 
at one of the hearings. 


RAILWAYS’ INTENTIONS EXPLAINED 


C. E. Spens, vice president in charge of 
traffic, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad, presented the preliminary draft 
of the carriers’ proposal, which was as 
follows: 

All rates in western territory to be in- 
creased 5 per cent, with the following 
exceptions: 

Rates on grain and grain products 
into Missouri River markets, and also 
into St. Paul, Minneapolis and Du- 
luth, to be increased 1c per 100 lbs. 

Rates on grain and grain products 
from these points to Chicago, Peoria, 
St. Louis and points taking the same 
rates, and also from the Mississippi 
valley to southwestern _ territory 
points, the Gulf ports, and Rio 
Grande crossings, for export, to be 
increased le per 100 Ibs. 

Rates on grain and grain products 
from west of Missouri River, includ- 
ing Oklahoma to southwestern terri- 
tory and the Mississippi valley, also 
to the Gulf ports to Rio Grande 
crossings, for export, to be increased 
2c per 100 Ibs. 

Through rates on grain and grain 
products, made up of combinations 
of locals and proportionals, to be in- 
creased 2c per 100 lbs. 

Rates on grain and grain products 
between Pacific Coast and southeast- 
ern territory and Trunk Line terri- 
tories to be increased 3c per 100 Ibs. 

All other rates on grain and grain 
products, including intrastate ‘rates, 
to be increased 1c per 100 Ibs. 

Joint through rates between western 
territory and eastern and southeastern 
territories to be advanced in the propor- 
tion that western lines’ rates are ad- 
vanced. 

No change to be made in present rates 
for accessorial services, such as switch- 
ing, reconsigning, etc. oan 

There will be proposed exceptions to 
these increases on transcontinental rates, 
to be announced later. 

It is proposed to maintain regularly 
established rate relationships. 

In Mr. Spens’s testimony he stated that, 
while the western lines were asking for a 
5 per cent increase with some exceptions 
in the way of flat rate increases in cents 
per 100 Ibs, it might be necessary to make 
some adjustments later in order to main- 
tain proper relationships. 

Paul B. Hastings, vice president of the 
Santa Fe Railroad, in his testimony stated 
that, in the rates on such articles governed 
by competitive rates based on water com- 
petition via the Panama Canal, no in- 
crease will be asked either for westbound 
or eastbound freight. On such traffic as 
does not come into competition with the 
Panama Canal, «n increase of 8c per 100 
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lbs is asked on grain and grain products 
in transcontinental territory. 

Prominent bankers representing Chica- 
go, New York and Boston interests testi- 
fied that they could no longer recommend 
to their clients investments in northwest- 
ern railroad securities, and that they were 
no longer purchasing such securities. 

Among those who have testified to date 
are: President Sargent, Chicago & North 
Western; President Bremner, Minneap- 
olis & St. Louis; President Donnelly, 
Northern Pacific; President Ashton, 
American Railway Association; President 
Pryor, Denver & Rio Grande; Vice Presi- 
dent Spens, Chicago, Burlington & Quin- 
cy; Vice President Johnson, Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific; Vice President 
Alexander, International & Great Nor- 


Kansas City to attend the convention of 
the Grain Dealers’ National Association. 
G. E. Blewett, of the Fort Worth Grain 
Exchange, who is in charge of arrange- 
ments, expects the delegation to be the 
largest that Texas has ever sent to such a 
meeting. 


CENSUS OF MANUFACTURES 
FOR 1925 TO BE TAKEN 


In compliance with an act of Congress 
approved in March, 1919, the United 
States Department of the Census is pre- 
paring to issue schedules for a census 
of manufactures covering the calendar 
year 1925. The schedules, which were 
prepared after conferences with associa- 
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@he Haunted Afill 


The old mill stands like a lone watch tower 
Looking down on the placid stream, 

if: And the pond in the weeds and cattails rank 
Where languorous lilies dream. 


The kingfisher screams from a wizened bough, 
Above rise the tall, dark pines; 

The oaken door, now warped and cracked, 

Is screened with trumpet vines. 


The hooded top lets the sunshine in 
Where the swallow builds its nest, 

And the trackless dust is deep on the floor 
For the wheel has long been at rest. 


"Tis said that a light from its window shines 
When the night is stormy and black, 

And the aged miller is seen again 

Busy with measure and sack. 





















Edwin B. McElfatrick. 









































thern; Vice President Hastings, Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe. 

It is expected that this hearing for the 
carriers and direct examination will be 
concluded by Sept. 19. Hearings for 
shippers will be held in other cities. 

Among those attending the hearing 
were: E. S. Wagner, traffic director, Her- 
bert J. Campbell, commerce counsel, Mill- 
ers’ National Federation, Chicago; C. A. 
Lahey, vice president Quaker Oats Co., 
Chicago; A. B. Ayers, Cream of Wheat 
Co., Minneapolis; F. B. Townsend, L. 
Kuempel, Minneapolis Traffic Associa- 
tion; W. R. Scott, Kansas City Board of 
Trade; J. W. Ludlow, Three Minute Ce- 
real Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa; A. L. 
Vogle, Denver (Colo.) Alfalfa Milling & 
Products Co; T. F. Millane, Red Star 
Yeast & Products Co., Milwaukee; W. E. 
Willay, Procter & Gamble Co., Cincin- 
nati; W. E. Rosenbaum, Anheuser-Busch, 
Inc., St. Louis; S. J. Wettrick, Seattle, 
and R. D. Lytle, Tacoma, North Pacific 
Millers’ Association; J. S. Brown, Chica- 
go Board of Trade; C. T. Vandenover, 
secretary Southern Minnesota Mills, Min- 
neapolis; W. H. Perry, Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., and Morris Strothman, Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis; E. H. 
Hogueland, of the Southwestern Millers’ 
League, Topeka, Kansas. 





TEXAS DELEGATION TO GRAIN MEET 

Fort Wortn, Texas.—A special train 
of pullmans and a dining car will take a 
large delegation of Texas grain dealers 
and flour millers from Fort Worth to 


tions and others interested in the various 
industries, will differ little from those 
sent out in 1923. It is intended that they 
shall’ be mailed on Jan. 1, 1926, and all 
manufacturers are urged by the depart- 
ment to make their reports promptly. 

The department points out that it is im- 
portant that the reports should be made 
by mail, as much unnecessary expense 
will be saved the government, which 
would otherwise have to send special 
agents to the various establishments. 

The department has agreed to publish 
the information as soon as it has been 
received, firstly by industries, and later 
by geographical location. 


YEAST INDUSTRY IN LITHUANIA 

There are at present four factories in 
Lithuania which manufacture yeast, ac- 
cording to a report from the American 
consul at Kovno. Their daily output is 
from 5,000 to 6,000 Ibs. Domestic re- 
quirements are only about 1,200 lbs daily, 
which leaves a large exportable surplus. 
The Lithuanian yeast industry is trying 
to develop markets in Russia, Latvia, 
Esthonia and Poland. Trial shipments 


have also been made to Great Britain, ° 


and it is reported that they were favor- 
ably received in that market. 





The imports of wheat into bonded mills 
for grinding into flour for export for the 
period Jan. 1-July 25 were 3,728,000 bus, 
and for the same period last year 7,- 
714,000. 
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LARGE JAPANESE 
EXPORTS TO CHINA 


Japanese Mills Doing Good Trade wit}, 
China—Chinese Mills Handicapped 
by Lack of Raw Material 


Toxyo, Japan, Aug. 28.—The shipment 
of wheat flour from Japan to China since 
January is second only to the volime 
shipped during the World War, durin; 
which time Japanesé millers made })); 
profits. Commencing with a few hun red 
bags in January, the export to (hina 








increased monthly until April, whi jt 
totaled more than 500,000 bags of 5:) |hs 
each, and ‘has continued equally heavy. up 


to the present, with prospects of this sit- 
uation lasting for some months. 

It is interesting to note that the .ve- 
nue for this enormous traffic was accicent- 
ally opened when a number of Japs iese 
mills which had bought up a heavy <ur- 
plus of wheat and were suffering {-om 
having so much capital tied up, se) a 
quantity of flour to Dairen and Tien sin, 
where it was sold for $1.64 per 50-Ib ‘jag, 
which was a cheaper price than that for 
which flour was selling on the Japa:ese 
market. 

The attractive price and the high «:al- 
ity of the product soon revived the (hi- 
nese interest in Japanese flour, whic! be- 
gan to sell easily in spite of the ‘act 
that the values rose as the marke! in 
Japan began to mend and the cos’! of 
wheat increased. 

Another factor assisting the Japa: ese 
mills was the incapacity of Shanghai 1. !Is 
to compete with the Japanese pl: ts, 
through a lack of raw materials. On c- 
count of rapidly rising prices, the ‘ )i- 
nese mills had fought shy of buying w! «at 
at the commencement of the year, © nd 
when this raw material situation «as 
somewhat alleviated, the strikes and a: ti- 
foreign agitation arose to keep the mills 
still unemployed. At present the tr de 
is of the view that, as long as grain c: sts 
are as high as at present, Japan shi 
continue to get Chinese orders. 

From the ports of Moji and Kobe al.ine 
a total of 1,141,516 bags have been «x- 
ported to China in the following moni |ily 
amounts: January, 620 bags; Febru:ry, 
4,328; March, 64,812; April, 404,022; M iy, 
187,600; June, 243,134; July, 237,000. 

In addition to the above, 300,000 |) ¢s 
are to be delivered during August, 2 °),- 
000 during September and 150,000 in ‘)c- 
tober. Recently the Nippon Flour ‘0 
received an order for 10,000 bags of ‘Is 
Bamboo brand at $1.78 per 50-Ib bag, | >r 
shipment to Tientsin, and another 10.) 
bags of the same brand at $1.80 for |e 
same destination. 


H. J. Scunvc: 





CANADIAN MILL BURNED 

WinnireG, Man., Sept. 15.—(Spe: 
Telegram )—The plant of the Easterbr: 
Milling Co., Eburne, B. C., burned 
Sept. 13 with a loss estimated at $100,)) 
Large stocks of flour and wheat were 
stroyed. The loss is stated to be f' 
covered by insurance. 





G. Rock 





Potato Crop 
Department of Agriculture estimate of 
1925 potato crop, based on condition Sep! 
compared with the final estimate for |! 
and the average for the five years 1920 
in bushels (000's omitted): 


WHITE POTATOES 








1925 1924 

BS ree eke 30,586 41,715 31 
ae, SE rer 33,353 46,620 39 
New Jersey ........ 5,643 11,544 1 
Pennsylvania ....... 25,611 28,792 2 
bi Se eee 12,904 19,200 1f 
Gs ba Os crews ear 12,020 11,500 10 
DEE os +0 605s oH aC 6,475 11,960 8 
ee ee 26,529 38,252 3 
Ci eer 23,463 31,460 30 
| ae 26,210 44,352 8 
Deer Sos valet heewet 6% 5,684 10,744 8 
oy ee eee 6,526 10,200 7 
North Dakota ...... 9,029 11,960 12 
ars Pee ee 12,076 11,640 13.¢ 
oO a ee 11,638 10,725 11 

United States .... 344,391 454,784 417,8 

SWEET POTATOES 
1925 1924 AY 

i. | ES ee 5,072 6,175 85,2 
North Carolina ..... 8,884 9,292 10,5! 
South Carolina ..... 5,167 6,230 8,15 
CEE Sve noes ees 6 6,708 8,704 11,5! 
EE anew aens < bee 3,706 3,150 2,87 
Se ie 2,977 3,230 3,95 
pO ee 5,921 6,205 11,0! 
Mississippi ......... 8,352 4,400 9,1 
NN TT ey ee 6,552 3,900 7. 
TUN. Rave aws sss epee 4,712 4,450 7,64 

United States ..... 75,551 71,861 96,- 
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Russian Wheat Growers Under the Soviet 


By Harald S. Patton 


Department of Political Economy, University of Alberta 


in the fertile black earth region be- 

tween the Black Sea and the south- 
ern flank of the Ural Mountains. Very 
little wheat is grown north of Moscow, 
which lies in the heart of the rye belt, 
where the climate is rather too severe and 
the maximum rainfall too late in the 
eason to favor wheat growing. Not only 
does southern Russia possess a rich, ni- 
trogenous soil and an excellent wheat 
climate, but it also enjoys natural trans- 
portation advantages in the parallel sys- 
iem of navigable waterways formed by 
the Dniester, Dnieper, Don and Volga 
rivers, and in the proximity of excellent 
arbors on the Black Sea. 

Russia’s pre-war grain acreage amount- 
ed to some 220,000,000 acres, of which 
bout 70,000,000 were ordinarily in rye 
ind 60,000,000 in wheat. About 70 per 
ent of the wheat acreage was spring 
own, Russia being the only important 
spring wheat region outside of North 
\merica. A considerable portion of the 
Russian spring wheat was of durum va- 
‘ieties, finding their market chiefly in 
Mediterranean countries. The annual 
»roduction of some 175,000,000 bus Rus- 
sian winter wheat was grown, mostly in 
le Ukraine, the Crimea and the sheltered 
leys of northern Caucasia. The annual 
»recipitation declines as one travels east- 
vard, so that crop failures from inade- 
juate rainfall are frequent in the region 
if the Caspian Sea. 

Despite the high natural fertility of 
the black earth region, the wheat yield of 
tussia was the lowest in £urope, averag- 
ng only 10.6 bus per acre. This was 
due less to erratic rainfall than to crude, 
unscientific methods of cultivation which 
were themselves largely associated with 
a highly ufieconomic method of landhold- 
ing. The emancipation of the serfs, com- 
pleted in 1861, had placed about 75 per 
ent of the agricultural land of Russia 
n the nominal possession of something 
ike 15,000,000 peasant proprietors. These 
nds were held for the most part, how- 
ver, not in individual but in communal 
proprietorship, the mir or commune be- 
ing collectively liable to the state for the 

inual payment of taxes and land re- 
demption annuities, as well as for the 
furnishing of the local conscript quotas. 
in order to insure strict communal equal- 
ty the lands of the mir were divided into 
mg, narrow strips and periodically re- 
distributed among the heads of families. 

Under these conditions no inducement 
existed for the occupant to improve or 
maintain the fertility of land which would 
pass into other hands in due course, while 
the small, scattered fields precluded the 
use of agricultural machinery, even if the 
peasant could have afforded it. With a 
population increasing at the rate of 2,- 
000,000 a year, and with over 80 per cent 
of the people on the land, the size of fam- 
ily holdings became steadily reduced, the 
erage peasant farm in the more densely 
settled provinces being usually under 10 
icres. A 10-bu yield on a 10-acre holding 
inakes a pitiable product per family, bare- 
ly sufficient to provide for subsistence, 
seed and taxes. 

As a matter of fact, the greater part 
of Russia’s wheat exports were derived, 
not from peasant farms, but from the 
large estates the proprietors of which 
employed machinery and improved meth- 
ods of husbandry. On the average the 
vield on the proprietory estates were 25 
per cent higher than those on peasant 
lands. That Russia was an exporter of 
wheat at all was due to the fact that the 
bulk of her populacé lived on rye bread 
and potatoes. If the Canadian standard 
of wheat consumption of 5.8 bus per cap- 
ita (exclusive of wheat retained for seed) 
had obtained in European Russia, its 150,- 
000,000 people would have been import- 
ing instead of exporting their average 
162,000,000 bus. 


RUSSIAN AGRICULTURE UNDER THE SOVIET 
REGIME 


SINCE the inauguration of the Soviet 

régime in 1917 anything like reliable 
statistics of Russian wheat production 
and exports are exceedingly difficult to 
obtain. For the last decade, however, 
Russia has not been a factor of account 
in the world’s wheat trade. It has, never- 
theless, been the scene of some significant 


T wheat lands of Russia lie chiefly 





re, THE black earth belt of western Siberia, between the forests to the north 
of the Trans-Siberian Railway and the semiarid steppes to the south, there 
lies probably the largest area in the world of virgin land available for wheat. 
Before the war Asiatic Russia produced annually about 150,000,000 bus wheat. 
Comparatively little Siberian grain found its way, however, into western 
European markets. Siberia’s chief disadvantage, apart from the short growing 


season, is its remoteness from water transportation. 


To ship grain from 


Tomsk in the center of agricultural Siberia to the lead of the Baltic means 


a rail haul of over 2,500 miles. 


Surplus production in Siberia is not likely to 


become greatly increased until the world’s population finds its wheat supply 


from other sources showing signs of insufficiency. 
production is less than half its pre-war proportions. 


At present Siberian wheat 
On the other hand, 


Siberian butter, which is better able to stand the long rail haul, has been 
reappearing recently in considerable quantities on the British market. 





experiments in agrarian economy, in the 
light of which its present and prospective 
position as a competitor can best be ap- 
preciated. 

One of the first acts of the Bolshevist 
revolution was the decree of October, 
1917, confiscating all large estates, wheth- 
er belonging to private individuals, the 
state or the church, and transferring 
them with all their stock and equipment 
into the hands of communal land commit- 
tees and peasants’ soviets. The whole 
mass of the Russian peasantry united in 
liquidating the old agrarian régime. The 
conversion of communal holdings into 
permanent private ownership had been 
proceeding at a considerable rate in cer- 
tain provinces in the years between the 
constitutional or duma revolution follow- 
ing the Russo-Japanese War and the out- 
break of the Great War. The landed 
peasants now sought to complete this 
work by consolidating their communal 
holdings and adding to them such por- 
tion as they might obtain of the confiscat- 
ed estates which had comprised about a 
quarter of the agricultural lands. 

A “peasant bourgeoisie” was not con- 
sonant, however, with the ideas of Marx- 
ian communism. The Soviet aim was the 
nationalization of all land and its distri- 
bution on a basis of strict equality among 
all who desired to occupy it. Acreage 
allotments should be proportional to the 
size of the peasant’s family, that is, the 
area of holdings was to correspond, not 
with the productive ability of the indi- 
vidual, but with his-consumptive require- 
ments. To this end paupers’ committees, 
or associations of landless, and for the 
most part shiftless, peasants, were or- 
ganized in each village to co-operate with 
the Moscow government in the redistri- 
bution of land, and in the exchange of 
agricultural for manufactured products. 
At the same time the Soviet authorities 
pursued the policy of making land readily 
available to demobilized soldiers or un- 
employed town workers, whose numbers 
were immensely swollen by the disorgani- 
zation of industry. Rural immigration to 
the big cities has frequently been a matter 
of lamentation by politicians and jour- 
nalists in industrial countries. The ef- 
fect of the Bolshevist revolution, howev- 
er, has been to produce a much more 
lamentable migration of urban dwellers 
to the country—the outflow between 1917 
and 1922 being estimated by Russian au- 
thorities at nearly 8,000,000 persons. The 
Soviet land policy has thus served to 
create class strife in the country as well 
as in the towns, by setting the landless 
against the landed. 

As a result of the inclusion of the mil- 
lions of village proletarians and urban 
migrants in the redistribution of confis- 
cated land the average holding of the 
landed peasant was only insignificantly 
increased. In 29 provinces where the per 
capita acreage had averaged 4% acres, 
it amounted to no more than 5%, after the 
revolution. Many of the better to do 
peasants actually saw their holdings di- 
minished in acreage. In 24 representa- 
tive provinces agricultural censuses 
showed that between 1917 and 1919 the 
number of family holdings under 10 acres 
in extent increased from 59 to 74 per 
cent, while the proportion of peasant 
farms above 10 acres in area declined 
from 30 to 18 per cent. Thus equality of 


distribution was obtained at the expense 
of productivity. Inefficient and inexperi- 
enced individuals were given land, and 
thriftier and more capable producers 
were deprived of it. The Soviet law pro- 
hibited the hiring of all labor by farm- 
ers as well as by the bourgeoisie. 


COLLECTIVE BARTER 


THE prohibition of private trading and 

the deliberate depreciation of the 
currency had demoralized the marketing 
of the peasant’s product. The towns, 
however, where the authority of the So- 
viets was supreme, were absolutely de- 
pendent upon the country for their food 
supplies, and it was the insufficiency of 
these that had sent so many urban dwell- 
ers back to the source of production on 
the land. 

In accordance with communist princi- 
ples the Soviet authorities at first sought 
to obtain the necessary food supplies for 
urban consumption by assembling manu- 
factured goods and farm implements, and 
exchanging these on a local collective 
basis through village committees for 
foodstuffs assembled by the latter. Col- 
lective barter was to be substituted for 
individual buying and selling. The ratio 
of exchange between agricultural and 
nonagricultural products was both ar- 
bitrary and inconsistent. The locally 
available “goods fund” was to be ex- 
changed for the locally assembled “food 
fund.” In conformity with the Com- 
munist maxim of “From each according 
to his capacity, and to each according 
to his need,’ the paupers’ committees 
were counted on to compel the wealthier 
peasants to give up their surplus to the 
exchange pool, to which the rural pro- 
letariat had nothing to contribute. 

In the distribution of manufactured 
goods, however, those who had the larg- 
est families received the largest share, 
regardless of their contribution. Thus 
productivity was penalized, and shiftless- 
ness bonused. Under such conditions both 
the area under cultivation and the pro- 
ductivity of the land inevitably tended 
to shrink. The goods fund and the food 
fund both shriveled. 


THE FOOD ARMY 


FUNDING the method of collective bar- 
ter self-defeating, the Soviet authori- 
ties decided to resort to compulsion. The 
delivery of all grain surpluses in excess 
of a subsistence allowance of one pood 
(36 lbs) per head monthly was declared 
to be a state duty, and steps were taken 
to organize local food committees, com- 
posed chiefly of village proletarian ele- 
ments, to requisition all surpluses. Peas- 
ants resisting such deliveries were de- 
clared liable under the food dictatorship 
decree of March, 1918, to have their lands 
confiscated. Nevertheless peasant resist- 
ance, frequently developing into armed 
risings, was encountered on all sides. In 
this emergency a national food army was 
organized, chiefly of urban proletarians, 
and sent out over the country in strong 
detachments, each equipped with machine 
guns. By such coercion the peasant up- 
risings were suppressed, and their sur- 
plus produce carried off to the towns. 
Failing in their efforts to nationalize the 
roduction of 18,000,000 peasant house- 
Ids, the Soviet authorities had forcibly 
nationalized their produce. 


Such methods inevitably defeated their 
own ends. Expropriation of surpluses 
meant the disappearance of surpluses al- 
together. Peasants everywhere reduced 
production to the level of their own con- 
sumptive requirements, and .reverted to 
the conditions of medieval self-suffi- 
ciency, making their own boots and home- 
spun clothing, and fashioning their own 
tools and harness. The country was less 
dependent on the towns than the towns 
on the country. The occurrence of wide- 
spread drouth conditions in the Volga re- 
gion during 1920-21, in conjunction with 
the disappearance of the usual grain 
carry-over and with the greatly dimin- 
ished area of cultivation, resulted in one 
of the most distressing famines of mod- 
ern times, in which North American flour 
and seed had to be sent to the relief of 
the country which a few years before had 
been the world’s leading grain exporter. 


THE “NEW ECONOMIC POLICY” 


THE famine crisis emphasized at a ter- 

rible cost—which unfortunately was 
borne for the most part by the peasants 
themselves—the pernicious consequences 
of any policy of nationalizing agriculture 
or agricultural produce. In 1921 Lenin 
frankly announced his new economic pol- 
icy, which was simply a modified reversion, 
in the light of communistic experience, to 
the old economic principles of private 
property, free exchange, a stable cur- 
rency and distribution according to pro- 
ductivity instead of consumptive need. 
So far as agriculture was concerned, the 
new economic policy involved the substi- 
tution of free exchange and taxation for 
compulsory levies. In his famous speech 
at the tenth communistic conference in 
1921 Lenin said significantly: 

“The food assessment was supposed to 
extract all the surpluses and to establish 
a compulsory state monopoly. We could 
not act otherwise, being in a state of ex- 
treme need. That state monopoly is the 
best thing from the point of view of so- 
cialism is not an axiomatic proposition. 
As a transitory measure in a country of 
peasantry it is possible to apply the sys- 
tem of taxes and free exchange. Under 
this system the farmer will exert himself 
in his own interest without fear that the 
surplus of his production may be con- 
fiscated. And the tax to be imposed on 
him ought to be made known in advance. 
The main thing is that the small farmer 
should have some economic stimulus, some 
incentive to his work. In building our 
state economics we must bear in mind the 
economic psychology of the middle peas- 
ant: we could not alter it in the course 
of three years, we are not likely to do 
so in the course of another 10.” 

This appears to represent pretty much 
the present Soviet agricultural policy. 
Both nationalization of land and nation- 
alization of farm products have been 
abandoned. The peasant is practically 
the owner of the land he occupies, and is 
virtually free to dispose of his produce 
as he chooses, provided he pays his na- 
tional tax, usually in kind. Foreign 
trade is, however, still under nationalized 
control. If the state’s share of agricul- 
tural production is in excess of minimum 
internal requirements, the government 
may export such surplus in exchange for 
urgently needed imports. Thus a consid- 
erable quantity of rye appears to have 
been bartered in 1922-23 for agrieultural 
machinery from Germany. 


PRESENT CONDITION OF RUSSIAN WHEAT 
PRODUCTION 


USSIAN agricultural production, be- 

fore regaining its pre-war level, 
would seem to have still a long way to 
travel. Dependable figures of produc- 
tion and export are very difficult to ob- 
tain. Taking the data published by the 
Soviet commissariat of agriculture— 
which is not likely to make the worst of 
the situation—we find that the area un- 
der cultivation in the present territory of 
Soviet Russia shrunk from 210,000,000 
acres in 1913 to 123,000,000 in 1922, a 
decline of 44 per cent. The decline in 
production has been even greater, owing 
to the general conditions of insecurity, 
the lack of fertilizers and agricultural 
machinery, and the dissolution of the 
large estates from which the best yields 
were formerly obtained. The average an- 
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nual wheat production for the period 
1920-23 has been estimated at 280,000,000 
bus, which is considerably less than half 
the pre-war average. It must be taken 
into account, however, that the Soviet 
territory is less than that of the old em- 
pire. The rich grain growing province of 
Bessarabia has been lost to Roumania, 
Russian Poland has been separated, and 
the former Baltic provinces are now con- 
stituted into the independent republics 
of Lithuania, Latvia, Courland and Es- 
thonia. The total pre-war production of 
these lost provinces averaged about 80,- 
000,000 bus, so that even if Russia re- 
gained her former rate of production, her 
crop would not be more than 580,000,000 
bus. 

Agricultural conditions in Russia ap- 
pear to have improved somewhat during 
the past two years. According to Rykoff, 
president of the council of commissars, 
the sowing area for 1924-25 was about 75 
per cent of the pre-war acreage. Through 
the state grain export organization 
(Khleboprodukt) something like 1,500,000 
to 2,000,000 tons of wheat, rye and barley 
may have been exported from the 1923 
crop. Such exports, however, appear to 
have been made at the expense of national 
consumption, as a means of paying for 
urgently needed imports of equipment 
and machinery. The importation this year 
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of 1,300,000 bbls Canadian flour hardly 
suggests that production in Russia has 
reached as yet the point where that coun- 
try can be counted as a reliable exporter. 


THE OUTLOOK 


OONER or later Russian wheat will 

again move freely on the European 
markets, although the growth of Russia’s 
population must be taken into account. 
The peasants have been confirmed in the 
possession of their lands—one of the posi- 
tive, although not one of the intended, 
results of the communist revolution. 
Land will inevitably pass from the hands 
of the inefficient occupants into those of 
the more capable cultivators. The scope 
of agricultural co-operatives is being ex- 
panded, as the bureaucratic interference 
of the food commissariat is being relaxed, 
while strenuous efforts are being made by 
the Soviet authorities to introduce more 
scientific methods of cultivation. Russia’s 
recovery, however, is likely to be slow and 
fitful, and it is doubtful if European Rus- 
sia will ever again export as great a vol- 
ume of wheat as she did before the war. 
As noted above, the bulk of Russia’s pre- 
war grain exports came from the large 
estates employing large scale machinery 
and hired labor. The small size of the re- 
distributed peasant holdings does not fa- 
vor the use of machinery. Russian wheat 


exports were large in the past, primarily 
because of a low standard of consumption 
among the peasants themselves. Russian 
farmers may be expected henceforth to 
produce on a more self-sufficing basis and 
to consume a larger proportion of their 
own produce, especially of wheat, leav- 
ing less for export. In any case, a great 
deal of the Russian wheat exported is of 
durum varieties, so that her markets are 
more largely in the Mediterranean maca- 
roni consuming countries than in western 
Europe. From the competitive stand- 
point, however, it must be remembered 
that Russian exports are under govern- 
ment control, and that such exports as 
are derived from taxes in kind have no 
direct cost to the government, which may 
sell them abroad for what it can obtain. 





BULK SALES LAWS 

In the case of Olean Milling Co. vs. 
Tyler (235 S. W. 186), decided by the 
Kansas City court of appeals, the plain- 
tiff won a point in a contest between it 
and a bank concerning the assets of a 
common debtor, the defendant. 

A bank held a chattel mortgage on 
furniture and fixtures used in defend- 
ant’s store. The bank took possession 
of this property with the defendant’s 
consent, but without complying with the 
Missouri bulk sales act, which, like simi- 








Artistic Renovation of Model 
Mill Plant 





built for the Model Mill Co., Johnson 

City, Tenn., a mill of 250 bbls capacity. 
Being situated in an excellent locality, it 
“prospered from the very start and the 
demand for its products soon made neces- 
sary an increase in capacity. 

In 1913 the same company was com- 
missioned to work the plant over and 
build the capacity up to 800 bbls daily, 
since which time the success of the mill 
has continued. 

In January, 1924, J. B. McLemore be- 
came president of the company and ap- 
preciated the importance of keeping the 
plant strictly modern and at the highest 
point of efficiency. J. B. Cooper and J. 
N. H. Phlegar, Nordyke & Marmon mill- 


[i 1909 the Nordyke & Marmon Co. 


ing engineers, were consulted, and as a 
result of this survey it was decided to 
remodel and modernize the plant. The 
handling capacity of the elevator was in- 
creased, entirely new cleaning machinery 
installed, new rolls were put in, the sift- 
ers were equipped with the latest type 
Nordyke & Marmon self-balancing driv- 
ing irons, and the existing machinery was 
put in perfect working order. 

While the mill was being overhauled 
the company established a modern chemi- 
cal and baking laboratory and thorough- 
ly renovated the entire building, painting 
it inside from top to bottom. New floors 
were laid in the warehouse, new loading 
sheds on both sides were erected, and the 
motive power was changed from steam to 


electricity. In order to provide neatness 
of arrangement and eliminate unneces- 
sary line shafting, Link-Belt silent chain 
drives were adopted for connections to 
motors. By making these changes a shut- 
down of 60 days was necessary, but when 
started there was practically no hitch and 
the machinery since that time has been in 
continuous operation. 

The present personnel of the Model 
Mill Co. follows: J. B. McLemore, presi- 
dent; A. D. Bryan, sales manager; C. A. 
Hall, secretary and treasurer. W. W. 
Anderson is superintendent miller. 
George L. Carter, of Washington, D. C., 
holds a controlling interest in the plant. 
He was formerly president of C., C. & O. 
R. R., and a large coal operator. 





Grinding Floor 


and Laboratory of the Renovated Model Mill 
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lar laws in other states, requires all cred 
itors of a merchant to be notified of ay 
intended transfer of his stock of goods, 
fixtures, etc. Because of this noncomp!i 
ance, the mill instituted garnishment pro 
ceedings against the bank to charge it 
with these assets in its hands belonging 
to defendant. The bank unsuccessful], 
defended the garnishment proceedings 
on the ground that it took and recorded 
the chattel mortgage on the property in 
question before the mill’s account wis 
incurred. 


NORFOLK MUNICIPAL 
ELEVATOR LOSSES 


Norrotk, Va.—The city of Norfolk is 
confronted with a serious problem in its 
municipal elevator, and the city counci! is 
preparing to take under consideration 
some plan of meeting the yearly deficit 
which the elevator is creating through 
its operation. 

The construction of the elevator was 
financed out of a bond issue of $5,000,100 
made for port terminals, and cost «p- 
proximately $1,250,000. It is at present 
under lease to the Rosenbaum intere;ts. 
The lessees pay %4c bu on all grain in- 
loaded into the plant, with a minimum 
payment of $20,000 a year. Last year ile 
operating costs and the interest and siik- 
ing fund charges were greater by about 
$35,000 than the receipts from the ele. a- 
tor, while this year, according to figures 
presented to the city council, the deficit 
will be about $75,000 to $80,000. 

Unfavorable rates on grain have becn 
assigned this year as the reason for ‘hie 
failure of the elevator to earn even 
enough revenue to pay its operating co's. 
An understanding on freight rates |\e- 
fore the elevator was built apparen'ly 
has not been carried into effect, and tle 
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rates to Baltimore are so much mure 
favorable than those to Norfolk that 
elevator here is practically at a stail- 
still. The operating forces have been 
reduced within the past 10 days to a 
minimum, and the elevator is idle. A} 
proximately 4,500,000 bus grain were 
moved through the elevator last yeur. 
Only about one fourth of that quantity 
has been handled this year, according to 
official statements. 





CHARLES T. OLSON PAYS 
VISIT TO CUBAN MARKET 


Havana, Cuna., Sept. 9—Charles |. 
Olson, vice president of the Minneapo 
(Minn.) Milling Co., left today for t!. 
North after having made his semiannu::! 
trip throughout the island. 

Mr. Olson is an old friend of Cuban 
flour importers, whom he has been visi! 
ing once or twice yearly for the past |! 
years. He is well acquainted with tl 
requirements of Cuban bakers, differen! 
to those in other countries, owing to c! 
matic conditions and the lack of facilitic-. 
principally the inability to keep an eve: 
temperature in the mixing rooms. 

Another visitor to the Cuban marke! 
is Adolfo Alvarez, of the export depar! 
ment of the Scott County Milling Co 
Sikeston, Mo., who arrived in Havana |: 
become personally acquainted with tl 
flour and grain trade both in this por 
and in the island of Cuba. He has visite: 
a number of the customers of the com 
pany together with their Havana agen! 

Mr. Alvarez intends to take a tri} 
throughout the island, visiting Matanzas. 
Cardenas, Cienfuegos, Santa Clara 
Sagua, Caibarien, Camaguey, Antilla, 
Manzanillo and Santiago. From Santi 
ago he intends to go to Porto Rico. Mr 
Alvarez is a Mexican by birth but, having 
resided in the United States many years. 
possesses a thorough knowledge of Eng 
lish. 

Federico Norman has been appointed 
exclusive representative of the Texas Star 
Flour Mills, Galveston, Texas, in Havana, 
Pinar del Rio, Matanzas and Santa Clara 
provinces. 

Mavrice D. Kenton. 





J. W. CRAVER MARRIED 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—J. W. Craver, vice 
president of the Aunt Jemima Mills Co.. 
St. Joseph, Mo., and president of the 
American Corn Millers’ Federation, was 
married in St. Joseph on Sept. 12 to Miss 
Ruth Burch, of that city. Mr. and Mrs. 
Craver left immediately after the cere- 
mony for a trip in the East. 
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The World’s Wheat Growing Champions 


By Norman S. Rankin 


katchewan a man and a woman, by the light of a coal oil lamp, pored over a 

small, carefully kept book of accounts, discussing, discouragedly, how they were 
going to tide over the long winter with the meager balance shown in their bank 
hook, which lay open on the table beside them. 

“You know, dear,” said the man, looking up, “while we have all kinds of farm 
implements of most modern make, we really haven’t got the price of seed to use 
in the spring in the seeder, or potatoes to put in with the new planter. If only the 
uthorities had given cash prizes instead of farm machinery, we could have got along 
ll right, but as it is—” and his voice trailed off into nothingness. 

“Never mind, Seager, never mind,” replied his wife, gently patting his shoulder, 
“we've gone through worse times than these, and we'll get through all right. Faith! 
Have faith, husband. If one does one’s work faithfully and well, as you have done, 
everything must come right.” And she sighed. 

“We can’t make money where there is none to make,” responded her husband, 
shutting up the books and turning down the lamp. “Let’s go to bed and think things 
over; perhaps something will turn up; and anyhow, as you say, we must have faith— 
faith in the future of this country and in our own little part in 

Come away, dear; come away.” 


[' WAS in the fall of the year 1911. In a modest farm house in central Sas- 


R OSTHERN, Sask., where Seager Wheeler and his wife lived, 
was not then so famous throughout the farming world as it 
became soon after, and little did the farmer and his wife know, 
they discussed their almost desperate affairs, that a man 
down at the New York Land Show was writing a telegram 
which was going to change the whole course of their existence, 
ive them a new start in life and make the name of Seager 
Wheeler known far and wide. 
At 11 o’clock the telegram came. The doorbell rang sud- 
enly, and Wheeler, grumbling somewhat at being roused out 
bed at such an unusual 
me of night, slipped down 
the door, candle in 
ind, and opened it. 

“A telegram for you,” 

iid the boy, thrusting ,it 
nd a paper before him. 
It’s late,—long after our 
isual delivery hours,—but, 
s the news is good, I 
thought I’d ride out on my 
heel and perhaps you’d 
ce that it was made worth 
my while.” 

“Come in, come _ in,” 

id the farmer, opening 
the door. “I’m sure the 
Missis has something in the 
irder, and you shore won't 
vo away without a bite 
nd a sup.” He led the 
ay into the kitchen. 

“Good news, did ye 

i_y—good news? What 
good news can come to us 
poor farmer folks, I’d like 
to know? Well, itll keep, 
ivll keep, and I believe 

I've got somethin’ to rec- J. C. Mitchell F 
ompense ye.” 

“Thank you,’ said the boy, gratefully, “thank you, Mr. 
Wheeler,’ and he swallowed the home made buns and gulped 
down the fresh milk that the farmer had set before him. “Well, 
I'll be off.” 

“Just a minute, son; just a minute,” and the farmer dis- 
appeared into the sitting room, where, behind the clock, he 
rummaged about till he found a quarter which he brought out 
ind gave to the lad. “I hope ye’ll get back safely, and thank 
ye for comin’.” 

“Much obliged,” called the boy as he sped away on his 
bicycle into the dark. “Open your telegram, Mr. Wheeler, open 
your telegram; it’s sure good news.” 


WHEELER carefully put away the milk jug, washed out the 
glass, put the butter in the refrigerator and then sat down 
by the candle and opened the telegram. Good yr What was this? 
“Wife! Wife!” he called excitedly, “hurry down, hurry down! Faith has 
ilready brought its reward.” 
And as his wife, in dressing gown and slippers, hurried into the kitchen, sur- 
prised and anxious over this extraordinary midnight awakening, he read aloud: 


New York, Oct. 1, 1911. 
Seager Wheeler, Rosthern, Sask., Canada: 

Your sample of Marquis wheat has been awarded first prize by the 
judges at the New York Land Show and won the $1,000 in gold donated by 
Lord Shaughnessy, president of the Canadian Pacific Railway, for the best 
bushel of hard red wheat grown on the American continent. The money 
will be handed to you at a banquet to be tendered to you and other winners 
by the Canadian Club at Calgary shortly. Sincerest congratulations. 

(Signed) Pusiiciry AGENT. 


Wheeler looked at his wife and his wife looked at him, then they fell on each 
other’s necks. It was a dramatic moment and one which, Wheeler told me afterward, 
he will remember as long as he lives. One minute they were without funds, worried, 
anxious, at their very wits’ end to know what to do to tide over the winter; the next, 
they were the possessors of $1,000—a fortune. With $1,000 what could they not do? 
And to win the coveted honor over all others—why, that alone meant a fortune in the 
sale of seed. 

Since that time, Seager Wheeler has won the world’s wheat championship four 
times,—more than any other single man,—in 1914, 1915, 1916 and 1918, and his name 
and Marquis wheat are synonymous, known from one end of. the continent to the 
other. It was the beginning of Canada’s success in growing the finest of hard red 
spring wheat—the beginning of Canada’s string of victories at the Chicago Interna- 















(Above) Samuel Larcombe 
(Below) Henry Holmes 


tional Hay and Grain Show, which, with one exception, in 1921, when G. W. Kraft, of 
Montana, won the coveted trophy, has continued for the past 14 years. Here is the 
official list; let it speak for itself: 


Name— Year- Province Nationality 
Seager Wheeler . 1911-14-15-16-18 Saskatchewan Canadian 
J. C. Mitchell .. 1919-20-24 Saskatchewan Canadian 
Henry Holmes . 1912 Alberta Canadian 
Paul Gerlach ... 1913 Saskatchewan Canadian 
Samuel Larcombe 1917 Manitoba Canadian 
G. W. TORE coves . 1921 Montana American 
R. O. Weyler .... . 1922 Saskatchewan Canadian 
H, G. L. Strange 1923 Alberta Canadian 


ERE there space in this article to write the details of the winning of the wheat 

blue ribbon by each of the men mentioned above, each and every story would 
be found to be as full of human endeavor and interest as that of the two men whose 
histories at length, only, I have set down; each would be a story of grim determina- 
tion, courage, faith under trial, renewed effort under failure, perseverance, encour- 
agement, success. A man on a farm may be considered a success who, during the 
course of his active life, is in a position to enjoy home comforts; 
has time to devote to the duties of citizenship and for reading; 
money to educate his children and for an occasional recreation 
trip; is able to lay aside a competence for his old age—and leave 
his farm to the next generation in as good condition as he 
found it. 

Yet all these men have done that, and more, for they have 
raised the standard of wheat production on the North American 
continent; encouraged others, who, like themselves, had never 
set a plow in the ground before coming to Canada; and raised 
the standard of agriculture to the highest of professions. One 
only has passed away, Paul Gerlach, who helped to further 
achievements in prize wheat production by taking first place 
with a sample of Marquis 
at the International Dry 
Farming Congress at Tul- 
sa, Okla. 

Mr. Wheeler was born in 
the Isle of Wight, 56 years 
ago. His ancestors had 
been seamen, and the boy, 
too, wished to follow the 
sea, but his health was 
poor and his strength in- 
sufficient. His uncle, who 
was a farmer in Saskatch- 
ewan, invited him to join 
him. Fired with ambition 
and the thought of the long 
sea journey and sojourn in 
a strange, wild country, he 
reached Canada in 1885. 


HAT was the year of 

the Northwest Indian 
Rebellion, and his uncle, 
who lived in a small sod 
hut at Clark’s Crossing, 
near to the present thriv- 
ing city of Saskatoon, was 
in the very midst of the 
trouble. The boy’s earliest 
recollections of Canada 
were of violence and bloodshed. But the revolution was crushed 
in a few months, and then came years of hard work and.no play, 
long hours and short pay, till the boy’s muscles grew hard and 
his health rugged. First he tried farming for himself, in a 
small way, but he was hampered by lack of capital, and soon 
gave it up for a job on railroad construction. That gave him 
a small capital which he put into his present farm at Rosthern, 
paying something down on 150 acres at $3 an acre. 

Then he went into seed specialization,—examining, study- 
ing, comparing and selecting,—and night after night, under the 
glow of an old cracked oil lamp, he assiduously carried on his 
studies, till the neighbors, noting his abstraction, pronounced 
him “off his nut.” But he was not—he was seeing further into 
the future than they were; and in time, aided by advice and 
assistance of the Canadian Seed Growers’ Association and a 
small quantity of Marquis wheat seed, sent from the government experimental farm, 
he set aside plots for experimental purposes in 1910, and with the product was 
crowned world’s wheat champion at the New York Land Show in 1911. 

There is no room in this article for details of his struggles and tribulations, but 
they were many and continuous; often there was little to eat in the house, and much 
of his equipment and stock had to be sold to keep life in his body or to borrow funds 
for further breeding. But determined, courageous, with faith ever before him, he 
went strongly ahead and, in the end, he conquered. Today the name of Seager 
Wheeler is known wherever a grain of wheat is planted; it is a household word 
among farmers. 

Wheeler was followed by Henry Holmes, of Raymond, Alta., who with a sample 
of Marquis wheat carried off the 1912 honors at the International Dry Farming 
Congress, held at Lethbridge, Alta. 

Paul Gerlach, of Allen, Sask., was the next to win the coveted trophy. Born in 
Germany, he rapidly assimilated and adopted Canadian farming methods and 
customs, and entered a bushel of Marquis wheat at the International Dry Farming 
Congress at Tulsa, Okla. 

For the next three years, 1914, 1915 and 1916, Seager Wheeler bore off the palm, 
relinquishing the trophy to Samuel Larcombe in 1917, but regaining it again’ the 
following year. 

In 1919 a new man rose to fame in the person of J. C. Mitchell, of Dahinda, 
Sask., who has been world’s champion three times, winning in 1919, 1920 and 1924, 
and who, as he told me when he passed through Montreal recently en route home 
after a tour of Great Britain, will be a contender again this year. 

Mr. Mitchell came to Canada as a boy with a bride and two years’ savings. 
The first two years he made a living by singing in the East, after which he went 
west and took up a homestead. For 20 years he has lived upon his Dahinda farm 
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which, from the original 160 acres, has 
grown to 480, while a further tract of 400 
acres is farmed by him. Exclusive of 
last year’s crop, he estimated his assets 
over liabilities at $20,000. He also went 
in for seed selection and propagation, 
developing a new strain of Marquis from 
the sample sent him. Then he sent an 
exhibit to Chicago, and was astonished 
when he was advised that he had won the 
sweepstakes. 

In 1920 he repeated his victory; in 1921 
he was. in second place; in 1922, twelfth; 
climbed to fifth in 1923, and won again 
in 1924, with his old friend Seager Wheel- 
er a close second. 

Mr. Mitchell’s wife has been of great 
assistance to him, saving his prize crop 
last year, during her husband’s absence, 
by covering the shocks with canvas in a 
heavy thunder storm. He is the hap- 
piest and most magnetic of men, en- 
thusiastic, keen, cheerful and confident. 

In 1921 the championship was won by 
G. W. Kraft, a Montana farmer, from 
Bozeman. His exhibit was a splendid 
one, and there is no detraction from his 
accomplishment in the fact that his seed 
was Canadian grown, being a sample of 
Marquis obtained from Seager Wheeler. 
Mr. Wheeler’s exhibit was ruled out on a 
technicality which was, it is reported, lat- 
er proved to have been unfounded. 

In 1922 R. O. Weyler, of Luseland, 
Sask., with a sample of Red Bobs wheat 
which had been secured from Seager 
Wheeler and had taken five years to de- 
velop into a winning strain, won the 
trophy. Mr. Weyler had come to Canada 
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in 1911, from a lifetime spent on a farm 
in Ohio, buying a half section at Luse- 
land, which is today one of the best and 
most prosperous farms in the district. 

The following year Mr. Weyler gave up 
his title to Major H. L. Strange, of Fenn, 
Alta., an Englishman who, before the 
war, was a chemical engineer. Having no 
experience of farming, his accomplish- 
ment came after only four years on the 
farm, while the winning sample came 
from a crop of 8,000 acres of registered 
Marquis wheat. Major Strange owes 
considerable of his success to the co- 
operation of his wife. She had been 
trained in office work in England, and 
brought system and economy to bear on 
all farm developments, installing labor 
saving devices and devoting her intellect 
and energies to the work in hand. 

Not only are there honorable awards to 
the winners of the world’s wheat cham- 
pionship, but very material ones as well, 
for samples of the winning wheat are 
often in demand at $30 per bu, and Mr. 
Mitchell received, as the result of his 
championship last year, $775 in cash, sil- 
ver cups and other prizes, Year by year 
the quality of wheat is improving, while 
Marquis, which owes its discovery and 
creation to the retired head of the domin- 
ion cerealist bureau, Dr. Charles E. 
Saunders, is more and more being pro- 
duced. It is reported that 60 per cent 
of the spring wheat production in the 
United States and 90 per cent of that 
harvested in Canada in 1924 was Marquis, 
progeny of that single seed of 22 years 
ago. 








Some Aspects of Kota Wheat 
By L. R. Waldron 


Plant Breeder, North Dakota Agricultural Experiment Station 


OTA wheat is a bearded hard red 
K spring wheat of Russian origin, 

characterized particularly by its re- 
sistance to attacks of black stem rust. 
Its potential value for breeding with 
some other variety, such as Marquis, was 
at once recognized, and until such new 
wheats became available it was thought 
it might be worth increasing for use on 
the farm. Up to and including 19238, 25 
comparable yields were secured in North 
Dakota between Marquis and Kota, in 18 
of which Marquis was outyielded by 
Kota. The average yields for the two 
wheats were 16.1 and 18.3 bus, respec- 
tively, an increase of 14 per cent. 

In 1923 Kota wheat received its first 
general distribution, from which resulted 
a large number of reports from farmers, 
working co-operatively with county ex- 
tension agents. In comparing Kota, 
Marquis’ was generally used as the check 
variety, but in some cases durum varieties 
entered into the comparison, or certain 
common varieties, such as Ruby. The 
low yield of Kota, which was reported 
as undamaged by rust, was brought about 
by other adverse seasonal and crop con- 
ditions such as drouth, hot weather, influ- 
ence of weeds, and diseases other than 
stem rust. The following table gives a 
summary of the data. 

Table of 1923 average yields of Kota and 
comparison wheats secured by 415 North 
Dakota farmers, showing percentage in- 
crease of Kota over the check variety: 

No. of Average yield Per ct. 











County— reports Kota Check increase 
AGOMB ccccccess 9 9.5 5.7 68.1 
BBAEROB cccccccce 9 14.7 11.3 29.7 
Benson .........- 12 10.2 6.8 50.9 
Bottineau a. ae 12.8 7.5 71.1 
Burke ... 2 12.6 12.8 —1.0 
Cass 16 12.0 8.8 36.8 
Cavalier ........ 20 14.3 7.8 83.3 
DIVIES ccccccees 2 12.9 11.0 17.3 
) eee 27 12.0 8.1 48.1 
POGOP .cccccecs 42 9.8 7.2 35.5 
Grand Forks 17 14.1 8.9 43.3 
GORE ccocccccves 1 17.0 12.0 41.7 
La Moure ...... 16 10.7 9.7 10.3 
McHenry ....... 6 9.7 6.4 50.6 
McKenzie ...... 11 13.2 11.0 20.0 
McLean ......:. 30 8.9 5.2 70.3 
PEOTOGP cccccccse 2 14.5 10.0 45.0 
Mountrail ...... 11 14.5 8.7 67.5 
TOGRNOE ocsccvese 23 10.6 8.2 29.3 
Pembina 13.3 10.0 32.5 
i. eee 10.6 6.8 64.7 
Ramsey 10.4 7.9 32.3 
Richland 9.6 7.4 29.7 
Slope 12.8 9.8 30.6 
Towner 20.0 10.0 100.0 
WEEE cccccsccss 14.5 8.0 81.3 
Welle .ccccseeee 8.5 5.3 61.0 
Williams 11.3 10.9 3.7 

TWOCMRS oc nccce 415 4,731.4 3,334.1 
Average ........ 11.4 8.0 42.0 


The weighted average indicates Kota 
wheat to outyield the check variety by 3.4 


bus per acre, or 42 per cent. It is a 
conservative estimate that over the state 
as a whole in 1923 Kota outyielded com- 
mon wheats three bus per acre. 

In 1924 eight comparative trials at the 
experiment stations at Fargo, Mandan 
and Dickinson showed Kota’ wheat to 
yield 29.5 bus per acre, while Marquis 
yielded 26.4. One trial at Williston gave 
a decidedly greater yield for Marquis, 
the two yields being 33.7 and 39.8 bus. 
Kota generally has made a rather poor 
showing in comparison with Marquis in 
the immediate Williston district, located 
in the northwestern portion of the state, 
outside of the usual rust area. 

Although Kota wheat has yielded sat- 
isfactorily in comparison with Marquis, 
it has certain undesirable agronomic 
characters. The more important of these 
are weak straw, and susceptibility to leaf 
rust and to loose and stinking smut. In 
addition, under certain conditions, Kota 
fails to set seed in all its florets. This is 
a sort of a blight, and appears to be 
most severe under conditions leading to 
heavy straw development. Kota wheat 
has been found to have considerably 
smaller anthers (male flower parts) than 
Marquis and other wheats. It is less 
able to resist injury brought about by ex- 
treme hot weather than Marquis, for ex- 
ample, which has a subtropical Indian 
wheat as one of its parents. 

Almost invariably Kota wheat has 
shown greater bushel weight than Mar- 
quis when grown comparably. In Wil- 
liams County, in 1923, in the Northwest- 
ern portion of the state, where rust was 
not an important factor, 15 samples of 
Kota weighed 59.4 lbs, while the corre- 
sponding check samples weighed 56.6. In 
Foster County, a more southern and 
eastern county, located in the rust and 
drouth area, 29 samples of Marquis 
wheat weighed 52.8 lbs, compared with 
an average bushel weight of 57.1 lbs for 
29 samples of similarly grown Kota. 

The Kota kernel is appreciably harder 
than that of Marquis. While the harder 
kernel may be a disadvantage in the flour 
mill, it has its value in years of rainy 
harvests by resisting moisture in the 
shock. 

MILLING VALUE 


VER 60 comparably grown North 

Dakota samples of Marquis and Kota 
have been milled, mainly by the North 
Dakota Experiment Station, and in part 
by the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture. Below is given the average re- 
sults secured from these milling trials 


and, in addition, yield results are pre- 
sented. Except for amount of ash in 
flour, where only 32 comparisons are 
available, 65 or more comparisons are 
shown for technical values. 

The average (weighted) data and Kota 
in per cent of Marquis are as follows: 
r~—Percentage—. 
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Marquis .... 18.1 56.4 13.1 71.0 58.6 
Kota ....... 20.7 59.4 14.1 74.6 61.4 
Per cent....114.5 105.4 107. 105.2 104.6 
os Loaf characters———, 
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Marquis ... 2,336 483 90.4 90.7 -518 
i ere 2,373 489 90.7 90.9 -545 
Per cent .. 101.4 101.1 100. 100. 105.6 


An increased yield of flour is found as- 
sociated with increased bushel weight, a 
fact well recognized in wheats. A study 
was made to determine comparative flour 
yields from Kota and Marquis, using sim- 
ilar bushel weights as a basis. Is the ab- 
solute flour yield of Kota equal to that of 
Marquis, or is it significantly greater or 
less? While there is no question as to 
the relatively greater amount of flour 
from the heavier Kota, in comparison 
with Marquis, when the two wheats are 
grown under comparable conditions, ap- 
parently no data have been assembled 
showing the absolute yield of flour from 
the two varieties. 

Milling and baking results of Kota and 
Marquis samples grown in North Da- 
kota and elsewhere were compiled, and 
the data grouped into classes of similar 
bushel weights. This automatically ex- 
cluded a number of Marquis samples 
weighing less than the minimum weight 
Kota samples. A total of 113 Kota and 
89 Marquis samples were compared. 

The average weight per bushel for all 
Kota samples was 59.5 Ibs, and 58.4 for 
all Marquis samples. Kota and Marquis 
samples were found to weigh the same 
per bushel for each class, the difference 
averaging less than .02 lbs per class. The 
classes compared extended from 54 to 65 
Ibs, a total of 12. 

In making the comparison the Marquis 
averages for each bushel weight class 
were divided into the corresponding Kota 
averages and the quotients expressed as 
percentages, showing the comparative 
flour yields of the two wheats. 

In the following tabulation there are 
shown the bushel weight classes, the num- 
ber of samples falling into each class, the 
values of Kota in per cents of Marquis 
and the plus or minus differences of these 
values from the Marquis values of 100 
per cent. 
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COMPARATIVE FLOUR YIELDS BaAs 
ON BUSHEL WEIGHT 

--No. of samples—, 
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54.5 2 12 14 98.08 1.92 
55.5 3 6 9 102.94 { 
56.5 8 12 20 102.78 
57.5 15 8 23 99.84 - 
58.5 21 9 30 100.70 
59.5 15 17 32 100.18 
60.5 17 7 24 100.82 
61.5 10 9 19 100.51 
62.5 14 4 18 101.43 
63.5 5 3 8 102.50 2.50 
64.5 1 1 2 100.91 1 
65.5 2 1 3 103.35 
Totals 113 89 202 
Average 100.82 


In only the two classes, 54.5 and 57.5 
Ibs, were the percentages less than 1()), 
indicating a greater flour yield for M 
quis than for Kota. In the two cases 
these were 98.08 and 99.84. 

It is obviously possible to determine 
the significance, if any, of the increased 
flour yield of Kota by Student’s method 
of differences by comparing the plus or 
minus percentages of Kota with refcr- 
ence to Marquis as 100. Doing this, it is 
found that the chances are 89 to 1 that je 
yield of flour from Kota is significan'|\y 
greater than from Marquis, when equ:l 
bushel weights are compared. These daa 
show that the absolute yield of flour 
from Kota wheat is greater than tht 
secured from Marquis. 

The weighted average of the Kota } r 
cents is 100.82. The average flour yic' | 
of Marquis for all samples was 72.70 ». r 
cent. Applying 100.82 per cent to th 
73.30 is secured, an increase of 0.60 }) 
cent yield of flour which might be expe: 
ed if Kota were grown rather than M; 
quis, upon the basis of equivalent bus) \«1 
weights. Applying this increased 0.'\() 
per cent to a wheat crop of 50,000,00 
bus, the resulting net increased flor 
yield, making a correction for the corr - 
sponding loss of millfeeds, would equ! 
63,000 bbls, with a market value, say, «f 
$475,000. 

Crosses were made by the writer i: 
1918 between Kota wheat and other v 
rieties, particularly Marquis. Other 
crosses have been made by other pla: 
breeders. Field results from certain « 
these hybrid selections have proved pron 
ising, and it is expected that one of thes»: 
in the near future will be distributed t» 
the farming public. 

* * 


Eprror’s Nore.—The foregoing paper 's 
published as a journal article from the 
North Dakota Experiment Station wit) 
the approval of Director P. F. Trow- 
bridge. Data shown in the tables cover- 
ing milling values were furnished by tle 
department of cereal chemistry, Nort) 
Dakota Experiment Station, and by the 
United States Department of Agricu'- 
ture. 








United States—Corn Meal and Flour Exports 


Exports of corn meal and corn flour from the United States, with principal countries 
destination, as officially reported by the Department of Commerce, for the calendar yea 
from 1919 to 1924, and the fiscal years from 1913-14 to 1917-18, in barrels of 196 Ibs (000 5 


omitted): 

To— 1924 1923 1922 1921 
Austrian ccccccccces ee eee eee oes 
Belgium ..ccccsccces ee oes 4 14 
British Guiana ..... 2 vee eee nes 
Brit. West Indies— 

Barbados ........ 25 28 31 41 
Jamaica ......... 66 88 53 48 
Trinidad and 

Tobago ........ 4 5 5 5 

OURGP ccccccccces 32 35 28 33 
Camas cecccccccece 56 55 40 47 
Chime .cccccccccecs 1 eee eee eee 
CUBR ccosoccceseces 27 31 28 21 
Denmark .......... 11 1 5 6 
Dutch West Indies. 39 29 24 41 
MASP ccccccccsccecs os 4 20 125 
FRANCE .ccccccccsce 1 137 8 36 
GUOUEROMP ccccccucre 3 24 71 50 
GIBTRIEP 2c vecccecs ee ees eee a 
Hongkong ........- oe 22 ees os 
Healy .cccccccccsccese es eee eee 2 
SODOR ccccccceseses 35 eee as 
MeziCO ...ccccecces 1 eee 
Netherlands ....... 17 26 37 37 
Newfoundland and 
Labrador ........ 5 11 14 10 
New Zealand ...... ée eee 1 1 
OPW  secccspeces 2 3 5 3 
PaMaMA .... cece 3 3 3 2 
Poland and Danzig. .. oe» SP 18 
Russia in Asia ..... os eee «wax 
Russia in Europe .. .. see 1 10 
Switzerland ........ ee 6<s — ose 
Turkey in Europe... .. ove 54 29 
United Kingdom— 
England ......... 71 65 82 154 
Scotland ......... 10 19 28 26 
TrofamG ...cccccse 13 12 14 11 
Virgin Islands ..... 11 12 14 14 
Totals .vcccccee 435 610 630 803 


1920 1919 °17-18 °16-17 °15-16 "14-15 °13-1 
9 Ba G79 SOR vcs ie Re. 
i 90 A ee ee 43 
35 22 13 37 27 28 
63 13 23 72 43 40 
9 8 1 10 9 7 
39 22 24 34 32 33 
45 21 65 61 67 67 é 
ow i ee i 
3 > 8 16 4 
33 11 3 25 53 53 { 
ae mee 
nas i229 i i 
5 ae 
3 28 15 
283 208 i 
26 © 239 2 3 16 
4 6 1 5 3 5 
8 1 ry 
4 14-156 5 i 3 
2 1 1 3 4 3 
ws 4 
146 31 
65 164 942 136 45 96 4 
43 8 157 40 49 15 
9 1 ee eres , 
14 11 15 13 13 i4 i 


867 1,202 2,018 508 410 470 33¢ 
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BAS “ get at him until 1928, unless he plays in a young lieutenant was asked to dine by 
} lot of luck, that little mistake of his last the wife of the colonel of the regiment 
i fall will cost him dear. His farmer he had just joined. The dinner was ood, 
\ friends are all set to bury him politically. the whisky was excellent and the young 
As to Magnus, they cut his Senate ca- man’s head none too strong. 
g - : ne 
‘ reer short last summer. He only had an Next morning he received the follow- 
| : . ow ;, g 
5 m unexpired term to begin with, and there ing note: 
i was a big swing back after his election. Dear Mr. FitzHugh: I am sending 
: iL = Economic conditions improved and Mag- back your lantern, which you left at our 
- nus passed out, bellowing defiance and bungalow last night. Will you kindly re- 
Business Men declaring that he still had “the bull by turn my parrot and cage?—Contributed. 
s > ” 
- Business men boast of their skill and cun- the tail and won’t let go. As a matter ~ o 
1 ning, @» of fact, it is hard to discourage a fellow Alice for the first time saw a cat car- 
But in phile¥ophy they are like little chil- a One a not —_ rying her kitten by the nape of its neck. 
Bragging to each other of successful depre- 0 do it. e€ now, it 1S sald, proposes to “You ain’t fit to be a mother, she cried 
dations, run for governor next fall. Probably he seathingly. “You ain’t hardly fit to be 
. They neglect to consider the ultimate fate will file as an independent rather than a a father !”—Exchance 
ss of the body. Farmer-Labor candidate wie ei corcinen 
What should they know of the Master of Talons very economically sick ofead * ¢ 
— Dark Truth é >a, TE SLANC bs ys ‘ rT wall 
id 57.5 Who saw the wide world in a jade cup, Minnesota is not apt to take a dose like . 1S WSSeCees BS If the printing of ome iene makes 
in 100, i: illumined conception got clear of Heaven : : ‘ When the autumn days are meller, criminals, why doesn’t the printing of 
: Magnus twice. Economically she never : i 
r M and Earth: : : And the wheat fields all look bare; recipes make good cooks?—C'reenville 
wine Oy the chariot of Mutation entered the seemed healthier than at this moment— 1 4. cider’s in the cellar News 
) Cases Gate of Frank R. Kent in the Baltimore Sun. a ct ; 
Immutability ? And the smoke is in the air; a 
ermine sy the Chinese poet, Ch’en Tzu-ang (A. D. & When the farmer counts the money 
reased 656-698), translated by Arthur Waley. The knight, in “Don Quixote,” wisely That he’s gotten for his grain; Sy : 1 N ti 
nethod 228 said: “Since we have a good loaf let us And a grower’s life seems sunny pecia O 1ces 
. 7 , , . . . 
_ or THE VALUE OF ADVERTISING = a for cheese-cakes.”—English Now he’s on his feet again; 
refer- a roverb, ah _ tite oof te The rate for advertisements in this de- 
is, it is Is it harder to sell 10 per cent more &4 ~~ — his — ey partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
bat the bread than it is to sell 10 per cent more : s2ints they need & brand-new Car; to the line); minimum charge, $1. 
veel a cocoa? It does not strike me that cocoa A CANADIAN LUNCHEON While his daughter addeth sweetly: For the benefit of those out of a position, 
— is an easy thing to increase the market Recently, according to report, a “Keep the old one, though, for pa!” eae Ut uae Wall dee Ghnes ce es cae 
1 . sas . > . 
e 4 for, and I doubt whether many of my luncheon was held in the British House And he looks upon the flivver per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
* ee hearers are habitual consumers of cocoa. of Commons with the object of demon- Which they all declare a wreck, charge, 50 cents. 
tht It is consumed by a special class of the strating the possibilities of empire food And beholdeth, with a shiver, euialtt en = oo & 
population who can digest it. Well, in supplies. All the items of the menu All his profits go to heck! for at the rate of $4 per column inch, 
tap 2) years, I am told, the sale of flour fell originated in some part of the British Crarence Mansrietp Linpsay. ony advertisements entitled to Special 
> wield 9 per cent. In those same 20 years the Empire. While it is generally appreci- * * pl gy wee we OF Gemge tw 
70 p sole of cocoa increased 133 per cent! ated that the British dominions can fur- Teacher: “Willie, what kind of a noun Advertisements under this heading are 
> th Advertising, then, can make people drink nish practically every food requirement  ;, ¢roysers’?” transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
50 p more cocoa, and it only has a part of the of the British consumer, so as to remove Willie: “It’s an uncommon noun, be- waleen Sen” anniegitlap agile 
xpev public to operate on. If there is any the country’s necessity of foreign import, cause it’s singular at the top and plural at Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
a? question about the potential efficiency of the great variety of Canadian food pro- the bottom.”—Tit Bits. ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
I advertising, I should like you to tell duction is not so widely realized. in the issue of the following Wednesday. 
bus}\«l g - y me * * Cash should accompany all orders. 
1 0.60 how much of the fall in the consumption For luncheon a very complete meal Doubtful: Fishing in tt pond 
100.0110 of wheat production, in the consumption might be served without going beyond . ge wom me “> rf ae it of 
fo : of flour, is due to the advertising of Canadian exported products. Canada in ah eamegag — ne qua ¢ 4 Oo HELP WANTED 
sities shredded wheat, grape nuts, post could easily provide the ingredients for Your four in the least. To be sure, how- 
ae toasties, Kellogg’s corn flakes and Brown 4 variety of cocktails. The soup, which  ¢VeT; do not put the minnows in a cop- WANTED A GOOD BOOKKEEPER EX- 
, . . : . -. e -] ‘e > y 3 > 2 
- of & Polson’s corn flour. One of these ad- might contain Canadian macaroni, spa- CORDS Sy> a ces Serious aie, yore 
id vertisers occupied a space in the Daily ghetti, or vermicelli, might be followed UBS AN V City, Mo. 
Mail recently which cost him £500, and by practically any kind of fish—oysters R ans” - - 
ter 5 ) ’ WANTED—SALT SALESM: . a 
os. included in it was the statement that five lobsters, smelts, mackerel, haddock or nets Whe can sell our enit os sequiar tine 
Other times as many British people eat the clams from Atlantic waters; salmon, or in connection with flour and feed; our 
pla commodity referred to today as five years halibut or herring from those of the Pa- yo Ae —— yom prices assure success. 
: a i ddress 7 d . Gre é S 
ain « ago. That is a sure proof of apprecia- cific ; codfish from the St. Lawrence gulf; ss Yor o., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
pron tion. Some of your loss of trade has tullibee, whitefish and other freshwater WANTED—SECOND MILLER FOR 200- 
these gone there. Apparently that 10 per cent varieties from the great inland lakes. A pone ape TE 4 tn nil: 
ted to fall in bread means something like an The bread would be Canadian, and state experience, ane cul toleue sumone, 
ounce or so per day per head of the pop- throughout the meal Canadian beer, ale, position steady for right man. Address 
ulation. I do not guarantee my statistics, porter, cider or native wines might be __ 265, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 
but these breakfast cereals would account drunk. A wide variety of Canadian WANTED—EXPERIENCED FEED SALES- 
per for quite a lot of that—Thomas Russell, meats is available—beef, pork, mutton, man for southern Illinois territory; only 
m the in a speech before the recent convention lamb, game, poultry and all kinds of proved producers need apply; quality and 
ott ° ° prices of our products are right; attractive 
eon 1 of English millers at Harrogate. canned meats. Canada also produces salary to right man. Address 986, care 
‘row- practically every kind of vegetable, po- Northwestern Miller, Merchants Exchange, 
cover- ek bs 7 ® nuild h tatoes, turnips, peas, beans; and canned St. Louis, Mo. 
ry the akers are the best builders; they and preserved vegetables are exported, 
: F : a k ; , TRAVELING SALESMAN NTED—CAS 
Nort) build big houses from small loaves—— and might readily find their way tu the per receptacle. This tends to reduce the in handsomely on al ‘nares Tenet ‘sell 
ry the German Proverb. dining tables of the British Isles. oxygen in the water and might render car lots bran, middlings and millfeed, all 
rricu - &®&& A variety of Canadian products might - your flour subject to seizure-——Bathmitts, kinds, strictly brokerage basis, Michigan, 
find thei into the d t tarti 4 Th NV th veste Mill Oct. & Ohio, Indiana, West Virginia and Wiscon- 
IWENRIK’S BAD GUESS ABOUT WHEAT n eir way into e esser » Starting m é@ ivorthwestern Muster of cl. oO, sin; references required; confidential. Ad- 
. There has been a complete change of with apples and nuts grown in the Do- 1910. dress 257, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
— cde lage , : minion. In addition, there might also be * 3 neapolis. 
political scenery in Minnesota. No one - Meas bail 
“ +.» Canadian biscuits, and an assortment of The teacher was giving a class a lecture 
today bothers about the “Money Devils. , A “ Shay 99 SITUATIONS WANTED 
, Pes hoe Canadian candy and confectionery, as on “gravity. j 2 . 
ries Nobody worries about Wall Street. The : one : ~ si se te 
yea pilee of wheat hes redeemed the Repub well as maple sugar, all of which are Now, children,” she said, “it is the law 
ce “ aad : e g . _ * 
(000 F a ‘ P available for export. A concluding touch of gravity that keeps us on this earth.” AS FLOUR MILL SHIPPING CLERK OR 
lican party in the eyes of the farmers, - ” P ” ¢ A wareh . an: te . + 
J . would be Canadian whisky and cigars But, please teacher inquired one ouse foreman; best references from 
13-1 and Magnus (Johnson) and Henrik . : Dele Chose Gt eon abled present employers. L. E. Brown, R. F. D. 
a (Shipstead) are left without issues or ex- and cigarettes made from domestically small child, “how did we stick on before No. 8 Mansfield, Ohio. 
: : as tcf produced tobacco.—A gricultural and In- the law was passed?”—The Tattler. 
cuse. Henrik still is in the Senate and : gs STEADY POSITI xP RRIENCE 
Ps dustrial Progress in Canada é 2 STE POSITION BY EXPERIENCED 
has three more years to serve, but his d : stationary engineer; A-1 repair man, also 
prospects are not bright and his stand- : 2&4 “Have you heard that Brown’s daugh- Soctrteinn: state salary in first letter. 
 ensg : : » ic cetti ied 2” Add ver Y yeste > 
ing is low. In his zeal and enthusiasm for Tsekung asked, “Is there one word ter is getting married? - ll ny care Northwestern Miller, 
La Follette last fall he did a foolish thing. | which may serve as a rule of practice for “W ho is the happy man? — 
: He went too far and got checked up too alll one’s life?” The Master said, “Is not Brown !”—Kaspar (Stockholm). 40 BEAD UNSER: BAVE BOD A LaVe. 
. . . . > e€ > ance £g vO a € 
6 quickly. For three weeks before election reciprocity such a word? What you do , ee soft wheat; can furnish best of references 
"s he galloped all over the state shouting to not want done to yourself, do not to In India, where at night an old-fash- as to character and ability. Address L. 
his farmer friends that the rise in the others.”—From the Analects of Confu-  ioned hurricane lantern is usually carried _ J: ©» Box 68, Aviston, I 
4 price of wheat was a Wall Street trick cis. by all to protect them from snakes, a prRacTICAL FLOUR DEMONSTRATOR 
and part of a Republican plot, that the with sales ability, well known to flour 
purpose was to deceive the farmer into =, yore had Be eyo i. to get 
- ho P E f * arg 4 ress » care 
pr sear —— sh = right, = — ’P he B . Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 
after he hac eiped elec r. olldge, WHO CUT THE PRICE ? ~ - 
the price of wheat would drop again. bat Don’t Pass the Buck! = ae ee —— Bg AO rag nena 
rw . . ae ermina 1arad or 80 whea m Py or- 
T herefore, urged Henrik, the thing to do oughly experienced; best of references; 
is to get your wheat to market right, correspondence confidential. Address 282, 
away before election. " , if you — actually quoted a price care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 
And believing Henrik knew something, that is too low— unintentionally or AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTEND- 
that was exactly what the Minnesota otherwise—be a ‘‘Sport’”’ and admit ent in any size mill; have milled and have 
. ; po 
farmer did. He nearly broke his neck your error. If you were deliberate in ned cenree = ie Sees Saeee = 
¥ © . © . . . * . -bDD ° Sa 0 Bb a once. e 
selling his wheat at the high price before the quotation please don't try and dress 293, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
election. Then, immediately after elec- justify it by telling what the ‘‘other- neapolis. 
tion, instead of the drop predicted by fellow” did just before, or at some nn 
Henrik, wheat shot up 30c bu. It is esti- previous time. Yow are either right A RELIABLE HEAD MILLER WOULD 
4 ° as or wrong: if the letter, two cr like to take charge of a 50- or 100-bbi 
mated that Henrik’s false alarm cost the {er - h ; , oS Gms mill and operate same, taking a share of 
8 Minnesota farmers severa'-million dol- don't right the previous injury. the profits for his salary; satisfaction 
1 lars. They have not forgotten that—and ay ore wienceeatn. care Northwest- 
ary there is no danger they will. They have am cgaaeee : 
it in for Henrik, and while they cannot —The Feed Bag. (Continued on following page.) 
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SITUATIONS WANTED—(CONTINUED) 








MILLING SUPERINTENDENT OR HEAD 
miller, more than 20 years’ experience 
milling both hard and soft wheat; able to 
furnish first class references from large 
modern mills, capacity up to 1,000 bbls. 
Address 1038, care Northwestern Miller, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


MILL, 150 TO 300 
will consider second miller’s posi- 
larger mill; have had ample ex- 
perience in hard wheat milling; am handy 
with tools and can keep mill in good 
repair. Address Gus Lindgren, P. O. Box 
156, Rush City, Minn. 


AS HEAD MILLER IN 
bbls, or 


tion in 


WITH 


MILLING SUPERINTENDENT 
over 20 years’ experience in handling 
high grade mills of large and medium 
capacities is seeking new connection; cor- 
respondence solicited. Address Superin- 
tendent, 234, care Northwestern Miller, 108 
South LaSalle Street, Chicago. 





AS SHIPPING CLERK (MILL FOREMAN), 
by capable experienced man who takes 
real interest and pride in good work; mill 
where I am now employed is closing 
down; can give best of references from 
former and present employers. L. E. 
Brown, Route 8, Mansfield, Ohio. 





BY A MAN OF 14 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
in the flour and feed business; have acted 
as city salesman, road salesman and man- 
ager; would like to connect with a reliable 
concern; best of references; immediate en- 
gagement desired. Address 267, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





EXPORT MANAGER, PERFECT KNOWL- 
edge English, Spanish, French, German, 
Danish; extensive travel Europe, Amer- 
icas; experienced in handling flour; open 
for connection with large mill; willing to 
open export trade; references. Address 
202, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


FLOUR SALESMAN WITH 12 YEARS’ EX- 
cellent experience with same mill and still 
attached would like to hear from a mill 
desiring representation in New England; 
can guarantee results; not interested in 
anything but quality proposition. Address 
299, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 


IN MILL NOT LESS 
experience in 
‘anada; Ameri- 
including 
work 
North- 
Street, 


SECOND MILLER 
than 500 bbls; 25 years’ 
mills in United States and (¢ 
can born; give full particulars, 
salary; best of references; steady 
wanted. Address “‘S.’M.,’’ 291, care 
western Miller, 108 South LaSalle 
Chicago, Il. 


HEAD MILLER IN MILL NOT LESS THAN 
300 bbls; 25 years’ experience in hard and 
soft wheat and rye milling; also mill- 
wrighting; age 42; speaks English and 
German; give full particulars, including 
salary; A-1 reference. Address ‘Miller,’ 
290, care Northwestern Miller, 108 South 
LaSalle Street, Chicago, IIl1. 


SALESMAN — SALES MANAGER—OVER 
nine years’ actual selling and organization 
experience in the commercial mixed feed 
business; want connection with future; 
thoroughly acquainted in middle West and 
South; I can make money for you. What 
have you to offer? Address 281, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





LIFETIME 
50 to 3,000 


MILLER WITH 
mills from 


OPERATIVE 
of experience in 
bbls, seeks position as head miller or 
superintendent in mill from 100 to 500 
bbls; fully understand the economical op- 
eration of mills; up to date on blending 
and tempering; have my own tools and I 
am active; can handle men; good refer- 
ences; age 46. Write or wire W. H. 
Neelen, box 16, Menasha, Wis. 


A COMPETENT MILI LER OF WIDE EX- 
perience in modern, scientific milling, 
thoroughly up to the minute in its chem- 
istry and baking technology, would accept 
position with good mill requiring a serv- 
ice that will meet the demands of dis- 
criminating bakers; a lifetime of experi- 
ence and study that has no room for 
guess. Address 295, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


MILL, ELECTRIC 
8,000-bu storage capacity, large 
wareroom, and feed mill; located in good 
wheat territory on M. & St. L. railroad; 
reason for selling, owner's death. Lizzie 
Leadbetter, Franklin, Minn. 


FOR SALE—75-BBL 


power, 





FOR SALE 

Our modern rye flour mill at Troy, 
N. Y¥; built and equipped in 1916 by 
A. E. Baxter Co. of Buffalo, N. Y; 
capacity of mill 400 bbls; elevator 
30,000 bus; warehouse 50 cars; con- 
struction, concrete reinforced steel, 
brick; electric power and excellent 
shipping facilities; private siding 
500 ft long, with direct connection 
with all railroads; milling and mix- 
ing in transit privileges from the 
West to the North, East and South 
“Upper Hudson” and “Ultimator” 
brands registered; immediate pos- 
session, ready to operate; perfect 
title; inspection solicited. 


The Boutwell Milling & Grain Co., 
Troy, N. Y. 





MILL FOR SALE—A CORPORATION 
established in 1901 offers for sale its mill- 
ing property; mill running; no incum- 
brance; 200 bbls capacity; ample wheat 
from first hands; wheat of highest milling 
quality; mill on main line railroad, pri- 
vately owned location, milling-in-transit 
privileges; all new machinery, new power 
plant; established domestic and foreign 
connections; located in fine Nebraska 
town; priced right; an opportunity for 
some one. Address 274, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 

FOR SALE—Millers, here is the chance you 

have been looking for, where fuel is plenty 

and cheap, and wheat delivered to the 

mill door; this fine and up-to-date 5 

double stand flour and feed mill, with a 

5,000-bu elevator, on private spur in a 

northern Minnesota town of about 1,300 

inhabitants; mill has Alsop bleacher, tem- 

pering machine and all the machinery to 

make it an up-to-date plant; this mill 

is running and has a good exchange busi- 

ness and a retail and merchant trade, also 

a hard and soft coal business; it will stand 

the closest investigation; this mill can be 

bought for part cash, balance on easy 
terms; will consider city property as part 
trade; reason for selling is old age. 

you mean business, address 300, 

Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


care 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 





September 16, 1925 








JOHN. E. MITCHELL COMPANY 
Processes, Methods and Machinery 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 








ST. ANTHONY BRANCH 


KEDNEY WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
BONDED WAREHOUSE- RECEIPTS NEGOTIABLE 
STORAGE -FLOUR.& FEED 


CAPACITY 
1250000 
CUBIC FEET 





COMMON SENSE HORIZONTAL WHEAT STEAMER | 


' 
| 


with The Improved Columbian First 
Break Feed Governor combined, 
making the most perfect governing 
and steaming process possible. Choke 
never occurs. No periodical cleaning 
out. No hidden traps, valves, springs. 


Extensively used—let us tell you why 


Columbian Feed Governor Co. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, U.S. A. 











Ilour, Feed and Grain Analyses 


You want reliable, prompt, readily understood, 
unbiased reports. 

Let us prove to you that Howard Reports are 
the best and most valuable obtainable. 


Ask for rates or sample copies of reports on the products you are interested in. 


The a Wheat & Flour Testing Laboratory 


Established 18°6 Drawer 1, Commerce Station MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 











24-IN S. & W. BELT- 
mill in fine condition 
Northwestern Miller, 


SALE—ONE 
driven attrition 
Address 298, care 
Minneapolis. 


SANISACK 


ARKELL & SMITHS 
CANAJOHARIE, N.Y. 


FOR 





Pau, PAut & Moore 
PATENT ATTORNEYS and SOLICITORS 


Patents Procured and Trade-Marks 
Registered in All Countries 


854 Security Building MINNEAPOLIS 








, Registered in the 
Trademarks United States and 
ForeignCountries 
Trademark Experts Established Over Half 
Century (Complete Files Registered 
Flour Brands— Booklet Free 
MASON, FENWICK & LAWRENCE 
600 F St. N. W. Wasuineton, D.C, 








PARTNER WANTED IN MODERN OHIO 
flour mill with efficient corn plant; been 
operating since 1898; besides in Ohio we 
have sold our products in West Virginia, 
Kentucky, Virginia, North Carolina and 
South Carolina; situated in heart of the 
wheat and corn belt with excellent mill- 
ing-in-transit rates, can show attractive 
basis for all phases of our operation, i.e., 
buying power, production (motor driven 
exceptionally low rate; labor very low), 
and selling; want partner with experience 
and thoroughly reliable to act as superin- 
tendent production department with active 
voice in general policies of company. An- 
swer in care of Box 12, care Northwestern 
Miller, 545 Ohio Bldg., Toledo, Ohio. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE MILL 
and food products plant located in Min- 
neapolis, one of the finest food products 
plants in America, manufacturing rolled 
oats, corn flakes, rolled rye and feeds, 
with room for other products and expan- 
sion; completely equipped—ready for im- 
mediate operation, with or without brands. 
Low price, easy terms; would take inter- 
est with experienced operators. For com- 
plete particulars write B. W. & Leo Harris 
Co., 2425 University Av SE, Minneapolis. 


Save Money with 


Richardson Automatic Scales 
For Grain, Flour and Feed 


Richardson Scale Co., Passaic, N. J. 








No.1 ROPE PAPER BAGS 


pares AKRON &acs 
For FLOUR, ©, MEAL&FEED 
THE THOMAS PHILLIPS Ca 
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The Agene Process installed at 
The Atlas Mills, Vincennes, Ind. 


GENE does not increase the 
acidity of a four. The life of 


TTT 


the flour is not shortened. 


Send a 20 pound sample of your untreated 
flour for a demonstration. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN 


INCORPORATED 
NEW JERSEY 


COMPANY, 
NEWARK , 


SAN FRANCISCO MINNEAPOLIS PITTSBURGH 
HARRISBURGH 


NEW YORK CHICAGO KNOXVILLE 
DALLAS KANSAS CITY SEATTLE ST.LOUIS BUFFALO 

BOSTON INDIANAPOLIS CORTLAND, N. Y. 

WALLACE & TIERNAN, LTD., TORONTO, CANADA 
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WE ARE LARGE BUYERS 
of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 
It May Pay You to Correspond With Us 


CREAM OF WHEAT COMPANY 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 














Per Copy, $12.50. 


RIVERSIDE CODE 


FIVE LETTER REVISION 
Issued in 1923 


For sale by all its branches and by 


The Northwestern Miller 


Discount for quantities Minneapolis, Minn., U. S. A. 




















